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THE OBLATE 


CHAPTER I 


For more than eighteen months now, Durtal had been 
living at Val-des-Saints. Tired of Chartres, where for a 
time he had settled, and harassed by desultory longings for 
the cloister, he went to the Abbey of Solesmes. 

The Abbé Plomb, one of the curates of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, gave him a letter of recommendation to his old 
acquaintance, the Abbot of this monastery, where Durtal 
was cordially received, staying there repeatedly for more 
than a fortnight at a time, yet always coming away more 
uneasy, more irresolute than before. It cheered him, on 
his return, to meet again his old friends, the Abbé Gévresin 
and his housekeeper, Madame Bavoil. With a sigh of 
relief he took up his old quarters once more, and then the 
same thing occurred ; by degrees he became captivated by 
the recollection of the conventualism of Solesmes, so 
utterly different from the life he had seen at La Trappe. 

It was, in truth, no longer the iron rule of the Cistercians, 
with their perpetual silence, their black fast and never- 
ending abstinence, bound to sleep fully dressed in a 
dormitory, to rise at two o’clock in the morning and to 
work either at some handicraft or on the land. The 
Benedictines were allowed to speak, and on certain days to 
eat meat. They could undress for the night and each had 
his private cell ; they rose at four o’clock to devote them- 
selves to mental rather than manual work, being far 
busier in libraries than in the workshop or the field. 

The rule of St. Benedict, so sternly followed by the 
white monks, had been tempered by the black monks. It 
was flexible enough to adapt itself to the dissimilar needs 
of the two Orders, whose aim was not really one and the 
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same. Self-denial and penance were the aims of the 
Trappists, whereas the Benedictines, properly so-called, 
devoted themselves to the divine service of praising God. 
Consequently the former, impelled thereto by St. Bernard, 
had intensified all that was strict and harsh in the rule ; 
on the other hand, the latter took full advantage of its 
kindlier and more lenient side. 

Guests, and those staying there in retreat, could not but 
notice this difference. In the same measure that his 
reception had seemed curt and austere when first Durtal 
had visited La Trappe, ten years ago, to be converted, so 
his welcome at Solesmes, when he went there to try his 
vocation, had been affable and friendly. 

When among the Benedictines, he had taken advantage 
of their broadness ; he had been allowed to rise, go out, 
attend services, etc., almost exactly as he liked; he had 
his meals with the monks, and not, as at the Cistercians, 
in a room apart; he was no longer kept at a distance, on 
the border-line of the community, and on the edge of the 
cloister, but was brought right into it, living with the 
Fathers, conversing and working with them. The duties 
of hospitality, so stressed by the Patriarch, were indeed 
faithfully observed by the black monks. 

As soon as he got back to Chartres all this fatherly 
kindliness came again to his mind. In the course of time 
Solesmes became an enchanting vision, the more ideally 
beautiful the more remote it was. 

“There is no place like Solesmes!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘The only monastic life that I could live is the life seen 
thereal’ 

And yet he could not forget, how, every time he left the 
Abbey and sat in the carriage conveying him to Sablé 
station, he had breathed deeply, as a man might do when 
relieved of an awful load ; how, too, directly he was in the 
train, he said to himself, ‘‘ Thank God ! Here I am, a free 
man again !’’ And yet, in spite of this, he really missed 
that feeling of discomfort and of restraint due to being 
with others, and was sorry for his deliverance from set 
hours and from unlooked-for distractions and inevitable 
minor worries. He found \it difficult to analyse these 
feelings or to account for such abrupt changes. ‘‘ Yes, 
certainly,’ he would declare, ‘‘ Solesmes stands alone ; 
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there is no place like it in the whole of France; religion 
there has an artistic splendour to be met with nowhere 
else ; the chant is perfect ; the services are conducted with 
matchless pomp. Where else, too, could I ever hope to 
meet an Abbot as broad-minded as Dom Delatte, or 
experts in musical paleography more skilled or learned 
than Dom Mocquereau and Dom Cagin, or, for that 
matter, with any monks more helpful and engaging— 
quite so, but — : 

By way of answer his whole being seemed to recoil with 
a sort of instinctive repulsion for this establishment, whose 
over-illuminated front threw into a darkness all the 
greater the humbler buildings that adjoined it ; and so he 
moved as warily as a cat that goes sniffing round an un- 
familiar room, ready, at the slightest alarm, to take to its 
heels. And yet, as to the grounds of his suspicions, he 
could not but admit that he had not the shadow of a proof 
that the pervading spirit inside the cloister differed in 
temper from that seen from outside. What, then, is the 
meaning of this extraordinary hesitation ? 

“Come now, let us have it out: What is it that goes 
against the grain?’ And to himself he replied, ‘“‘ Every- 
thing and nothing.’’ Yet certain points for notice im- 
mediately obtruded themselves—for instance, the pomp 
and display seen at the Abbey. First of all: the very 
grandeur of this monastery, with its army of monks and 
novices, took away from it the intimacy and charm of such 
a less-imposing retreat as La Trappe de Notre-Dame-de- 
lAtre. With its huge buildings, crowded with monks, 
Solesmes inevitably suggested barracks. One marched 
to church as if going on parade; the Abbot seemed like a 
general surrounded by his staff ; the others mere humble 
privates. No; one could never feel at ease, nor be sure of 
the morrow, living in this religious garrison, the troops of 
which had something restless, tmorous and apprehensive 
about them. Indeed, some fine day, if a member chanced 
to displease those over him he might find himself sent, like 
any mere parcel, right away to some other cloister, 

Then, the unutterable dreariness of the recreations, 
of tedious talks that others overhear, the irritation pro- 
duced by the want of that solitude which was the delight 
of La Trappe, but nowhere to be found at Solesmes, where 
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there are neither ponds nor woods, where the garden is 
flat and cropped, and which has no winding path, no shady 
nook for meditation, out of sight, alone. 

‘“ Quite so,’ he ruminated, ‘“‘ but, to be just, I ought now 
to admit that, with the exception of the site (which I don’t 
like, though everybody else does), my other grievances are 
quite baseless. How, indeed, would it be possible to 
realize Solesmes as a whole, the solemnity of its services 
and the glory of its chant, without that serried mass of 
monks? How, if not with a hand of iron, can one control 
an army of nearly a hundred men, whose assorted tempers, 
by ever rubbing together, cannot fail to be warmed? 
Discipline there must be, and as strict, nay, even stricter 
in a monastery than in a camp. Finally, to other less 
efficiently staffed convents of the congregation help can 
occasionally be given by sending them the subjects they 
need ; a master of the ceremonies, it may be, or a precentor, 
an infirmarian, or, in short, the specialist they may require. 

“Tf the inmates of Solesmes dread such an exile, this 
only proves that they are happy in their Abbey. And 
what higher praise can one expect? In any case, such 
enforced departures are less often due to disfavour than to 
the need of lending persons to other houses in the interests 
of the Order. As regards my dislike of life in this ever- 
moving crowd, a Father to whom I spoke quite openly 
about it judiciously replied: ‘ Where would the merit be 
if we did not suffer from being tossed hither and thither 
like a pebble on the shore of the great cloister ? ’ 

“Quite so; but that does not prevent me from pre- 
ferring something else.” 

Reflecting thus, Durtal began to draw from his store 
arguments, stronger and more peremptory, to justify his 
misgivings. 

“ Supposing the Abbot allows me to work at my books 
in peace,” he said to himself, ‘‘ and agrees not to meddle 
with literary matters (and so broad-minded a man as he 
can be trusted in this), that would be no use, for I should 
be absolutely incapable of writing a book in this Abbey. 
On several occasions I tried to write, but the mornings and 
the afternoons are so broken up by services that all work 
of an artistic kind is out of the question. This sort of life, 
cut up into little slices, may be first-rate for collecting 
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materials and for amassing notes, but for turning out good 
literary work, oh dear no!” 

And he remembered certain distressing occasions when, 
playing truant from one service, he had endeavoured to 
work at a chapter only to be oppressed by the thought 
that, directly he had begun to get under way, he would 
have to leave his cell and go to chapel for another service. 
“Thus,” he concluded, “ the cloister is useful for pre- 
paring materials for a book, but it is best written 
elsewhere.”’ 

Then, again, what exactly is involved by being an 
oblate? To this he had never yet got a plain answer. It 
depends upon the goodwill of Father Abbot; and, conse- 
quently, in every monastery the position of an oblate may 
be different. But this is absurd. Benedictine oblates 
were already in existence in the eighth century; their 
status is supposed to be defined by hoary, age-long regu- 
lations. Yet nobody appears to know where these regu- 
lations are to be found. 

All very well to talk of the goodwill of an Abbot ! 
Why, it is like surrendering oneself in fetters to a man of 
whom, after all, one knows nothing, except by hearsay. 
Whatever the Abbot might be, old and narrow-minded, 
or young, masterful and versatile, to be shut up in a con- 
vent with him would be worse than being a monk. Fora 
monk is at least protected by strict rules which his superior 
may not infringe. Finally, what a half-and-half—neither 
flesh nor fowl—sort of position is that of an oblate in a 
monastery ! A sort of half-breed between Father and lay 
brother, he would in all likelihood be looked at askance 
by both. 

The situation of a hooded oblate in an Abbey is not one 
to be envied. 

‘‘ Besides that, there would always be the bad, heavy air 
of the cloister ; no, I certainly could never bear that !”’ 
How often had he not repeated this phrase to himself ! 
And yet, he still went back to Solesmes, for, as soon as he 
had settled down at Chartres, the old longing came over 
him for the divine service, for those days so sublimely 
spaced by the intermittent Liturgy, to lead the soul to 
God and prevent the vacant mind from drifting out to sea. 

At Chartres in the evenings he often felt as if he had 
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forgotten to pray, as if he had wasted his day, and, his 
memory haunted by snatches of the chant, he felt eager to 
hear them once more, and to see again the splendid services 
from which he was now estranged. 

Never till then had he felt so intensely the need of 
praying in common with others, of liturgical prayer, prayer 
for which the Church has appointed the time and the text. 
He said to himself that everything is in the Psalms: 
words of gladness as of contrition, words of adoration as of 
ecstasy ; their verses fit all states of the soul, and corre- 
spond to every need. He began to realize the power 
inherent in these inspired prayers, a power they owed to 
their being prayers formulated by the Son of God, to be 
offered to His Father by the Psalmists who prefigured Him. 
Now that he was deprived of these, his whole being seemed 
shorn of strength ; he was the prey of utter discouragement 
and dejection. 

““ Yes, indeed,”’ he told his confessor, the Abbé Gévresin, 
‘“‘ yes, 1am haunted, as it were, by phantoms of the past ; 
I have inoculated myself with the seductive poison of the 
Liturgy ; itnowruns in my spiritual veins and I shall never 
be rid of it. The church services affect me as morphine 
affects a drug-taker. This sounds foolish, but it is true.”’ 

‘“ And what does the Abbot of Solesmes think of it 
all ? ”’ asked the old priest. 

“Dom Delatte’s eyes twinkle and his mobile mouth 
quivers with just a touch of contempt as he listens to the 
tale of my instability. Perhaps he thinks, as I once 
thought, that it is all a matter of temptation.” 

“1 think so, too,” said the Abbé Gévresin. 

“ But you don’t think so now! Don’t forget how we 
besought Our Lady of the Crypt to enlighten us; and 
every time that I returned to Solesmes the impression was 
the same, yet not quite the same, for, added to it, there 
was an unreasoning aversion, a wish to draw back. 
Assuredly that was neither a sign of a vocation, nor an 
encouragement to pursueit. . . .” 

After a pause, Durtal continued, ‘‘ There is, of course, 
the dreadful argument of certain whole-hoggers’: reason 
tells you that the monastic life is superior to any other ; 
there is no need to know more ; that is enough ; you must 
therefore enter the narrow path and muster courage and 
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determination to suffer all the disillusions it entails and 
the sacrifices it demands. 

“ Obviously, such a theory is beyond the reach of the 
vulgar ; it implies exceptional generosity of spirit, com- 
plete personal surrender, a faith equal to any and every 
test, and rare firmness of character and power of en- 
durance. 

“Moreover, it is much like jumping into the sea for the 
love of God and forcing Him to pull you out. It also-puts 
the cart before the horse ; it places Our Lord last instead 
of first, and amounts to a repudiating of the call, the 
_ divine touch, the prompting, the pull; it is really to obey 
one’s self, to inflict one’s views on Christ instead of 
waiting for His call. 

““T shall certainly not take such a line; besides, the 
Holy Virgin, my mother, was not wont to lead me thus.” 

“Nor are you wrong in not wishing to tempt God,” said 
the Abbé. ‘‘ But if you don’t mind, let us view the matter 
from another side. There is nothing that obliges you to 
don the dress of an oblate and to shut yourself up in a 
cloister. You can lodge outside and yet attend the 
services. 

“As I told you before, this is the only place that will 
suit your case ; you have passed the age of illusions ; you 
are too keen an observer to be able to spend the rest of 
your life continually side by side with monks ; all too soon 
you would become aware of their hidden failings. Live 
near them, but not actually among them. The world’s 
opinion on monks ranges from one extreme to the other ; 
and both extremes are equally foolish. 

““Some imagine monks in the attitude of those in the 
coloured print; fat and chubby, a pasty in one hand, 
and a wicker-covered Chianti bottle in the other. Nothing 
could be more false and silly. Others think of monks as 
angelic beings, soaring above this world of ours. That, too, 
is not one whit less false and silly. The truth is that they 
are men, most of them rather better than laymen, but, after 
all, just men with all a man’s frailties, save that, here and 
there, we find among them areal saint. But to go back 
to what I was saying: the more prudent course would be 
the middle one; to become an oblate, indeed, but to live 
outside, though near, the cloister, for instance at Solesmes,”’ 
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“Hardly atsSolesmes. There is not a single decent house 
to let there. Abbé Plomb who went there knows that. 
Solesmes is a dismal hole. Life outside the monastery 
would be simply horrid. No place to stroll about in; no 
shady walks in summer-time. Sablé, the nearest town, is 
of the very lowest type, and, as for the deadly slow trains 
from there to Le Mans and Paris, the less said the better. 
No, if it is to be Solesmes, then it must be the cloister or 
nothing.” 

“ Then, why not go to some other monastery, where the 
country is more pleasant and to which one can get more 
easily ; in Burgundy, for instance, there is Val-des-Saints, 
about which Abbé Plomb told you.” 

‘“* Well, that is worth thinking over.” 

And in due time this was settled. One of the fathers 
from Val-des-Saints, passing through Chartres, had stayed 
with Abbé Plomb who had at once arranged an interview 
with Durtal. The two men were made for each other and 
straightway became chums. 

Dom Felletin was over sixty-five years of age, yet still 
young and active, tall and strongly built, rosy-cheeked and 
with the blood showing through the skin; his complexion re- 
minded one of a ripe apricot ; his nose was rather full, and 
when he laughed the tip would move ; with his clear blue 
eyes and firm mouth, this priest diffused a feeling of tran- 
quil gaiety, the joy of a healthy, selfless, kind-hearted 
nature ; fullofenthusiasm for his Order, keenly interested 
in liturgy and mysticism, his great dream was to have 
groups of oblates forming a community around his own. 

He pounced, so to speak, upon Durtal, and at his magic 
touch all questions were speedily solved. There was a 
nice house and old garden to let, cheap, quite near his 
monastery ; nor did he forget to praise the Abbey for its 
homeliness and regularity of its services. 

“Of course,’’ he said, “at our place you will not find the 
exquisite art of Solesmes ; we have not got a master like 
Father Mocquereau to lead the choir; but, still, mass is 
beautifully sung, and the ceremonies, as you will see, are 
fine. There, close to Val-des-Saints you have Dijon, a 
town full of medizval treasures and ancient churches, and 
yet lively enough, and well-stocked with all modern con- 
veniences,”’ 
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So Durtal, won over by this jovial priest, had spent a 
fortnight at his convent; and at the suggestion of the 
Abbot had rented the house and garden adjoining the 
cloister. It proved to be a very pleasant experience. 

There was, indeed, a certain homeliness about the Abbey. 
It was not crowded like Solesmes, where he had often been 
oppressed by the sense of the many. At Val-des-Saints life 
was very different, especially in the rather too great freedom 
allowed to everyone, though Durtal himself, inasmuch as 
he had the advantage of it, was the last person to complain. 
The Abbot, Dom Anthime Bernard, was an old man of 
nearly eighty, known for his saintly character, and who, in 
spite of incessant worries, never failed to show kindness 
and courtesy to all. He received Durtal with open arms 
and at the end of a month told him that he might consider 
himself at home in the monastery, giving him a key of the 
enclosure to prove the truth of his statement. It is true 
that, apart from the friendship which soon linked him with 
some of the inmates of the cloister, Durtal, first as postulant, 
and then as oblate-novice, could avail himself of an excep- 
tional position, which gave him a proper footing and 
introduced him to the Order of which, when his term of 
probation was over, he would be a member. 

The difficult question of the oblate’s status had, indeed, 
cropped up almost at once; but, though he had not clearly 
answered it, the Abbot at least found a common-sense way 
of meeting it. 

‘Begin your novitiate,’ he told Durtal, “ and we will 
talk about it afterwards. Your noviceship, like that of the 
monks, will last a year anda day. During this time you 
will study the liturgy with Dom Felletin, and attend the 
Office. Meanwhile we shall no doubt have unéarthed the 
necessary texts and regulations which you will have then 
to study with the Master of Novices.” 

Having agreed to this arrangement, every feast day 
served as a pretext to invite Durtal to dine at the monastery. 
With work and talk, the services of the church, and his 
researches in the monastic library, which contained nearly 
thirty thousand volumes, Durtal found occupation enough to 
save him from boredom. Then, occasionally, if he felt dull, 
he could take the train to Dijon. On other days he liked to 
dream away his time in the garden, part of which, despite the 
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protests of the gardener, had been allowed to run to waste, 
being a veritable wilderness of weedy and wild flowers 
sprung up from nowhere. The tangle of it all amused Durtal, 
who preferred it to only pulling up the nettles and briars 
that threatened to choke the other plants. When spring 
came, so he thought, he would make a clearance of some of 
these intruders, so as to make room for a liturgical herb 
garden such as Walafrid Strabo once planted near his 
convent. 

One thing only was unsatisfactory in his lonely retreat, 
and that was the attendance. Madame Vergognat, a 
peasant who kept house for him was quite impossible. 
Lazy and fond of a drop, she made poor food even more 
unpalatable by the careless way in which she cooked it ; 
one day she would send up a sticky paste like gelatine, 
and the morrow break her master’s teeth on something as 
hard as wood. Durtal, who indeed could do nothing else, 
had resolved to make the best of this wretched food as a 
penance for his former sins. At this juncture a wire 
reached him telling of the sudden death of Abbé Gévresin, 
He instantly caught the express to Paris, and from there 
reached Chartres in time to look upon the lifeless features 
of the man whom, it may be, he had loved the most. He 
stayed on at Chartres a few days, and as Abbé Plomb could 
not take into his service Mme. Bavoil, the deceased’s house- 
keeper, having already brought in an aunt of his own, Durtal 
offered to take her into his home at Val-des-Saints, where 
she would be welcomed as a house-keeper and a friend. 

He left Chartres without a definite reply to this offer, as 
Mme. Bavoil could not make up her mind. Then, some 
weeks after his return to Val-des-Saints, he received a letter 
from her, telling him that she was coming. 

He went to meet her at Dijon Station, fully expecting to 
see her somewhat quaintly garbed, for Mme. Bavoil had 
original ideas about matters of dress. Yet he was literally 
stupefied when he beheld her at the door of the railway 
carriage, wearing an amazing bonnet with black ruchings, 
and brandishing a grey umbrella. On alighting, she dragged 
along a sort of tapestry carpet bag from which the neck of 
an uncorked bottle emerged; at the luggage-van again, there 
was much mirth among the porters when her strange box, 
a cross between a sideboard and a sarcophagus, was produc- 
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ed. It was long and huge ; and, on closer examination, the 
lid of it appeared to be covered with pigs’ bristles sticking 


- out in broad bands on the musty wooden framework. 


“What is in there ?”’ he exclaimed in alarm. 

“Why, my linen and my belongings,’’ she calmly replied. 

And as, somewhat ashamed, he handed over this absurd 
piece of luggage to the attendants, she, puffing vigorously, 
pulled out of her pocket a huge check handkerchief and 
proceeded to dust the tin crucifix that hung round -her 
neck by a chain. 

“ Would you like to have something to eat or drink ?”’ 


’ Durtal suggested, ‘‘ We have plenty of time.” 


“You're joking,’’ was her reply, and from her bag she 
produced a crust of bread and the bottle which was still 
half full of water. ‘I’ve already been eating and drinking 
on the journey, as you see.”’ So saying, she calmly poured 
the remaining water over her hands and, standing on the 
platform, shook them until they were dry. 

“ And now, my friend,” she said “‘ I am at your service.” 

Durtal wondered. The arrival at Val-des-Saints was 
an exciting one. Villagers at the doors of their cottages 
stared in amazement at this slim little woman, all dressed in 
black, who, while gesticulating, stopped to kiss the children, 
to ask their names and ages, and to bless them, making the 
sign of the cross on their foreheads with her thumb. 


CHAPTER II 


“Wet, Madame Bavoil, aren’t you surprised to find 
yourself sitting here with me next door to a monastery ? ” 
“Oh! my friend, why should I be surprised? It’s 
a long while since anything surprised me. When the dear 
Abbé Gévresin died, I asked Our Lord what I should do; 
Isaid: ‘ Ought Ito stop at Chartres, go back to Paris, or 
rejoin my good friend Durtal, who offers me a home? 
What is Thy will? As Thou hast appointed Thyself the 
Ruler of my soul and body, do Thou decide for me as 
seemeth best unto Thee ; yet, if it please Thee, spare me 
suspense ; let Thy will soon be made clear to me.’ ”’ 

“ And so here you are.”’ 

“Well, that was the answer I thought I got. But what 
matters now is that I am here at Val-des-Saints, to look after 
your house and to be of service to you. So let us talk 
about this country and the sort of life that one leads here 
and see how one can get supplies to keep things going.” 

“The village you saw as you came out of the station ; 
just one big street with a few tracks abutting, with thatched 
cottages on either side. There are about two hundred 
houses in the place, which has a butcher’s shop, a baker’s and 
a grocer’s where you can also buy tobacco and haberdash- 
ery. From themcan be got supplies, but, though cheap, they 
sell such wretched provisions that one has to go into Dijon 
every week to fetch others. But Mme. Vergognat, who till 
to-day has kept my pot boiling, will be able to tell you all 
about this better than I. She is coming in to-night, so 
you can ask her.” 

“The house seems rather a nice one, as far as Ican judge 
at a glance, and you have a big garden, full of fine old trees,” 
said Mme. Bavoil, after a pause. ‘‘ That much is to the good. 
And what about your Benedictines ?” 

“They live over there ; through the window you can see 
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the long row of monastery casements and the church tower. 
It won’t be long, however, before you get to know the monks, 
for, whenever one of them goes to the village, he almost 
always calls in here to shake hands with me. It is cheering 
to be in touch with such good God-fearing folk.” 

“ Are there many of them? ”’ 

“ There are fifty, including the novices and lay-brothers.”’ 

“Why, this convent of Val-des-Saints is quite a large 
abbey, my friend ! ” : 

“ Yes, it is one of the largest monasteries sprung from 
Solesmes, the biggest in Burgundy.” 

“Ts it of ancient origin ? ”’ 

“Yes, there was once a priory here which depended on 
the famous abbey of Saint-Seine, about five leagues from 
Dijon, of which the structure, now altered out of all recogni- 
tion serves as a hydropathic establishment. Founded in 
534 by the Saint of that name, Saint-Seine counted among its 
famous inmates St. Benedict of Aniane, the reformer of the 
Order of St. Benedict in the ninth century ; its priory at 
Val-des-Saints was once a flourishing institution, but fell into 
decay and met an inglorious end in the Revolution. Its 
restoration dates only, thirty years back. Dom Guéranger, 
the Abbot of Solesmes, to whom its ruins were given, 
rebuilt it, and filled it with monks. Thus, from being, as it 
was originally, quite a small priory, it became a powerful 


abbey.” 
“ And that friend of Abbé Plomb, who came to see us at 
Chartres, Dom . . . what wasit? Alas, I never can 
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remember names 

“Dom Felletin,”’ 

“Yes, that’sit! Is he here?” 

“Yes, he is Master of Novices,” 

‘“‘T shall be pleased to pay my respects to him.” 

“You will see him; I told him you were coming.” 

“So, then, as to society, you have that of the monks; 
who else is there, besides ? ”’ 

“Well, nobody much. In the village there is a queer, old 
bachelor, somewhat crusty, but a good fellow, nevertheless, 
Monsieur Lampre. He lives in a rather nice house next 
door to the monastery. He is always railing at the Benedic- 
tines, but doesn’t in the least mean what he says. When 
he calls a father ‘ a pious blockhead’ that only means that 
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he is a monk whose ideas happen not to tally precisely with 
his own. The main thing is to know his little ways.” 

“ How do the monks get on with him? ” 

‘ They know him well, and are fully aware that no one is 
more devoted to them than he. Of this he has often 
furnished them proof; first of all by giving them the 
Abbey itself, which was his property, and then by supplying 
them with handsome sums of money when their funds were 
at alow ebb. The fact of the matter is that he dreams of 
an ideal perfection which does not and cannot exist, and it 
vexes him to find that, after all, every monk remains but a 
human being. Nevertheless, in spite of such eccentricities, 
he is a good Catholic, both helpful and pious; a great 
authority, by the way, on monastic usages and customs. 
He has a library and specializes in works relating to the 
conventual life, and has an exceptionally fine collection of 
rare illuminated MSS. 

‘“‘ Besides M. Lampre, the only layman whom to visit is a 
pleasure, there is also a lady oblate, Mademoiselle de 
Garambois, quite the kindliest and most charitable of old 
maids. Inthe person of astout, somewhat elderly lady, she 
conceals a heart as youthful and as pure as that of a little 
child. She causes some slight amusement in the village and 
in the abbey on account of her mania for wearing the litur- 
gical colour of the day in her dress. She is an animated 
ordo, a walking calendar; the ensign of the regiment, 
Everybody knows that it is the feast of a martyr when she 
adorns her hat with red, or that of a confessor when she 
hoists white ribbons. Unfortunately the number of 
church colours is limited, and this she deplores so deeply 
that they tease her about it. Yet everybody admires her 
sheer good nature and her untiring kindness of heart. 

‘““When you see her you will soon discover her two pet 
crazes: cooking, and church-services. She simply raves 
about ceremonies, and dainty dishes. As regards both, 
she could give points to the most accomplished chef and the 
most learned monk.’’ 

_ “ Well, at any rate, my friend, this lady oblate of yours 
is no commonplace person.” 

“And how fond she is of her Benedictines !_ Formerly 
she thought she had the call to be a nun, and she went 
through the novitiate at the Abbey of St. Cecilia at 
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Solesmes, but she fell ill, and by doctor’s orders was obliged 
to give up her plan. She consoles herself now by living 
in the neighbourhood of a monastery. The faded nun has 
blossomed anew as a lady oblate.” 

“But to understand the Liturgy like that she must be 
a scholar? ”’ 

“ She has a knowledge of Latin which she got during her 
novitiate at Solesmes, and I think that she has read at it 
since. But, apart from treatises on Plain Song and the Mass, 
nothing interests her ; though she holds forth jubilantly, 
as I have told you, about any tasty dish. Thus, one may 
call her the cordon bleu of the convent. She can repeat by 
heart the cooking recipes, and also the anthems of the 
Psalter.”’ 

‘““ Why doesn’t she live at Solesmes where she began her 
novitiate ? ” 

‘‘ Because, like myself, she could find no suitable house to 
live in ; then, she is the niece of M. Lampre, the funny old 
fellow whom I spoke of. He is her only living relative, 
and she came here to be near him and the monastery.”’ 

‘“‘ And so they live in the same house ? ”’ 

“No, that would never do. Though they are attached, 
they would eat up one another, if they always lived together ! 
Ileave you to imagine how angry she gets when he says 
hard things about her dear monks.” 

“With the exception of these two persons, there is no 
one in this hole, I repeat, to whom one can speak. The 
peasants are rude and grasping; and, as for the bloated 
aristocracy, vegetating in their chdteaux behind their 
armorial bearings, they are, intellectually, inferior even to 
the rustics. We take off our hats when we meet them, 
but that is all.” 

“How do they get on with the monastery ? ” 

“Badly ; they abuse it for reasons that are not exactly 
heroic though quite human. In the first place, the Bene- 
dictines run the parish, the parish priest being one of the 
monks, The church of Val-des-Saints is both Abbey-church 
and parish-church. Thus the cwvé cannot accept invitations 
from the gentry and frequent their drawing-rooms as a 
secular priest might do ; so it comes about that the country 
squires miss that pliant clergyman of their own, upon whom 
their wives could pounce, using him in their own interest. 
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That is grievance number one. Then, among the local 
magnates there is a pompous old fogey more or less decked 
out in armorial bearings who is fond of singing in church 
snatches from operas which some pious scamp has adopted 
for church use. This Baron des Atours has repeatedly tried 
to obtain leave to warbie his stuff in our choir during the 
month of May. But the monks naturally objected, for, 
thank Heaven, flashy music of the Gounod-Massenet 
type has not yet found its way into the mon- 
asteries. 

The Baron’s friends naturally took up arms on his behalf, 
nor will they ever forgive the Abbey for having prevented 
the aforesaid gentleman from desecrating our sanctuary 
with the sound of his cracked voice. That is grievance 
number two, and by no means the lesser one, either.” 

‘““ Well, they seem to be a nice lot, your nobles ! ” 

‘‘ They are the quintessence of imbecility, just sublimated 
foolishness. You must not forget, Madame Bavoil, that 
here we are in the provinces.” 

‘“ And the peasants, are they, too, ill-disposed towards 
the monastery ? ”’ 

‘They get their living by it. They trade on it, and, 
in consequence, they hate it.” 

‘“‘ But you seem to have brought me to a land of brigands!”’ 

“No,” replied Durtal, laughing, ‘‘ there are no brigands 
in Val-des-Saints, but plenty paragons of vanity and models 
of stupidity. Perhaps that is worse. Howbeit, you have 
only to do as I do, and cut them all, then you will live in 
peace.” 3 

“What bell is that?’’ asked Madame Bavoil, as the 
ringing of one was heard. 

“That is the bell for Vespers. It must be ten minutes 
to four,’’ said Durtal, looking at his watch. 

“ Are we going to Vespers?” 

“Yes, of course, especially as they are those of the 
Exaltation of the Cross,” 

“So, for my first attendance at church here I shall see 
a fine service ? ”’ 

“See, no; hear, yes. This festival is only a major double 
and not on such a scale of splendour as a double of the 
first class, such as Christmas, for instance. But, though 
you will not see so magnificent a ceremony, heightened 
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and made brilliant by the profusion of lights in the choir, at 

any rate you will hear a most beautifully ordered Office, 

oo. anthems and a fiery hymn, all dyed in 
ood.” 

Chatting then, they reached the church. 

“ Oh ! what an ancient building it is,’’ exclaimed Madame 
Bavoil, looking at the porch which seemed carved out of 
pumice-stone, covered over with yellow and bright green 
mosses. ; 

“Yes, the belfry and the porch date from the fifteenth 
century, but all the rest of the church is modern. The in- 
terior has been restored more or less haphazard; disfigured 
by hideous stations of the cross and lighted, except at the 
end, by plain windows. The church of Val-des-Saints is 
no more than a memory, a shadow of its former self. The 
apse, however, with its old stalls which came out of 
another abbey, and its altar which, though modern, is 
well executed, is not quite intolerable, Judge for 
yourself.”’ 

They wentin. The nave, of fairly vast proportions, had 
no pillars and was crossed by a transept containing, on 
one side a lady-chapel, and on the other a chapel of St. 
Joseph. It was badly lighted ; almost dark. At the end 
were two rows of stalls right and left of the sanctuary 
extending from the communion-rails to the Gothic altar 
which was set against a wall painted to resemble a brown 
curtain. 

High up in this wall were stained glass windows of a 
modern type, decorated with figures, flabby in design and 
crudein colouring, In fairly bright weather one could make 
out Our Lord and His Mother robed in tubular mantles of 
garish reds and Prussian blue ; then, St. Benignus of Dijon, 
wearing a pumpkin-coloured sugar-loaf head-dress and 
arrayed in a chasuble of sorrel green. There were also 
St. Bernard, swathed in a whitish mantle the colour of 
muddy rice-water, St. Benedict, St. Odilo of Cluny, St. 
Scholastica and St. Gertrude in black cowls reminding one 
of vaisiné sec. This masterpiece had been painted and 
baked some twenty years ago by some Lavergne or other. 

Undistressed by such affronts to her eye, Madame 
Bavoil, having finished her inspection, knelt down at a 
prie-dieu, and, taking out a pair of circular spectacles from 
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a huge case, began to read a book well-stocked with coloured 
pictures of Saints. These she kissed. 

The bells continued to ring for some time longer and 
then stopped. A few minutes afterwards, when four 
o'clock struck, they began to ring again. As the last 
waves of sound died away the measured tread of feet 
was heard. Madame Bavoil looked round. Coming 
through a door at the bottom of the church the monks 
entered, two by two, followed by the Abbot, walking alone 
and known by his golden pectoral cross. Ascending the 
choir-steps beyond the communion-rails, they genuflected 
in couples before the altar, and then, rising, they went to 
their places, one to the left, on the side of the Gospel, and 
one to the right, on the side of the Epistle. Then, all 
kneeling, they made the sign of the Cross on their 
brows and lips, and, at a signal from the Abbot who 
rapped his desk, they all rose, and, bowing deeply, 
awaited the second rap which is the signal to begin the 
Office. 

None was first chanted in simple psalmody and the 
monks as soon as it was over remained standing with bowed 
shoulders, waiting in silence for the Abbot’s signal to 
intone vespers. 

The psalms were the Sunday ones, which, as they 
occurred so frequently in the liturgy of other days of the 
week, Durtal knew by heart. Usually he dwelt rather on 
the anthems, responsory andhymn. But that evening, he 
was dreaming ; and his dreams, though not of the Office, 
were not far removed, for it was the Office which had 
caused them. He mused once more on the story of the 
Exaltation of the Cross which he had read that morning 
in a collection of medieval legends. 

First of all in his imagination there rose up a blurred 
vision of an Asia, mad, weird, hideous to behold. As the 
vision grew clearer, he saw Chosroes, the robber of the 
Holy Cross; in the seventh century he invaded Syria, 
captured and sacked Jerusalem, seized Zachariah the 
High Priest, and took back in triumph to Persia the wood 
of the True Cross which St. Helena left in the Holy 
Place where Christ had suffered death. 

When the tyrant had returned to his own home, his 
pride and arrogance burst all bounds. He sought to be 
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worshipped as the Almighty and sent forth a decree that 
he was neither more nor less than God the Father. 

In order the better to live up to his new réle, he abdicated 
in favour of his son and built himself a tower all cased in 
plates of gold. Here, in a strange hall on the ground-floor, 
also covered with gold and precious stones, he shut himself 
up. Then, like the Almighty, he wished to have his own 
firmament, soa ceiling was constructed at a giddy height 
and lighted in the daytime by a cleverly manipulated sun, 
and.at night by an artificial moon round which twinkled 
the groups of sham stars. But this did not satisfy him. 
He grew tired of this fixed heaven, the mechanism of which 
used up hundreds of slaves ; he insisted on reproducing 
the weather-changes, the storms and showers suitable to . 
the seasons. A hydraulic apparatus was put up at the 
top of the tower which at will could reproduce the gentle 
summer rain, the wild downpour, the mist of autumn, or 
the water-spout. He also made darts of lightning, whilst 
heavy chariots racing over the metal pavement of the 
subterranean passages of the tower, produced the rever- 
berating thunder. 

Believing himself to be in very truth the personification 
of God Almighty, he sat enthroned at the bottom of this 
well, that was all cased in gold and studded with gems 
and capped by its theatrical sky. On the right of his 
throne he set up the Cross of our Saviour; to the left, 
on an imitation dunghill of silver filigree he placed a cock. 
In this way he intended to represent the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

His former subjects marched past this painted, bedizened 
idol, motionless and cladin a gold mantle, on which countless 
gems sparkled in the light of the imitation heavenly bodies, 
flashing perpetually like a glowing brasier. 

One can picture between the Cross and the cock that 
wizened face crowned with a blazing mitre, its wrinkled 
brow, its cheeks, daubed with paint, its curly, matted 
beard and—the only sign that it lived—the hollow vacuous 
eyes peering out from a shrine of gold, flattered by the 
countless prayers that rose up round it with the clouds 
of incense. 

How long did this masquerade last? Fourteen years, 
according to the legend. But there came a time when the 
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Emperor Heraclius raised a huge army and set out in 
quest of the Holy Cross. He met the troops of Chosroes 
near the Danube, defeated his son, and, pressing onwards, 
invaded Persia, where he sought out the aged monarch 
in his tower. Of his son’s defeat Chosroes knew nothing, 
for the people all hated him and no one dared break the 
bad news to him. Great was his fury when Heraclius 
and his court rushed in, sword in hand. 

“Hear, O King!” cried the Emperor. ‘ Thou hast 
done honour after thy fashion to the Cross of Christ. 
If thou wilt confess that thou art only mortal, and but the 
humble servant of the Most High, thy life shall be spared. 
Iwill but carry away the Cross of our Redeemer ; thee I will 
suffer to reign over thy people in peace. But if thou 
refuse my conditions, then woe is thee, for I will slay thee 
outright.” 

As he listened the old king’s eyes shone lke blazing 
carbons, like the eyes of an old wolf at night, and he arose 
to curse his foe and reject his offer with scorn. Then 
with one stroke of his sword Heraclius sent the old man’s 
head rolling along the pavement, while the corpse with its 
golden vestments fell forward in a pool of blood. The 
Emperor had the old king buried forthwith, and then 
razed his tower. 

“ Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto.” 

All the monks, standing in their places, bowed low, 
their foreheads almost touching the desks in front of them. 
Then, rising as one, they responded : 

“ Sicut erat in principio,” 
seating themselves at the words 

“ Et im saecula saeculorum. Amen.” 

“It is too bad of me to let my thoughts wander like 
this,’ said Durtal to himself. ‘I ought to attend to the 
service. Why let an old legend like this distract me, 
a legend, by the way, that has not much foundation in 
reality? The facts of history are much simpler. 

In A.D. 611 Chosroes, king of Persia, conquered 
Jerusalem, helped thereto by the Jews who wished to 
rebuild the Temple. He cut the throats of the Christians, 
took Zachariah, the Archpriest prisoner, and captured 
the wood of the True Cross. This resulted in a Crusade 
of the Catholics against Chosroes. 
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Landing in Cilicia, the EmperorHeraclius won the battle 
of Issus, returned to Constantinople, and, with the support 
of the Caucasian tribes, attacked Trebizond where, to 
avenge the murder of the priests of Judea, he murdered the 
Magi. Then, having as allies the hordes of the Volga, 
he once more marched against the Persian army, and, 
after defeating it at Niniveh, fell back on Taurus. There 
the King’s son, Sisroés, who had just slain his father, 
came to sue for peace. His proposals were accepted. 
Zachariah the priest got his freedom and the Cross and the 
Roman Eagles captured by Chosroes at Jerusalem were 
restored. 

Chosroes was accordingly killed by his son, and of the 
clockwork tower, and the cock, history knows nothing. 

As for Heraclius, he resolved to bring back the Cross 
to the Holy Sepulchre. When he reached Jerusalem he 
placed the Cross on his shoulder, intending to climb the 
height of Golgotha; but, when he reached the gate of 
the city leading to the mountain, he found himself unable 
to budge a step. Then the Patriarch Zachariah gently 
pointed out to him that, when Christ entered by that 
gate he was not decked in royal robes, but was clad simply 
and rode an ass, thus giving an example of humility to all 
his followers. The Emperor took the hint, doffed his 
purple robe and his sandals, borrowed the ragged clothes 
of a poor man, and then easily climbed the height of 
Calvary and placed the Holy Cross in the same spot from 
which Chosroes had taken it. 

“Yet for all that,’ mused Durtal, “our valiant 
Heraclius made a bad end, for he helped to spread the 
heresy of the monothelites who, though they acknowledged 
in Christ both a divine and a human nature, believed that 
they had but one action and one will. He died, leaving 
a line of successors famous for their deeds of lust and crime. 

‘‘ Enough of this ; let us get back to the Office.”” This 
time it was easy for him to attend. The choir was singing 
the hymn of Fortunatus, the Vexilla Regis; and as, 
strophe on strophe, the hymn of triumph marched to its 
majestic end, he felt thrilled to his very marrow. He 
listened in ecstasy to the cries of victory : 

“Forward goes the Standard of the King, brightly 
shines the Mystery of the Cross’’; to those cries of war 
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and jubilation: ““O beautiful and sparkling tree, stained 
with the purple blood of the King! Scale from whose 
arm there hung the Body that snatched from Tartarus its 
prey ! Hail, Cross, our only Hope ! ”’ 

Then came the long anthem of the Magnificat, repeating 
the poet’s acclamations and praises: ‘‘O Cross, more 
radiant than the host of heaven, Sweet wood, sweet nails, 
bearers of a sweeter load’’; then the Magnificat itself, 
with solemn tone, and the Salve Requiem to remind the 
creature of the reality of sin, that life is not all the long 
hurrah, and that he must plead for forgiveness. 

‘“‘T think that your services are most inspiring,” said 
Madame Bavoil, as they came out of church. 

‘Yes, aren’t they? Quite different from those in the 
Cathedrals of Paris or Chartres. But what is lacking in 
Benedictine choral services is a boy’s voice. Still, one 
can’t have everything. After having attended these 
services so long I ought to be bored with them, but I am 
not. Every day they seem new to me; and I even like 
listening to those four Sunday Psalms, of which we get 
an extra dose, as they are sung at almost every festival.” 

“Why does the Liturgy make so much of these Psalms ? 
And why have you got four, instead of five, as we have ? 
For you seem to leave out the last one.” 

“Yes, the Benedictine Vespers skip the last Roman 
Psalm, but they make up for it by a short lesson, which is 
generally a model of enchanting melody. As to why— 
I cannot tell. Doubtless because the monastic service 
has been kept intact from the first, whereas the Roman 
service, in the course of the ages, has undergone im- 
provements, which ceased only when it reached its 
definite form. With regard to the reasons of the choice 
of the four Sunday Psalms in preference to others for so 
many festivals occurring on week-days, they are explained 
by handbooks, though the explanations given are hardly 
convincing, We can understand the presence of the 
opening Psalm, ‘ Dixit Dominus Domino meo,” which 
our Lord quoted to prove to the Pharisees His divinity. 
It is only right, then, that the Vespers, this Messianic 
song, should occupy the place of honour. The third, 
‘* Beatus vir qui timet Dominum,” was cited by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians to encourage them to give 
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alms generously. This may be some sort of a reason. 
Yet those for using the other two Psalms are not so 
convincing. The second, however, the Confitebor tibi. 
Domine,” speaking of the manna God showered on the 
Hebrews in the wilderness, contains an allusion to the 
Paschal food. Perhaps that is why it was retained as 
being suitable. The fourth Psalm, the ‘‘ Laudate, pueri, 
Dominum,” is a fine song of praise which worthily brings 
the series to a close: ; 

Nevertheless, it remains true that Vespers have not that 
clear-cut character of an evening prayer so noticeable in 
Compline. Very likely Dom Cabrol is right when he states 
in his book, La Priére antique, that the Vesper Psalms, 
which are numbered consecutively in the Psalter, were 
chosen without regard to their meaning, simply because 
they followed. I wonder, do these explanations satisfy 

ou?” 

“Oh! my friend, I am sure I know nothing about it ; 
but, in my humble opinion, you seem to be looking for 
difficulties where there are none. Would not this be 
simpler? The first Psalm shows forth our Lord, to whom 
it is personally addressed. The ‘ Beatus vir’ applies to 
the Just, that is, to St. Joseph, who is thus styled all 
through his Office; the ‘ Laudate, pueri,’ of which the 
wording recalls the ‘ Magnificat,’ applies to the Blessed 
Virgin. As for the second Psalm, the ‘ Confitebor,’ I had 
not guessed as much, but since you say that it relates to 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, all the better. With 
these Psalms I can pray to Jesus in His own Person and, 
under the sacred Eucharistic species, to St. Mary and to 
St. Joseph. More than that I do not ask; nor do I feel 
anxious to know if the service is more, or less, adapted to 
the needs of evening prayer. But, to change our subject : 
here we are in the middle of the village. That rather 
dirty-looking shop at the end of the street is, no doubt, 
the butcher’s where you get your meat? ”’ 

“Yes, we do; that is to say, we have the leavings of 
the monastery. One day the butcher kills an ox, or, to 
be more exact, a cow. Another day he kills a sheep, 
and another day a calf. Of these animals the greater 
part is, of course, reserved for the monastery which, not 
counting its guests, has fifty mouths to feed. So we have 
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to take what remains of the cow, the sheep and the calf, 
after the monastery has had what it wants, for you can 
well imagine that they won’t kill a beast just for us, for 
Monsieur Lampre or Mademoiselle de Garambois, Thus 
all of us, monks and laymen, have to eat of the same food 
and on the same day. This want of variety would not 
matter so much if only the butcher did not kill his beasts 
the night before, or even on the very morning of the day 
he sells the meat. For, oh dear ! one has to chew the most 
unspeakable stuff, something between rubber and floss 
silk !” 

“Up to a certain point, cooking improves meat that is 
too fresh,’ said Madame Bavoil, ‘‘ but in that case we 
must dispense with grilled cutlets or juicy beefsteaks ; 
indeed, one has to stew meat for hours in a casserole if it is 
like that bit of mutton you grumbled so much about at 
Chartres !’ and Madame Bavoil smiled. 

‘It seems to me,”’ she said, ‘‘ that if Mademoiselle de 
Garambois is so fond of good food she would not buy 
meat of this butcher. How does she manage? ” 

“Oh ! she and her servant are always going into Dijon 
to get provisions.”’ 

“Ah! Then, if it-comes to the worst, we can do the 
same. How long does it take to get there by train?” 

“A good half-hour, and the train-service is not a con- 
venient one. There is a train at 6.30 a.m.; another at 
to o'clock ; and another at 2 p.m. They leave Dijon at 
6am.andiz£a.m.; at3p.m.and6p.m. Those are all.”’ 

“ Do you often go to Dijon? ” 

“Sometimes. Dijon is a bright, charming town. 
There is a Gallery of Old Masters, a Moses’ Well that is 
most interesting, some quaint bye-streets and churches 
that like. It also possesses an excellent ‘ Black Virgin.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame Bavoil, ‘“‘so it has got a 
‘Black Virgin.’ I was somewhat unwilling to leave 
Chartres because of Notre Dame de Sous Terre and N.D. 
du Pilier, and now I shall find them here. It is not a 
modern Madonna, is it ? ” 

“No ; ‘ Our Lady of Supply,’ or of ‘ Good Hope,’ dates 
from the twelfth century, if I am not mistaken. In 1513 
she saved the city of Dijon that Louis de la Trémouille, 
at the head of a small force, was defending against the 
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Swiss. In memory of this event, a procession was held in 
her honour every year, on September 12th, until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was discontinued ; why, 
I do not know. At any rate, it is certain that, in Bur- 
gundy, Our Lady of Good Hope is held in great veneration. 
If the matter is of interest to you I will lend you a book— 
a rather stodgy one—in which her miracles are recounted 
by a certain Abbé Gaudrillet, who calls himself ‘ Mé- 
partist,’ priest of Notre Dame.” 

By this time they had reached home, where the house- 
keeper, Madame Vergognat, awaited them. Durtal intro- 
duced the two women to each other, secretly amused at 
the contrast between them. Madame Bavoil had not 
changed much, though her hair was thinner, and what 
remained of it was whiter; her features were still bony 
and sallow. Age had given angularity to her profile, but 
her dark eyes were the same, calm and yet sharp as a 
ferret. She always suggested something of the peasant- 
woman, and something of the candle-seller in a church, yet 
her face had a certain rapt look, a look of ecstasy, when 
prayer had touched her soul to flame. 

The other woman was fat, red-faced and bumptious. 
Her eyes were pig-like, and grey and white bristles 
sprouted underneath her coarse nose. Her mouth, with 
its row of yellow teeth, was one that could laugh, yet it had 
a hard, pinched look when closed. At a glance one could 
easily sum her up as a specimen of the bibulous charwoman 
of the French soil. Madame Bavoil, with her black 
eyes, looked her through and through, and then, with a 
sigh that said much, politely expressed a hope that their 
relations would be most friendly, saying that she meant to 
call her in often for some of the rougher housework. This 
assurance served to dispel the frown on Madame Vergo- 
gnat’s brow, but she nevertheless felt bound to appear 
more stupid than she really was, for fear of compromising 
herself in her replies. 

‘“‘T understand you to say,” persisted Madame Bavoil, 
“that at Madame Catherine’s, here, I can buy needles 
and thread, and all kinds of haberdashery. Is that so? ”’ 

“ Well, that all depends, my good lady. There’s thread 
and thread. Madame Catherine is most obliging. But 
you'd better see her yourself and tell her what you want.” 
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Madame Bavoil tried to make sense of this reply. But 
in vain. So she asked another question as to the shape 
of the loaves sold in the village. Madame Vergognat 
apparently did not understand, so she cautiously replied, 
‘“T really cannot explain.” 

“TI am only asking a simple question,’ continued 
Madame Bavoil: ‘‘ are the loaves that the baker sells 
round or long? Why, there must be some in the kitchen ; 
fetch me a bit and we’ll see.” 

The other woman brought back a crust. 

“ Tt’s the long sort. That is all I wanted to know.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is,’ assented Madame Vergognat. 

‘Oh dear !’”’ exclaimed Madame Bavoil, after she had 
gone, ‘‘ are they all like this at Val-des-Saints ? ” 

‘No, the others are worse. That one is the best. 
Now you can see what a job it is to get a plain ‘ yes’ or 
“no’ from any of them.” 

“Ah my friend ! the Father Confessor must have a nice 
time with parishioners of this sort ! How they must try 
to dodge him, and beat about the bush ! ”’ 

‘They don’t need to beat about any bush, for the 
simple reason that they never go near the confessional.” 

“What? With a monastery in the village, do you mean 
to say that they don’t go to confession ? ”’ 

““T’m a good Republican; that’s why I don’t go to 
Mass,’ is a phrase that you'll often hear in this part of the 
world. As for the morals of the peasantry, they are too 
shocking for words. Political agents have entirely 
corrupted them.” 

“Oh Lord!’ exclaimed Madame Bavoil, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘ What are we coming to? Here am I, compelled 
to live among the companions of the Prodigal Son, for, if 
my friend speaks truth, that is what they are ! ” 


CHAPTER: II 


“You two belong to the family ; I am not going to wash 
your hands any more,” said the Abbot, laughing, to 
Durtal and M. Lampre. “ Go straight to your places.” 
And the Abbot, who stood at the door of the refectory, 
moved aside to let them pass. Next to him were two 
monks; one held an old china basin and ewer, and the 
other, a towel. A priest-visitor entered. The Abbot 
took the ewer, and in sign of welcome, poured a few drops 
of water on his fingers, and handed him over to the guest- 
master, who beckoned him to follow and placed him next 
to Durtal. 

The refectory was a huge room with the beams across 
the ceiling supported by quaintly-wrought brackets on 
which flowers and little animals were carved. Like the 
Chapter Hall, the oratory, and the guests’ reception room, 
the refectory dated from the fifteenth century, being all 
that remained of the original abbey, save for a great 
winding staircase and some old cellars. The other parts 
of the building had been erected in the seventeenth 
century, or quite recently. 

The white walls of the refectory were panelled half-way 
up with pine ; on each side a long bench ran along the 
panelling, whilst the tables, set closely together, leaving 
just room enough to pass, were fixed to a slightly raised 
floor on either side, so that the whole was like a street 
with wooden side-walks and the centre roadway entirely 
covered with square red tiles. The six large casements 
held lozenge panes of ground glass. At the further end 
of the room was the Abbot’s table which was like the 
others ; only the panelling on the wall behind it was cone- 
shaped and surmounted by a cross at the point. This 
table was flanked by two others, one on the right for the 
Prior, and that on the left for the Sub-Prior. Like the 
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Abbot, both thése sat at meals alone. Facing them, at 
the other end of the room, near the door, a novice stood 
at a desk, ready to read aloud during the meal. 

Everyone was standing. 

Benedicite, said the Abbot. 

Benedicite, repeated the two lines of monks. 

Oculi omnium. 

In te sperant, Domine, et tu das escam illorum in tempore 
opportuno. Aperis, tu, manum tuam et imples omne 
amimal benedictione. 

And at the “ Gloria”’ of the Doxology all heads went 
down, to rise again at the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” only again to 
bow during the silent recitation of the ‘‘ Pater.”’ 

Then the Abbot’s voice was again heard: 

Oremus. Benedic, Domine, nos et haec tua dona que 
de tua largitate sumus sumpturr. Per Christum, etc. 
Amen, 

Then the young novice from his desk intoned in a fresh, 
clear voice, ‘‘ Jube, Domine, benedicere. 

And the Abbot replied : 

Mense cealestis participes faciat nos Rex eterne gloria. 

‘““ Amen,” said all the monks in unison, as each one 
unfolded his napkin, in which were rolled a knife, fork 
and spoon. 

The guests’ table was in the centre of the room, near 
that of the Abbot, which overlooked it, for the Abbot’s 
table was on a raised platform, whereas the guests’ table 
was on the centre floor. A wide space separated it from 
that of the lay-brothers, which was near the reading-desk. 

Two Fathers in blue aprons served the monks and the 
brothers. The guests were waited on by the guest- 
master. The guests’ dinner (for in the monastery lunch 
is called dinner, and dinner, supper) consisted of meat- 
broth, thickened with semolina, boiled beef, mutton with 
haricot beans, a salad over-soaked in vinegar, custard and 
a small bit of cheese. The monks had the same fare, 
minus the mutton and the custard. 

Some drank water with a little wine, and others, plain 
water, Silence was the rule, each monk being busily 
engaged with what was on his plate. 

After having chanted, at dinner, a passage from the 
Bible, or, at supper, some articles from the Rule, the lector 
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appointed for the week always went on to read extracts 
from some religious or semi-profane work, first announcing 
the author and title of the work, and the chapter. He 
always had to read in a sing-song monotone, so as to insure 
that the hearers took no pleasure in the manner of his 
delivery. It was a mere shower of grey words. At first 
nobody paid any attention ; but as the first edge of their 
appetites became blunted, diners leaned back and listened, 
that is, if the subject happened to be interesting. 

But alas! it was usually extremely tedious. Dry 
morsels of history, or, worse still, scraps from the Lives of 
the Saints, written in that unctuous style beloved of 
Catholics. Not seldom a smile would cross the face of the 
monks when they heard for the thousandth time the same 
old wearisome tales. 

Those who had finished their meal wiped their knife and 
fork and spoon and, having washed them, they wrapped 
them up again in their napkin. The Abbot looked about 
to see that everyone had eaten his portion of cheese, and 
then, smartly tapping the table with his little hammer, 
he stopped the reading. The lector changed his tone and 
in a plaintive voice chanted the words: ‘“ Tu autem, 
Domine, muiserere nobis.” 

With much shuffling of feet all arose and replied, ‘‘ Deo 
Gratias.”’ 

The Abbot, in the somewhat tremulous voice of an old 
man, intoned : 

“ Confiteantur tibt, Domine, omma opera tua.” 

“ Et sancti tur benedicant tibt,” came the answer. 

Then, as at the ‘‘ Benedicite,’’ all heads were bowed at 
the ‘‘ Gloria,’ and the Abbot spoke the prayer : 

Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro universis 
beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in se@cula seculorum., 
Amen, 

Then, turning, they all filed out of the refectory, the 
monks going first and the Abbot last. Passing through 
the cloister to the recitation of the ‘‘ Miserere,”’ they 
reached the chapel, where the service of grace ended. 

On coming out of chapel, the Abbot, as was customary, 
asked his guests to take coffee with him. 

The room set apart for such receptions was at the foot 
of the stairs leading to the cells. It was solidly built 
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with walls of such huge thickness that in the embrasures 
of its two windows beds could have been placed. They 
were whitewashed and adorned with photography, 
showing views of the old portion of the abbey. Over the 
chimney-piece of coloured plaster hung a Crucifix, covered, 
seemingly, with just such tinfoil as that in which chocolate 
is wrapped. As furniture there were rush-bottom chairs 
and a large table of white wood covered with striped 
oil-cloth. 

Round this table were grouped the Abbot, Dom de 
Fonneuve, the Prior, Dom Felletin, the Master of Novices, 
Dom Badole, the guest-master, the priest on a visit, and 
M. Lampre and Durtal, invited in honour of St. Placid’s 
feast. 

Dom Badole was vainly hunting for a sugar-basin that 
all the while stood right in front of him. He was short 
and thick-set, and, had he worn a mob-cap, his sallow, 
wrinkled face might have been mistaken for that of some 
ultra-devout old maid, for he had just the same placid 
half-smile. His way of greeting with arms folded across 
his chest, his obsequious manner and affected politeness, 
were a trifle annoying ; yet, strange to say, this man, so 
pleasant to others, towards himself was severity personi- 
fied. When his day of chatttering and bowing and 
scraping was over, he was unsparing in his use of the 
discipline, chastising himself for his enforced neglect of 
the inner life amid the frivolous duties of attending on 
guests that came and went. He could never bring himself 
to reconcile his duties as host with the recollection de- 
manded of amonk. At times one wondered, looking into 
his cold, pale blue eyes, eyes with just a suspicion of 
cruelty like those of a Siamese cat, if he would not also 
have willingly administered a dose of the discipline to those 
visitors who unwittingly caused him so much inward 
trouble. As a monk he was exemplary, and, as a priest, 
most pious ; but slow of comprehension, and not of more 
than average intelligence. After having given him a trial 
in several other capacities, in which he had invariably 
proved a failure, he was allotted the easy task of looking 
after the guests, and when there were only two guests he 
got along tolerably well ; but if there were more, he got 
flurried and asked for further assistance. 
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The Prior offered a singular contrast. Despite his 
seventy years, Dom de Fonneuve was hale and hearty. 
His lucid, vigorous mind and his fame as a scholar in the 
world of historians made of him the chief personality of 
this abbey. In summer, people came from all quarters of 
the globe to consult him. Texts were submitted to him 
which he deciphered as easily as child’s play. He would 
correct copyist’s blunders, detect interpolations, and, in 
the twinkling of an eye, re-established the original text. 
He was, to boot, a very mine of erudition ; conversant 
with every volume in the library and able instantly to 
unearth information that another would have taken a 
week to discover. In that time he was one of the last 
survivors of that generation of giants trained by Dom 
Guéranger ; with Dom Pitra he had gone through all the 
archives and all the libraries of Europe. 

But what was better still than his matchless learning 
was his kindliness, his warmth of heart ; he was a lover 
of souls, he yearned for them with almost passionate 
sympathy and wept for joy to think that he had been able 
to save even one. He had been nicknamed, not at all 
unjustly, ‘‘ Mother of the Monastery,” for he was indeed 
a man to whom you could tell your troubles, sure of 
coming away consoled. He had lived in several monasteries, 
had also been the victim of many an intrigue, yet he had 
preserved his childlike spirit, never believing evil of 
any one. Sincerely fond of his brethren, as the Rule 
commands, he was always ready to make it up with any 
monk who might have done him an injury, always ready 
to forgive and forget. From the depth of his nature there 
surged up a flood of affection that carried all before it, 
a desire to believe the best ; such was his tenderness that 
a single, kindly word would bring tears to his eyes. 

With his big, round head, sparkling eyes and lined 
forehead, he suggested sturdiness, not devoid of just a 
touch of good-tempered mischief. His was the face of 
one who enjoyed a laugh and was ready to laugh even at 
small things. His one fault was his hasty temper. At 
any sign of irregularity among the monks he was given 
to suddenly boiling over, like milk in the saucepan. 
He would reprimand them furiously, banging the table 
with his fist, and then, when the culprit had slunk away 
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would run after him, embrace him, and implore him to 
forgive his vehemence. Indeed, so eager was he to make 
amends for what in his fatherly kindness he deemed an 
outrage, that the delinquent could afterwards transgress 
with impunity. So fearful was he of losing his temper 
again and of again wounding the feelings of a brother, 
that he preferred to restrain himself and shut an eye 

. . at least for a while. 

The Abbot was of a calm disposition and more uniformly 
benevolent. He took no steps to reprove and let his 
Prior play the part of corrector-in-chief, well knowing that 
correction was but a prelude to petting. On both he smiled 
impartially. Nearly eighty years old, he thought it 
enough to set the example to the others. Newly shaven, 
he might be seen every morning in church half an hour 
before anyone else, making his meditation previous to 
matins ; and the young monks who found it no easy thing 
to be out of bed at four o’clock of a winter’s morning, 
reverenced this tall, gaunt old man who, with his slight 
stoop, with his nose, and his spectacles, put one in mind 
of Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris; they admired 
his pluck in refusing to avail himself of any of the comforts 
or privileges which his age and his infirmities would 
have amply justified him in accepting. 

There was also a good deal of fimesse beneath the quiet 
exterior of this good old man, ever so careful to withhold 
his hand. He was perfectly well aware of the fault of 
his flock and at times he could characterize them in a 
quaint way of his own. 

“Father Titourne,’’ he said, speaking of a professed 
monk who was always in the clouds and never in time for 
the Office, “ Father Titourne suffers from a draught 
through the brain, and how can you expect me to help? ” 

“The monastery is ruled too laxly,” growled M. Lampre. 

‘‘But you must admit that such leniency of government 
proves how virtuous the monks are,” replied Durtal, 
“ for, in the world, an institution governed in so easy-going 
a way would soon collapse. Yet here, everything goes 
on well.” 

M. Lampre could not but assent, but he still went on 
carping. He was a born grumbler, this chubby little old 
man of seventy, with his purple face, white hair, and 
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stubbly beard. And yet he was both obliging and generous. 
He was also very religious, but liked a laugh and was not 
averse to an occasional ribald joke. Oddly enough he 
was the only Burgundian by birth among all those 
connected with the monastery. 

The guest-master entered with a coffee-pot in his hand. 
‘““ The stove had gone out,” he explained,’’ and I did not 
want to offer you cold coffee. lam sorry that I am late ; 
please excuse me, and do help yourselves to sugar.” 

He filled the tiny cups, and into liqueur-glasses, each the 
size of a thimble, he poured a few drops of white cognac. 

“Well,” said Dom de Fonneuve, addressing Durtal, 
“were you pleased with this morning’s ceremony? ”’ 

“Indeed, Father, I was. The novices did their part 
wonderfully well.” 

“T must tell them that, for they will be pleased to know 
that you thought so !”’ exclaimed the Prior. 

The feast of St. Placid was an important event in 
Benedictine monasteries, for he was the patron saint of 
novices, and on his feast it was usual for the novices to 
take the Fathers’ places in the choir. 

They took over the Office, intoned the anthems, sang all 
the choral music, and, in a word, acted as leaders of the 
choir. 

“Yet, my dear Durtal,’’ observed M. Lampre, “ you 
must admit that, if Father Cantor had not come to the 
rescue during the Gloria and the Gradual they could never 
have got through.”’ 

“ And you, in turn,” said Durtal, “‘ must admit that the 
plain-song of this Mass is difficult to sing, besides being 
pretentious and ugly. Is there in art anything more un- 
musical and incoherent than this so-called solemn Gloria, 
with its cellar-to-attic ascents, its switchback-like ups and 
downs? It is the same with the dancing “ Credo,”’ sung 
on great days which is far below the ordinary ‘ Credo.”’ 
In to-day’s mass’the second phrase of the ‘“‘ Gradual ” 
and the “ Alleluia’ are really the only two good things. 

‘‘ How different it is from the frugal, straight-forward 
masses, from that heavenly plain-song, heard on smaller 
feasts ! Indeed, the more I hear it, the more I am 
convinced that Gregorian music does not lend itself to 
embellishment. The tender, plaintive Kyrie Eleisons used 
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on ordinary days are spoilt when a more important 
festival provides an opportunity to dress them up. The 
only impression conveyed is that pure Gothic melodies 
have been covered with stucco, ornaments moulded in 
modern staves, sculptured neumes with plaster.” 

“Ts it not true that the Solemn Masses are, musically 
speaking, vastly inferior to the Masses used on the lesser 
Saints’ Days? Remember, too, those feastless Saturdays, 
when the ‘ simple’ Mass of St. Mary is sung, the Kyrie, 
No. 7, brief, plaintive, with its hint of the passing-bell ; 
the Gloria, calm, albeit cheerful, and so emphatic in its 
expression of praise; the Agnus Dei, suggestive of a 
child’s prayer, with its simple melody, almost coaxing in 
tone—all that is admirable in its sobriety and candour ; 
far above those complicated airs, those sentimental 
phrases, which, under pretence of expanding the simple 
tunes, have only distorted them, and which we have to 
endure, forsooth, because a saint happens to occupy a 
higher rank in the calendar !”’ 

“The fact is,” said the Prior, “ that plain-song was 
made to be sung by the people. Hence it had to be easy 
to learn and to remember, minus needless vocal ornaments, 
and without uncalled-for difficulties, Your remark is 
correct ; plain-song 7s made ugly by expanding it and by 
dressing it up, as it were, in a court train. The truth 
of this is proved by the fact that the boys and girls of the 
village who have been taught by Father Ramondoux, sing 
quite well at the Sunday High Mass when it is a simple 
Double, but are floored if the Office is of a higher grade, 
for instance, a Double of the first class.” 

“Ah!” cried Durtal, recalling certain Masses, ‘‘ the 
second phrase of the gradual, usually the best, certain 
Alleluias breathing a divine jubilation, even some entire 
Masses, from the Introit to the Ite, missa est—for instance, 
that of the Blessed Sacrament, those of the Blessed Virgin, 
that of an Abbot, or the Dilexisti of the Common of Virgins 
—what master-pieces are they of musical inspiration ! 

“In these the ornament is perfect; the ‘Common of 
the Saints,’ I think, might be likened to a set of jewel-cases 
in which all the gems are set out in order; on red velvet 
for the Martyrs, on white velvet for the Saints who do not 
bear that title. Each jewel-case contains a collection of 
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pieces: Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Gradual, Alleluia, Offertory, 
Sanctus and Communion; a musical whole that is the 
analogue of a lady’s set of jewels, earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, rings, in which stones and settings are all matched 
and in perfect harmony.” 

“It amounts to this,’”’ said the Abbot,‘‘ the mediocre 
is the exception, and it is the admirable that predominates. 
You instance a Gloria that is hideous, or a few hymns 
whose melodies are muddled and tasteless. But, what is 
that when set beside the imposing mass of really fine 
music to be found in our service-books ?” 

“You are right, my Lord Abbot; criticism can only 
single out a few pieces for blame, and those, I may add, are 
the least ancient ones, or those which have undergone most 
alteration. For, the simpler the Gregorian chant, the more 
likely it is to be untouched and ancient. The only mis- 
fortune is that, on great festivals, heralded by chimes of 
bells, when the music ought to match the pomp and 
ceremony of a beautiful service—just on those very festi- 
vals one has to listen to the worst specimens of the chant.” 

‘All the same,’’ remarked the Prior, ‘‘ we must be 
thankful to Dom Pothier and the Solesmes School for 
having revived these ancient melodies which are the 
Church’s own music and, in fact, her only music, for all 
the cleverest musicians, from Palestrina to the masters of 
our own day, when they sought to set to music the themes 
of the Liturgy, never succeeded in composing anything 
to equal the music of our Kyrie, our ‘ Pater,’ or even of 
our ‘ Credo,’ to say nothing of the ‘ Te Deum,’ and of the 
Lessons and Gospels of Holy Week.” 

“The first thing to find out,” said M. Lampre, “ is 
whether the Palestrina music, that has been dinned into 
our ears ever since the cheap success of the choir of 
St. Gervais, is Church music at all. Personally, I doubt it. 
This method of making the voices gallop along, one after 
the other, till they all end in a dead heat savours too much 
of the steeple-chase. Itis music fit indeed for the paddock 
or the race-course, not for the House of God; forit does not 
in the least express the cry of the soul, nor render a prayer.”’ 

‘“‘ His excess of fugue and counterpoint does not appeal 
to me either,’ said the Prior, ‘‘ Such music suggests the 
theatre or concert-hall; it has in it too much of the 
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composer, is too»vain-glorious ; it is music, as it were, 
conceived in sin. How then, can it interest either wor- 
shippers or priest ?”’ 

“Except by pondering to the auto-liturgical taste 
of both,” observed Durtal, with a smile. 

‘To go back to our novices,” said Dom Felletin who 
thought it best to change the conversation—to which the 
secular priest and the guest-master were not listening, 
being engaged in a discussion on the crisis in viticulture 
—if you bear in mind, that, owing to lack of time, they had 
only had two choir-practices, you must admit that, apart 
from their failure in the Gloria, they did remarkably well.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, Father; and how fine Brother Blanche 
looked in his heavy cope, wielding the precentor’s baton |” 

The Abbot smiled. ‘‘He’s a good boy, isn’t he? And 
so are the others. It isa positive blessing to have such lads 
as those in an abbey !_ First there is this Brother Blanche. 
He is a real angel for piety ; he loves archeology and is 
heads over heels in love with the Liturgy. He has also 
got a very good voice. We shall help him to cultivate his 
talents, and some day he will do credit to our monastery. 
Then there is Brother Gédre, who is equally good and works 
hard at his Greek. If we find that he has the makings of 
a good Greek scholar, that will be splendid, for we want one. 
Brother Sourche is the cleverest and the most able of all ; 
but he has a restless mind and a leaning towards rational- 
ism, but, no doubt, the atmosphere of the cloister will cure 
him. Brother Marigot and Brother Vénérand are not so 
quick. They find theology difficult, and make little 
progress ; but they are very docile and obedient. Later 
on, various house-duties will be entrusted to them which 
do not require intellectual effort mor any special 
aptitude. As for the novices who came to us from the 
secular priesthood, they are excellent ; and we have every 
reason to be pleased with them:” 

“My Lord Abbot, you are forgetting Brother de Cham- 
béon,”’ said Dom Felletin. 

“What a saintly man!” exclaimed the Abbot after 
a pause, ‘‘What an instance of a vocation received late in 
life! At the age of fifty-five Monsieur de Chambéon with- 
drew from the world where he occupied a distinguished 
place in order to be admitted into our novitiate. He 
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became a child again and lived with lads of eighteen to 
twenty, setting an example to them all. He is the Brother 
Excitator ; he has to be on his feet before anyone else, to 
ring the bell and wake the others. He polishes the stairs 
and trims the lamps, and does other even more menial 
tasks. And allsosimply, almost making an excuse for mo- 
nopolizing the work that others find unpleasant. ‘I don’t 
need so much sleep at my age,’ he says, ‘ and I am more 
used to house-work than these young fellows.’ In short, 
he always invents excellent reasons for imposing upon 
himself all the drudgery.” ; 

“To me it is profoundly edifying,” said the Prior, 
“ to see him, with his grey hair, laughing and joking with 
our youngsters,” 

‘““ By the way,” said the guest-master, who had exhausted’ 
the topic of viticulture, ‘‘ what is there in the newspapers ? 
Do they still talk of strangling us in the noose of some new 
law?” 

Indeed they do,’’ replied M. Lampre. “‘ They talk about 
it more and more. The Masonic press is merciless ; 
persecution is the order of the day.” 

‘Bah !’’ exclaimed the Prior, ‘‘ they would never dare 
to do it. Parliament would never pass such a law. 
To interfere with the Religious Orders is a tough job and 
there is nobody big enough to tackle it. In my opinion, 
the journalists are merely bent on pleasing the vulgar 
with threats that will come to nothing.” 

““T wonder,” replied Durtal. ‘‘ Look how the assault 
on the Church has been methodically pushed on for years 
with unabating fury. The freedom allowed to Catholics 
has steadily been curtailed. The Dreyfus business 
advanced the cause of Freemasonry and Socialism by 
over twenty years. It was, in fact, nothing more than a 
pretext for throttling the Church ; Jews and Protestants 
are all up in arms. Their journals sound the death-knell 
of themonk. Having made such headway, do you suppose 
that they will stop? And to spur on the Lodges, there 
is now a man who curses God, just as a demon might.”’ 

‘‘The Sieur Brisson,” said M. Lampre. 

‘‘ Ah!” reflected the Prior, ‘‘ what evil deeds must that 
man have done to hate our Lord like this?” 

“Well,” said the Abbot in conclusion, ‘‘ I agree with 
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Dom de Fonneuve that the storm is not yet ready to 
burst; moreover, our prayers will help to avert it. 
Meanwhile I think that we can sleep safely in our beds.” 

The cups and the liqueur glasses had long been empty. 
The Abbot’s rising was the signal for the others to take 
their departure. He went back to his cell; so did the 
Prior. Dom Badole accompanied his guest, while 
M. Lampre and Durtal followed Dom Felletin into the 
garden. The monks’ recreation-time, prolonged on 
account of the Festival, was not yet over. In an avenue of 
hornbeams the Fathers were walking in two ranks face to 
face, one stepping back and the other forward reversing 
when they reached the end of the path ; and at the other 
end of the garden the novices were doing likewise. 

The garden, roughly quadrangular, was situated behind 
the Abbey, and extended well into the country beyond. 
Coming out of the cloister, always on the same level, you 
passed several square plots—some set with beans and cab- 
bages and others with flowers. All the plots had a spindle- 
shaped pear-tree at each of their four corners. Between 
them ran little paths, edged with box, leading to the 
avenues of trees. Beyond these lay meadows and orchards 
flanked by a row of poplars behind which was the boundary 
wall. 

In the arrangement straight lines predominated too 
much, but the vegetation made up for it by its richness ; 
the meadows were fresh and green, while vine-branches 
in careless disorder ramped the walls of which the coping 
was clothed in emerald mosses and_brimstone-hued 
lichens, 

The alley assigned to the novices was on the right ; 
hedged in by straggling vines, it ended in a grotto above 
which stood a statue of St. Joseph. This grotto was 
divided into two cage-like compartments. One contained 
ravens in memory of St. Benedict’s pet. In the other 
there were doves in honour of St. Scholastica, whose soul 
had flown to Heaven in this shape. 

The afternoon wore its colours of bronze and blue. 
The day was one when round young Autumn’s lips, 
as yet almost unscathed, a smile hovered, recalling that of 
some vanished spring. The veil of clouds was suddenly 
drawn aside and, as the sun’s rays fell through the vine- 
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leaves, the ground was paved with large flakes of light 
and shadow. It was as if one trod upon a carpet of black 
lace laid on a floor of light-coloured pebbles. To screen 
themselves from the sun the novices either drew up their 
hoods, or threw over their heads the back portion of their 
scapulars, They were chatting merrily with Father 
Emonot, their under-master, or “‘ Father Zelator ” to give 
him his right title. 

Formerly curate at a church in Lyons, Father Emcnot 
was a little man full of nerves, with a bald head carried 
well backwards on a short neck, with a bilious complexion, 
and eyes that, thanks to his spectacles, could never be fixed. 
The subject of the conversation was, needless to say, the 
evening-office which the novices were again to conduct. 

“It’s no use,”’ sighed Blanche, the little novice, ‘‘ 1 am 
always in a blue funk when I have to intone the anthem. 
I’m no good unless I am singing with the rest of the choir, 
And then, you know, to hear in the silent church only one’s 
own voice, why, it at once makes you shiver all over.”’ 

“Don’t be so modest, little brother,’ said Durtal, as 
the novices surrounded him, “‘ you sang very well.” 

The lad blushed with pleasure. ‘‘ All the same, I felt 
choked,” he said, looking down. ‘‘ My throat seemed 
stuffed with wool and I was stifled. Ah ! and that cope, 
when you're not used to it! What a weight it is on your 
shoulders and arms! It makes one feel so strange and 
uncomfortable ! ”’ 

“ Like arecruit feelsin his sentry-box,” ventured Brother 
Aymé. 

“Your comparisons always remind one of the barrack- 
room and have nothing monastic about them,” said the 
Father Zelator to the last speaker, whose appearance, 
suggestive of Paris and the Boulevards, was hardly in keep- 
ing with his associates. 

He was only a postulant and was not expected to stay 
long. He was sharp and also deeply religious, but after 
his year in the army he had come back with rather free 
manners, and a craze for imitating military music which 
served to exasperate so timorous and straight-laced a 
person as Father Emonot. 

Indeed, the latter would have got rid of him if Dom 
Felletin had not pleaded the culprit’s cause in the Chapter. 
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“Come, come,” he said, ‘‘ don’t let us take the matter so 
seriously. Brother Aymé will behave better in time. 
Being with us will have its effect. Let us wait and see.” 

A bell rang. The recreation time had come to an end. 
The novices ceased talking and in the charge of the Father 
Zelator went back to the abbey. Dom Felletin stayed 
with M. Lampre and Durtal, and they went towards the 
meadow. 

“Those two will never manage to. understand each 
other !”’ said M. Lampre. 

“You see,” replied the other, ‘‘Dom Emonot can’t 
abide frivolity, yet after many devotional exercises these 
young folk must get some relaxation, I don’t deny that 
this postulant’s manners are open to objection, but they 
may improve. His most annoying trick is that of 
imitating with puffed-out cheeks the playing of the 
ophicleide, then again, he always says the first silly thing 
that comes into his head, also he loves a joke. His jokes 
are innocent enough, no doubt, yet only the other day one 
of them made the Father Zelator quite red with anger ; 
he reported it to the Abbot, who, however, only smiled.” 

“What other bit of tomfoolery of his do you know of ? ” 

“Well, I had just been lecturing to them on Chapter XX 
of the Rule which states that no one is to be so bold as to 
deem anything his own, nor even speak of it as such. 
This is the explanation of the monks’ use of “ our” for 
“my; they must not say ‘my book, my scapular, 
my fork,’ but ‘our book’ ‘our scapular’ ‘ our fork.’ 
Of course, it stands to reason that this only applies to 
articles and things we use. 

“But when the lecture was over, Brother Aymé 
at once trod on little Blanche’s foot, saying, by way 
of apology, ‘ Brother, I am afraid I trod on our foot.” 

“Father Emonot who overheard this nonsense thought 
that it was disrespectful towards myself. Just imagine ! ” 

“It was a somewhat feeble joke, but not enough to 
hang a cat for,”’ said Durtal. 

“TI can’t see why the deuce you have such a narrow- 
minded Novice-Master as Emonot,” exclaimed M. Lampre. 

Father Felletin laughed. ‘‘ Each of us serves to complete 
the other,’ he said. ‘‘ Father Emonot has what I lack 
as Novice-Master. He is orderly, observant and always on 
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the alert. This is just what is needed in a community that 
consists of two groups, the elderly novices who entered 
when already priests, and the youngsters. This division 
sometimes creates a little ill-feeling, the elder ones thinking 
themselves superior to the younger, and the younger 
quoting the Rule to rebut any such claim. Now our 
Father Zelator has a knack of obviating all such petty 
discords. There has not been one since he came. He 
treats all as equal, but with such fine tact that no one can 
grumble. You, my dear Durtal, who, in your quality of 
oblate-novice, have the run of the novices’ quarters, you 
must admit that the wax-floors of the corridor are kept 
well rubbed, that there is not a speck of dust anywhere, 
and that all the cells are clean and tidy. 

“Father Emonot has insisted on fresh air and cleanliness 
everywhere ; he has also made the novices do manual 
work, which is good for their health and was prescribed by 
our Patriarch. Before he came, all they did in this way was 
to clean the Fathers’ boots on Saturdays. In short, he 
has trained all his pupils by a discipline excellent alike for 
body and for soul.” 

“ He’s just a drill-sergeant !’’ grunted M. Lampre. 

“Ah ! well, they’re wanted. I am getting old, and if 
I am still of some use in giving conferences, and as spiritual 
director, I am no good whatever on the practical side. 
Slovenliness, dirt and disorder would be the rule were I not 
seconded by such a Zelator ; he may be narrow-minded 
and scrupulous, but, after all, he is a very holy monk.” 

‘In short,’’ said Durtal, with a laugh, “if they had not 
got him toscold them now and then, your pupils would be 
too happy, and the monastery would be too much like the 
garden of Eden !”’ 

A bell clanged. ‘“ That’s the first bell for Vespers. 
Good-bye,” said Dom Felletin as he withdrew. 

After service, when they had got out of church, M. Lampre 
walked part of the way with Durtal, and resumed the 
conversation. 

‘‘ Believe me,” he said, ‘‘ Dom Felletin in his turn will 
have a lot of worry if he persists in keeping that Zelator. 
I know the man through and through; I admit he is a 
religious and a holy man. He does not hesitate to mortify 
his own body if by so doing he can save his disciples from 
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temptation ; if during the day he has made them unhappy, 
at night he wiil go and pray before theirdoor. Yet, with 
all his virtues, he, like the guest-master, is far too fussy and 
scrupulous, and for this the others suffer. Then, what is 
worse in my opinion, his conception of the Benedictine 
life is an appalling one so far as the future of the order is 
concerned. He thinks that a monk’s life should be one 
of passive obedience . ... 

“ Yes, but what of that?” interposed Durtal. 

‘“‘ Allow me to finish what I was saying—that it mainly 
consists in skilful performance of the solemn offices in 
choirs. In his opinion the clearest sign of a vocation is 
that a novice should please Dom d’Auberoche, the master 
of ceremonies, should know how to carry the acolyte’s 
candle quite straight, and, with his fingers sufficiently 
apart, to reveal the sham turquoises and imitation gems that 
adorn it. 

“His dream is to produce others as fatuous as himself ; 
he passes candidates who would not stand the ghost of a 
chance even in third-rate seminaries. His recruiting 
methods are beneath contempt ; he admits pupils whom all 
other institutions refuse, people who want to be monks 
because they are unfit for anything else; yet these he 
marks out for the priesthood if only they fall in with 
all his fads and fancies. Dom Felletin may say what he 
likes, but the result is that an unsatisfactory class of 
novices is imposed on the Abbot, who fondly imagines that 
the prosperity of a monastery consists in an ever-increasing 
number of postulants. What the intellectual level of the 
Benedictines will be in a few years’ time, if this sort of thing 
goes on, goodness only knows !”’ 

“ And mind you, it is not only here that brain-power is 
at a low ebb,” continued M. Lampre, after a pause, 
‘in the other abbeys it is just the same. Their 
recruits are drawn from the secular clergy, who often 
provide us with scholarly novices, but chiefly from the 
mercantile, military and naval classes, from the nobility and 
the men of law. Obviously people of this character are 
far superior to Brothers Marigot and Vénérand, those 
favourite pupils of Father Emonot; but, all the same, are 
they fitted by their earlier education to become what 
I call real, true Benedictines ? What rubbish ! Novitiates 
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such as these will never give us a Dom Pitra, a Dom 
Pothier, a Dom Mocquereau, a Dom Chamart or a Dom de 
Fonneuve, monks worthy to carry on the tradition of 
St. Maur!” 

“ Ah !”’ exclaimed Durtal, ‘‘ but supposing they only 
aspired to sanctity ! Would that not be even better than 
scholarship? We hear a lot about St. Maur, of which the 
tradition has been inherited by the congregation of 
Solesmes, but just think a little: there’s Father Mabillon, 
and Father Monfaucon, Father Marténe, Father Luc 
d’Achery and Father Ruinart, to name five. But there is 
no St. Mabillon, no St. Monfaucon, no St. Marténe, no 
St. Luc d’Achery, no St. Ruinart! The community of 
St. Maur has never given to Heaven a single saint! Is 
that a matter for congratulation ? 

“Then, again, as to Benedictine learning: with the 
exception of musical palzography, does not the Ecole des 
Chartes surpass it utterly? The truth is that its place is 
now taken by the laity. 

“Tt is not to learning but rather to art that the Order 
of St. Benedict should look if it would uphold the standard 
of its ancient fame. It ought to get artists in order to 
revive religious art, now at its dying gasp; it ought to 
do for literature and art what Dom Guéranger did for the 
Liturgy,and Dom Pothier for church music. The Abbot of 
Solesmes saw this, and did his best to make some headway 
in this direction. Among his monks he had an architect 
of talent to whom he entrusted the task of erecting the new 
buildings of the Monastery ; and Dom Mellet hewed out 
of granite a monument admirable in its simplicity and 
strength, the only specimen of real monastic architecture 
produced in our time. What is now wanted is men of 
letters, sculptors, painters; in short, what we should 
revive is, not the tradition of St. Maur, but that of 
Cluny. . . . True, inmy humble opinion the oblates are far 
more likely to bring about this result than the Fathers. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right, but, apart from this question of 
art, allow me to tell you that your preference for piety, 
rather than for learning, would work havoc in an abbey, 
for, after all, nothing is more risky than to admit and 
ordain a slow-witted man simply because he leads a 
godly life. Godliness, saintliness even, may disap- 
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pear; but stupidity, every! That is the one thing that 
remains |’ ~~ 

“But such discussions are really a waste of breath if 
you come to think of it; for the future of the Order is 
threatened with dangers far more grave. In spite of the 
Abbot’s optimisim, I greatly fear that before very long 
his monks will be dispersed and driven out of France. 
Thus all that they can do, therefore, is to spend their time 
in prayer, waiting for the catastrophe : 

“Alas !’’ exclaimed M. Lampre. 

On this they parted. As he walked along, Durtal 
thought to himself: ‘‘ What anodd man is this M. Lampre! 
He cannot bring himself to see that a monastery is a 
microcosm, ahuman society in miniature, a picture in little, 
of ordinary life. In a convent there cannot be only 
St. Benedicts and St. Bernards any more than there can 
be only men of genius and talent in the world. Meaner 
characters are needed to do meaner work: so it has 
always been, and so it willever be. We are for ever being 
told of the greatness of the coenobites of St. Maur ; yet, how 
many of them knew nothing of either scholarship or 
research ; how many of them by performing lowly tasks 
allowed the Mabillons to work in peace, and helped and 
supported them by their prayers |! And where, or in what 
class of society, could M. Lampre find such an assemblage 
of all the virtues as in our monastery? For there is not 
one monk who is not fervent. I am not thinking only of 
the Abbot, of Dom de Fonneuve or Dom Felletin, but of 
the others, too. Of course, among them there are some 
that are thick-headed and incapable, but they are excellent 
priests for all that ; before abusing them, would it not be 
as well to ask ourselves if our Lord does not delight more 
in those souls that escape the perils of the mind and the 
dangers of a vain-glorious learning? And how charming 
the novices are! When I see that lad of seventeen, 
little Brother Blanche, with his frank, open face, clear 
blue eyes and merry smile, I can picture to myself the utter 
innocence of his soul that rejoices in God. Nor is he the 
only one, for his companions are just as simple and as 
pious as he.” 

And, as he walked on, Durtal continued to muse; ‘I 
have often noticed this: anew novice comes looking shy 
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and awkward, his eyes the same as those of anyone else. 
But wait afew weeks ; let him get over his home-sickness, 
which will last a fortnight more or less—for all have to 
contend with this; in fact they are warned that it is 
inevitable—well, once the depression has worn off, the 
novice’s face has a quite different look. It becomes 
brighter, and as it were, cleaner, and the difference is 
in the eyes. This change alone almost suffices to show 
whether the novice has a vocation. It would really seem 
as if the cloister had given a lustre to eyes that before were 
dull ; asifit had cleansed them from the dust of the world. 

“Tt is strange indeed, but it is true. 

“Then, how happy are these lads! Most of them know 
nothing of life ; they will come gently into bloom, like plants 
housed in a conservatory, embedded in suitable mould, 
where neither frost nor wind can touch them. Of course, 
that cannot prevent Satan from attacking them, like a 
worm that gnaws their roots; but the gardeners here are 
clever men, and Father de Fonneuve and Dom Felletin 
have old secret remedies to effect a cure.” 

“Good gracious! How silly of me!” he suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘‘I quite forgot to get what Madame Bavoil 
asked me to bring her. Now I shall have to go back to 
the monastery.” 

He turned back and at the lodge-gate of the monastery 
exchanged a word of greeting with Brother Arséne, the 
pay-brother, who combined the function of tailor with 
that of door-keeper. 

“Ts Father Pharmacist in?” 

‘“To be sure, M. Durtal ; when he is not at church, he 
is always busy with his herbs in his room ; he never stirs 
from it.” 

In order to allow the country women to enter the 
pharmacy, which, gratis and for the glory of God, made up 
their prescriptions, the cell of Father Philagone Miné was 
situated near the porter’s lodge, outside the enclosure. 

Durtal lifted the latch, but in spite of Brother Arséne’s 
assurance, the room was empty. 

Thinking that its occupant could not be far off, Durtal 
took a rush chair and began to make a mental inventory 
of the contents of the room, 

It was the weirdest abode imaginable. The hovel, 
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with its lime-washed wails, had once been a kitchen ; 
it still contained the cooking range, on which, in copper 
saucepans, mysterious potions were simmering ; on shelves 
of white deal stood phials and packets duly labelled ; 
opposite the window, the cracked panes of which had been 
mended with stars of varnished paper, a cretonne curtain, 
greasy as a dish-cloth, hid a small iron bed. Near this, 
on the top of a disused sewing-machine was a basin, and 
beneath it a stone jug propped up on the uneven floor by 
a wooden wedge. But where the Father’s ingenuity 
was especially noticeable was in the other quaint details. 
Of an old pan of scales, hooked on to a peg in the wall, he 
had made a soap-dish ; it held two pieces of soap and, to 
preserve the balance, he used one piece one day and the 
other the next. The top bar of the balance, adroitly 
fixed to the stone wall, bristled with hooks on which 
hung drying towels. Not an inch of space was wasted 
in this queer den. Facing the shelves that held the bottles 
and packets there were others nailed higgledy-piggledy to 
rickety uprights forming pigeon holes, no two of which 
were the same; wherever these shelves were not too far 
apart, sheets of cardboard served to connect them ; 
in and on these there was a regular jumble of bottles, 
crockery, and statues of saints ; old engravings and modern 
coloured prints were pasted on the walls near the fire-place, 
all so blackened by smoke as to be unrecognizable; then 
there were also strange utensils, mortars and retorts, 
broken lamps, and a variety of bowls and basins which, 
together with bits of charcoal, lay about in every corner, 
the whole overlaid with dust. 

“Aha!” thought Durtal, “before he became a 
Benedictine, Father Miné kept a chemist’s shop in Paris. 
What sort of customers can he have had, I wonder, if his 
shop was as dirty and untidy as this ? ” 

‘““ Now here he comes,’’ said Durtal, as the shuffling 
sound of old slippers was heard. 

The monk entered. He was the oldest inmate of the 
house, older indeed than the Abbot, being over eighty-two. 
On his head were knobs and freckles like excrescences on 
the gnarled mossy stump of some old tree ; his eyes were 
dull and rheumy and reminded one of frosted window- 
panes, owing to advanced cataract; his hooked nose over- 
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hung a firm mouth, in which the remaining teeth formed 
embattlements ; his complexion was fresh and his face, 
though lined, was not unduly wrinkled. Apart from failing 
eyesight and his tottering gait, the old monk was wonder- 
fully hale. His hearing and speech were unimpaired, and 
he had none of the infirmities of an octogenarian. 

He looked both venerable and droll. In the convent 
they called him ‘“‘ Dom Alchemist,’ not because he was 
trying to find the Philosopher’s Stone—in which, however, 
he believed—but because his quaint ways, his perpetual air 
of abstraction, his studies in the medieval pharmacopea, 
his hatred for the prescriptions of modern doctors, and his 
contempt for new remedies, seemed to justify such a 
nickname. 

He put his stick in the corner and wished Durtal good- 
day. 
“T say, Father, I have come to ask you for a piece of 
court-plaster for my house-keeper who has grazed her 
finger.”’ 

“Very well, young man;’—Father Miné addressed 
everyone under sixty in this way—and while searching for 
the court-plaster on one of the shelves, he observed, more 
to himself than to Durtal, “‘I wonder how they used 
that powder that medical men in the Middle Ages praised 
so highly, labelling it ‘ Lamprey-powder,’ because it 
was made of the calcined head of that fish ? ” 

“‘T am sure I don’t know,”’ replied Durtal. 

“Yes,” went on the old man, disregarding the 
interruption, ‘‘ the list of remedies I copied out, from a 
work compiled by a Dijon apothecary in the 15th century, 
is a most curious one. We find in it those old-fashioned 
cures which certainly had their uses, and at any rate did 
not poison people like the alkaloids used by modern 
druggists. But Ican’t make out all of it, 1 know that the 
ointment called‘ Anthos’ is nothing more than rosemary 
ointment, that Goliamenin is the red fuller’s earth of 
Armenia. But what in the name of goodness was 
Samendene, and for what did it serve?” 

And he looked at Durtal as he jerked his head. 

In default of something better, Durtal ventured to 
suggest “‘ Perhaps, Father, you would find the information 
you want in some volumes in the library upstairs.” 
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The old man jumped, and then he let himself go. 

‘The library indeed! Don’t talk to me about the library! 
Would you believe it |! I’ve never been able to make them 
buy a collection of our ancient codices and formularies. 
Whenever I let them know that such books are on the 
market they always tell me that they can’t afford them. 
Can’t afford them, indeed! I am ashamed to say that 
we Benedictines have not even got that volume by one of 
our great ancestors of St. Maur, Dom Nicholas Alexander. 
Botanical and Pharmaceutical Dictionary! No, pharmacy 
doesn’t interest the Fathers, but their health interests 
them, right enough. When they come and ask me for 
remedies, then they think there may, after all, be 
something in pharmacy. Yet pharmacy owes much to 
our Order. Wasn’t it our monks in the old days who 
used to heal the sick in the villages that clustered about 
our abbeys ? ” 

Durtal, who had already heard these grievances, was 
about to beat a retreat, but the old man barred his exit. 

He was just about to continue his plaint when the 
door opened and Dom Ramondoux, the choir-master, 
walked in. He shook hands with Durtal who, though he 
detested his brazen-voiced singing, liked him for his frank- 
ness and friendliness, and for being a man in whom one 
could trust. His character was, however, more attractive 
than his appearance. 

Dom Ramondoux was a native of Auvergne, a jovial, 
loquacious fellow, bull-necked, broad-chested and with a 
goodly paunch. He had glaucous goggle-eyes, a short 
snub nose and pendulous cheeks, while huge tufts of red 
hair stuck out from his nostrils and the cavities of his ears, 

‘““My voice is out of order,’ he said to Father Miné, 
and as the latter shrugged his shoulders, he exclaimed : 
““ Just listen !’’ and opening his huge mouth there came 
forth a fearsome wheezing. 

“IT saw in this newspaper,” he said, producing one, 
“an advertisement of pastilles that are supposed to 
strengthen the vocal cords and to cure singers’ sore throat, 
Could you get some for me? ”’ 

“Pastilles !”’ exclaimed Dom _  Miné, scornfully, 
‘ Pastilles ! What are they, do you suppose? Just 
creosoted sweets, that is all. I never keep such stuff, 
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and on no account will I dealinit. But if you really wish 
to have your throat attended to, though I can’t see that 
there’s any need, I will make you up a mixture of nitrated 
lemonade.”’ 

‘Do you imagine that I want to poison myself with 
your old nostrums?”’ cried Father Ramondoux. 

Durtal felt disinclined to hear more, so he took advan- 
tage of the discussion to get away. 


CHAPTER-ALV 


Tue house in which Durtal lived was an old building 
the colour of pumice stone, with a brown, tiled roof 
and brown shutters. It was built on a very simple 
plan. Three shaky steps led one to the front-door, with 
its copper peep-hole past a bell, the handle of which was 
shaped like a roe-deer’s hoof, and into a passage, with two 
large rooms on the right and two small ones on the left. 
The size of the latter was explained by a staircase between 
them leading up to the first-floor. 

The ground-floor room on the left was really meant to 
be a dining-room and the other, beyond the staircase, 
was the kitchen and had a door opening on to a courtyard ; 
while on the right were a drawing-room and a bedroom. 
But Durtal preferred to live on the first floor because 
of the dampness of the walls on the ground floor. On the 
first floor the plan of the rooms was the same as below, that 
is, two large rooms on the right and two smaller ones on 
the left, for the staircase continued its course right up to 
the big garret immediately under the roof. The rooms were 
accordingly redistributed as follows: downstairs on the 
left as you came in, the dining-room was made a spare room, 
the drawing-room was used as a dining-room, while Madame 
Bavoil had the bedroom, as it was close to her kitchen. 
Upstairs, the study corresponded to the dining-room 
below, Durtal’s room to that of Madame Bavoil; of the 
room over the kitchen he had made a dressing-room and in 
the empty room corresponding to the spare room below, as 
well as all along the passage he had put up shelves for the 
books which were far too many for the limited accommoda- 
tion. The room that he really lived in was his study, a 
large room covered from floor to ceiling with volumes. 
Good Abbé Gévresin had left him his library, and these 
books, added to his own, filled all available space in other 
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rooms, two of the walls even of his bedroom being lined 
with row and row of old volumes. 

From one of his windows he could see the garden and 
the adjoining church and abbey, while from another he 
got a view of the countryside, all brown with the faded 
vines. 

It was All Saints’ Day, a grey cold morning, and the 
landscape looked sad. After lunch, Durtal strolled about 
the garden with Mme. Bavoil to choose a place for putting 
in certain plants that had been ordered from Dijon and 
which were expected shortly. 

In the large garden, walled in with unmortared stone, 
there were silver poplars, chestnut trees, cypresses and 
several sorts of pine ; but there was one huge tree which 
dwarfed the rest, a splendid cedar with blueish foliage. 
Unfortunately it had made a void round its base, killing 
all the trees growing too near its root or its branches, so 
that it stood alone on a barren patch of soil strewed with 
its dead leaves, where no plant or flower dared show itself. 

In front of the house was the lawn; farther off was a 
tangled background of flowers and shrubs, intersected by 
little paths edged with thyme ; but the really charming 
part of the garden was the part next to the enclosing wall. 

Here the path was bordered on one side by the 
wall, on which saxifrage and valerian formed a network 
mingling with the white begony and its red berries, whilst 
on the other side of the path were laburnums, overgrown 
box-trees, chestnut-trees, limes and elms; the year 
before Durtal had replaced certain old stumps by mountain 
ash, medlars, quinces and a few of those maples of which the 
leaves are blood-red in spring, but, when faded, change 
their colour to bronze. 

In springtime, lilacs in profusion scattered their perfume 
round these pathways, and, as May reached its close, 
one walked on chestnut spikes and pods fallen from the 
laburnums as on a carpet all white and pink, splashed with 
gold. In summer it was the shady haunt of humming 
bees, whilst within recesses of the underwood the birds 
held their conference. In autumn, when the wind was 
high, the poplars gave forth a sound as of the sea; the 
tossing pines mimicked distant cavalry; the moist earth, 
covered with rotting leaves, gave forth a strange odour ; 
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there were gaps among the flowers, the shrubberies looked 
less dense, and dead twigs strewed the ground. 

One seemed far away from everything, in these “ bre- 
viary-walks,”’ as Durtal called them, and, indeed, they 
really appeared as though designed for quiet meditation 
on the lives of the Saints whose virtues are set forth 
in the lessons. 

These walks owed their charm to the vegetation having 
been left untouched; plants of every sort were to be seen, 
sown by the agency either of birds or of the wind. Durtal 
on closer examination had found the plant called Honesty, 
with its round green silicles called by the vulgar ‘‘ Pope’s 
Pennies’’—all dotted like dominoes by the seeds inside and, 
when dry, like discs of silvered parchment ; herb-basil, 
suggestive of the kitchen sauces ; borage, rough and hairy, 
with its lovely blue star of a blossom; mullein, pale of 
foliage, with its sulphur-yellow pagoda-shaped spike, 
the whole plant velvet-like and seemingly all dusted with 
meal. Everything seemed to flourish in this wilderness ; 
sweetbrier and brambles, sow-thistles, which, if their 
stalks be bruised, stain the fingers with a sticky milky 
juice ; coltsfoot, with its enormous, decorative leaves. 

But, on that particular afternoon, Madame Bavoil was 
not disposed to pay any heed to the charm of the place. 
No sooner had they finished their stroll than she said to 
Durtal: “ This is all very well, but it is high time you 
fixed upon the right spot for your kitchen-garden, for 
it is really too bad having to go all the way to Dijon to 
buy vegetables when we might just as well grow them 
at home ! ” 

While admitting that his housekeeper was right, Durtal 
did his best to defend his wilderness. At last they settled 
upon a plot of ground at the further end of the estate, still 
Madame Bavoil was anxious to get the lion’s share. 

“Of course,’’ she ventured ‘‘ you will also let me have 
that part which you have left wild? ”’ 

“Certainly not ! Why, that’s just where I am going to 
put my liturgical flora and the medicinal herbs of Walafrid 
Strabo.”’ 

“Come, come, my friend, do be reasonable, you don’t 
want much room for those few herbs; give me the list 
and let me count them.”’ 
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Durtal grunted, but all the same handed Madame 
Bavoil a bit of paper that he took from his pocket. Having 
breathed on her spectacles and rubbed them vigorously 
with her handkerchief, she proceeded to read: 

“Sage, rue, southernwood, squirting cucumber, melon, 
wormwood, horehound, fennel, orrisroot, spignel, chervil, 
lily, poppy, clary, mint, fleabane, celery, betony, agrimony, 
hemp-agrimony, ephedra, cat-mint, radish and rose. 
Twenty-four plants,” she went on as she reckoned them 
on her fingers, and then she laughingly asked: ‘‘ What 
precisely is cat-mint and where does it grow? ”’ 

“Father Miné assured me that is not a mint at all but 
simply Napeta; there will be no difficulty in finding 
some. But what are you smiling at now?” 

“Because I think that this garden of yours will be 
dreadfully ugly. Except for the parti-coloured sage that 
you bought, which is pretty enough with its pink, white 
and green leaves, except for the poppy, iris, rose and lily, 
all the rest of your herbs are very uninteresting to look at, 
in fact, about the ugliest things that grow; and, what is 
more, they will be choked by the melon and, above all, 
by the squirting cucumber with their trailing stems.” 

“ Well, all the more reason to make the plot bigger so 
as to protect these unfortunate flowers from all assaults 
of the cucumber.”’ 

“‘ As for your little liturgical garden,”’ went on Madame 
Bavoil, ignoring his last remark, “‘ you will want even less 
space than for your collection of medicinal herbs, because, 
as soon as one plant begins to grow, the other will have 
faded, for these plants don’t bloom at the same time ; 
as you will never have your rows all filled at once, then why 
waste so much space on them? ”’ 

Durtal, in his turn, ignored this observation, for, though 
he did not tell Madame Bavoil, he had, the year before, 
already made an experiment of this sort with lamentable 
results, He refused, however, to give in. He said to 
himself, ‘‘ I can carry out my plans in some,other way ; 
the thing would be to get hold of plants that are easy to 
grow, and that might stand for those on my list that 
won't live in this too mildclimate. But really, to complete 
my list, I ought to plough through the whole of Migu’s 
Pathology, and that would be no joke !”’ 
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Turning to Madame Bavoil, he said, ‘‘ After all, there is 
no hurry about this kitchen garden ; I shall think it over 
and we can see about it later. At present we have got 
to find a site for Walafrid Strabo’s.”’ 

“ But, by the way, who, may I ask, is this Strabo that 
you are always talking about ? ”’ 

‘Strabo, or Strabus, which means “ the squint-eyed,”’ 
is the name, or rather the nickname, of a monk, a disciple 
of Rabanus Maurus who in the ninth century was Abbot 
of the monastery of Reichenau, on one of the islands of 
Lake Constance. He wrote numerous works, including 
two Lives of Saints in verse, that of St. Blatmaic and that 
of St. Mammes ; but one only of his poems has survived, 
the ‘Hortulus, the one, as it happens, in which he 
describes the garden of his Abbey. Happening one day to 
ask Father Philogone Miné about the virtues attributed to 
the various plants mentioned by Strabo, he read me a 
neat little lesson : ‘ This author would be totally forgotten 
had he written nothing but religious poetry and liturgical 
studies ; to his pharmaceutical poem alone it is that he 
owes his fame. You, who think you can write, just you 
meditate a little upon this truth, for it may help you in 
your future work, young man.’ ” 

“Young man? Why, you are over fifty, and turning 
grey!” 

‘““T admit the imputation,” replied Durtal, laughing. 

“Well, well, since you won’t be happy otherwise, you 
may have your Strabo’s garden, but, in his list of herbs, 
it strikes me there are some that never have been cultivated 
for remedial purposes, Radishes, cucumbers, chervil, for 
instance, have no place in materia medica, but belong to 
the kitchen.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Madame Bavoil. The apothecaries 
of the middle ages used them in certain cases; melons, 
gherkins, cucumbers and, in fact, the whole tribe, possessed, 
according to them, virtues, which, perhaps, are not alto- 
gether imaginary. They believed that a melon plaster was 
good for inflammation of theeyes; that immature gherkins 
served to check vomiting due to an over-heated ventricle ; 
that a liniment prepared from their leaves, steeped in wine, 
was soothing in cases of acute mania. As for the virtues 
of the radish, they are doubtful; on the other hand, chervil 
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is well-known as a diuretic, and as a remedy when the 
flow of milk from the breasts is stopped. The melon, 
apart from its other qualities, has always been regarded 
as a laxative, and still has that reputation . . . 

“ Moreover, I really don’t care a rap whether Strabo’s 
favourite plants have medicinal properties or not. The 
plot of ground will appeal to me in quite another way ; 
the colours, the forms that more or less charm my eye, 
will serve rather as a ladder, as a vehicle, to take me to 
the land of dreams and there indulge my fancy. I can 
perfectly imagine Walafrid, the good Benedictine Abbot 
pruning and watering his plants, and expounding their 
various virtues to his phantom monks amid enchanted 
surroundings in a dreamland abbey of which the azure 
waters of a lake reflect the inverted picture, all a-shiver as 
the breeze moves over it.” 

“Oh ! well, if it amuses you, I am quite satisfied,” 
replied Madame Bavoil, ‘“ only, if we get another day or 
two of such wretched weather as this, the garden will be 
utterly ruined.” 

They were walking slowly along one of the paths. 

‘“‘ There will still be some late-flowering plants, such as 
chrysanthemums,” said Durtal, “then, those untamed 
plants that you despise so much are very hardy.”’ And 
he pointed to the catchflys whose white stars seemed 
shut up within the neck of a pale green bottle striped 
with yet greener stripes; to the wild pink and white 
gladioli, blue veronicas, and splendid holly-bushes, 
dark-leaved, with vermilion berries. But if these plants 
survived, others were dying or dead. The withered 
sunflowers were horrid to look at; at the end of their 
shrivelled stalks, burnt as by a flame, there hung a few 
blackened leaves and a flower-head crumpled up like a 
bath-sponge that mournfully swayed in the breeze. 

‘Oh! the juniper berries are ripe,” cried Durtal, who 
began to chew the little blue balls with their taste of 
sugared turpentine. 

“ You would do well to wait till the frost has wrinkled 
them,’’ said Madame Bavoil. Then, after a pause, she 
went on: 

“ You surely see that all this wants thoroughly cleaning 
up,”’ and she pointed to the wild flowers growing in the 
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beds from which all garden flowers had disappeared. 
There was the pink persicaria with its reddish stems 
and long, spotted leaves ; spurges, which at the tips of 
their little flesh-coloured stems bore green umbels with 
centres of a green turning to yellow; viper’s bugloss, 
clothed with stiff greyish hairs, whose violet flowers 
grew in spikes nestling among the rough leaves. 

“Wants cleaning up? You don’t seem to realize that 
these are the last of the flowers to keep the field. Moreover, 
though they are not down on Strabo’s list, these poor 
little things, at which you turn up your nose, have also 
medicinal virtues. 

‘The knotgrass is full of tannin, and therefore an 
excellent remedy for gastric disorders. Sponge is a 
good cauterizer, and removes warts; viper’s bugloss 
contains nitrate of potassium, and, like borage, it yields 
a decoction good for inducing perspiration. They all have 
their uses, even that red dead nettle, whose leaves, when 
rubbed, smell so strong—here, just smell a bit. In the Mid- 
die Ages they used it, pounded up with salt, for bruises.” 

‘““T know how nasty it smells!’ said Madame Bavoil, 
pushing away his hand. ‘“ But, my friend, how learned 
you are in all this lore !” 

“ All I know I got from books. The fact is, having a 
garden, I thought it would be nice to buy all sorts of 
horticultural dictionaries, old and new; and, thanks to 
the coloured plates, I managed to identify each plant by 
name. Nothing more than that. Moreover, let me tell 
you that, outside the creed of the pharmaceutical flora, 
my knowledge of botany is nil.” 

“Was it in Dijon that you unearthed these books ? ”’ 

“Not all! The second-hand booksellers in Paris, 
in the provinces and in Belgium send me their catalogues, 
and in them I hunt for my books. It is the only sort of 
hunting that I care for. It is also great fun. But how 
often, aiming from such a distance, you miss the game that 
another sportsman kills who has the luck to be nearer ! 
But how delightful it is when a parcel of books comes, 
and you find in it the birds that you have been stalking 
from afar! 

“ After all, leaving out the monastery and the garden, 
what other distraction is there in Val-des-Saints ? ”’ 
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“ You are right. Tell me, was it you who planted these 
Christmas-roses all along the paths ? ” 

“Yes, I was thinking of the winter. With its cedar and 
its pines the garden in winter is green above, but the 
ground below looks melancholy, black and bare, with its 
dead leaves. So from Dijon I brought back some specimens 
of this kind of hellebore which has taken very kindly to 
the soil. Here are some of another kind with notched 
leaves. Their leaves are almost black and they are 
to bear green blossoms, but instead they finally 

les? 

“Upon my word, it’s as if you were trying to make a 
collection of all the poisonous plants you could find.” 

“Well, if to the spurge and the hellebore you add, 
yonder deadly nightshade with its red-currant-like berries, 
and the hemlock which grows everywhere, though I cer- 
tainly never sowed any, there would certainly be enough 
to poison a whole regiment.” 

“T have no doubt that among your ugly batch of 
plants you have your favourite? ” 

“ Of course I have; it is the greater celandine. Look, 
there it is,” said Durtal, pointing to one that had outlived 
the rest of its kind. ; 

“T congratulate you! It is not at all bad!” 

“Nor is it such a wretched plant as you may think ; 
its leaves of dull bluish green are graceful and served as 
a model to medieval craftsmen who imitated them on 
the capitals of cathedral pillars. Its blossom is like a 
bright-yellow star, and its fruit is a tiny pod in which, 
when you open it, you find dazzling rows of little pearls. 
Then, look here, when you break its white, hairy stem, you 
see the fine orange-coloured juice that comes out ; it is 
even more efficacious than the milk of the spurge in curing 
warts. In the Middle Ages, among the canting crew, 
beggars, anxious to excite the pity of passers-by, used to 
mix the juice of these two plants, and produce loathsome 
sores, which, however, were quite painless. To malingerers, 
the celandine was indeed a godsend ! 

‘In medieval times it was also the subject of some 
weird legends. Folk firmly believed that, if placed on a 
sick man’s head, it would sing if he were going to die, 
and weep if he were going to recover. It was also thought 
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that if little swallows lost their sight their mother could 
restore it to them by just smearing their eyes with the juice 
of this plant. Hence the celandine is both decorative and 
medieval, useful and of ill-fame; can you therefore 
wonder that this flower is my favourite?” 

But Madame Bavoil had ceased to listen. From where 
she stood on the rising ground she could look over the wall 
to the road. 

‘There comes Mademoiselle de Garambois!”’ she 
exclaimed, 

They both went to meet her, reaching the gate at the 
same time as she. 

‘“ Good-day, brother ! ’’ she said to Durtal, ‘‘ Good-day, 
mother Bavoil. Here, do take this,’ and she held out 
a parcel ; ‘‘ I’ve brought you something nice.” 

“Oh, you naughty thing!” cried Madame Bavoil, 
laughing ; “‘ more sweet stuff, I expect, and in little pots, 
too. I can feel them through the paper. I am sure it 
must be jam.” 

“No, you’re wrong,” replied Mlle. de Garambois, as 
Durtal led the way to the study. 

“Oh! Iam so tired,” she said. ‘‘ I feel quite stupid.”’ 

Then, with a quaint pout, she sat down, first glancing 
at herself in the mirror. ‘‘ But let us talk seriously. Would 
you believe it! A friend of mine who lives in the south 
has sent me some pots of graisserons which she made her- 
self and are perfectly delicious.” 

“ Graisserons ! What may that be?” 

“ Well, rillettes of minced goose, if you prefer it. Now 
then, listen while I tell you the various ways in which 
they ought to be eaten. 

“The vulgar way is to spread them with butter on 
maize bread, the bread having been first toasted.” 

“But where on earth am I to get maize bread?” 
exclaimed Madame Bavoil. 

“Well, if this kind of bread is not to be had,” continued 
Mlle. de Garambois, imperturbably, ‘‘ you must cut thin 
slices of ordinary bread, buttering them first, and then, 
putting on them the potted goose, you must toast them ; 
but epicures are not agreed as to whether it is better to 
toast the bread before or after the villettes have been spread 
on them. That important question is for you to decide. 
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“Other people, I confess, eat them cold and quite 
unbaked. Such folk are unworthy to taste so dainty a 
dish. As for the real gourmet, he refuses to touch these 
nillettes unless they are prepared according to the recipe 
I am going to give you. Now, Madame Bavoil, listen 
carefully ! 

“ First, cut some slices of bread of the thickness of a 
finger ; toast, but do not burn them; then pour over 
them a little old red wine and a spoonful or so of consommeé ; 
then you cover the slices with the graisserons, adding 
the thinnest possible layer of mustard and butter; you 
flavour with pepper and nutmeg to your taste, and then 
the slices are consigned to the grill just long enough to 
brown the lower side. 

“ Finally you serve them on a hot plate after soaking 
them in good brandy which you ignite ; your slices blaze 
much as a pudding or a pancake might, and they are 
just divine !”’ concluded Mlle. de Garambois who flung 
herself back in her chair and gazed heavenwards. 

“Gracious me ! Cansucha thing be ? ” sighed Madame 
Bavoil, clasping her hands. 

‘““Can what be?”’ asked Mlle. de Garambois, laughing. 

“That a God-fearing woman should be thus tempted 
by the demon of gluttony, and should tell such stories,” 

‘“T am not a story-teller; I don’t invent. I simply tell 
people about the inventions of others.” 

Durtal, smilingly, was scrutinizing his sister-oblate. 
Her physiognomy was always a riddle to him, for he could 
never explain the wonderful youth and charm which at 
certain moments transformed a face that at other times 
was the face of a woman of fifty who looked her age. 

Mlle. de Garambois was very stout and walked with a 
somewhat rolling gait. Gowned by the best Paris dress- 
makers, she had a very smart appearance and wore 
clothes that would have suited a young woman, though in 
her case this did not seem so very ridiculous, for when she 
smiled she might really have been but seventeen. She 
had been very pretty, and still kept her good complexion, 
eyes bright as a child’s, and a mouth and chin that, for 
their mutinous charm were positively fascinating. 

It was enough for her to look merry for crow’s-feet and 
wrinkles to disappear. She had a wide mouth in 
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which shone wonderful teeth; and on her chin a saucy 
little dimple. Leaning slightly forward, with her two 
hands on the arms of the chair—her favourite position— 
Mile. de Garambois could toss her head with all the vivacity 
of a girl. In fact, she had a child’s gaiety and a child’s 
innocence. But, besides that, she was by nature so kind 
and charitable that, though walking was a trial to her, 
she would go from end to end of the village to bandage 
the wounds or change the linen of the sick. This woman, 
personally so refined and particular, who at home would 
certainly have objected to wash up the tea-things, 
felt no repugnance, or rather, overcame it, when it was 
a matter of service to others; and Heaven knows what 
unpleasant duties she had to perform when visiting sick 
peasant-folk and neglected women and children ! 

‘““You’ve missed your vocation,’’ her uncle, M. Lampre, 
used to say to her sometimes, “‘ you ought to have been 
a hospital nurse.”’ 

“Then I should not have had my Church services ; ”’ 
and then, poking fun at herself, she added with her bright 
smile, ‘‘ nor my nice little dinners ! ” 

She was on quite good terms with Madame Bavoil, 
whom at times, however, she drove to the verge of despair. 
“‘ She has in her all the makings of a saint,’’ said the latter, 
“and yet the devil, who has a hold on her through this 
wretched sin of gluttony, checks her progress. One is 
for ever telling her so, but she always turns a deaf ear.” 
And, gently, kindly and persistently, she tried to cure her, 
but Mile. de Garambois treated all such remonstrances 
with levity, pretending to be more of a gourmande than 
she really was, in order to tease her. 

“Well,” she went on, ‘‘now that you are initiated in 
my recipe, let me sum it up again in brief: toast the 
slices, pour soup and wine over them, add butter and 
mustard, heat them up again, soak them in brandy, and 
and apply amatch. I hope you quite understand.” 

“Do you imagine for a moment that I am going to 
worry about cooking such a messy dish as that? M. Durtal 
will eat them, simply fried with butter.” 

“They would not be bad even like that. Oh, by the 
way, you were at High Mass this morning ; how well the 
Abbot got through the service ! ”’ 
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“ Yes,” said Durtal, “ with his tall figure, transparent 
complexion and long slender fingers he might have come 
down from a stained-glass window.” 

“TI suppose,” said Madame Bavoil, “ those blazing 
jewels in his mitre are imitation ones? ” 

“No, indeed! They are genuine enough. A monk, 
now dead, who entered the monastery after his wife’s 
decease gave all her many jewels, in order to make this 
mitre. That is why it is encrusted with diamonds, 
aquamarines, sapphires and other priceless stones.’ 

“ Dear me ! ” 

“ As for the other two mitres—for the rubrics presuppose 
Abbots like Bishops to have three mitres—they were paid 
for out of the funds of the Abbey, hence they are quite 
ordinary ones. The better of the two, styled ‘ Aun- 
phrygiata’ in the Ceremonial of Bishops, is simply cut out 
of cloth of gold. The other, the so-called ‘ simple ’ mitre, 
is made of cardboard, covered with satin or silk, and 
looks like a white paper sugar-loaf.”’ 

““When do they wear that one?” 

“The Abbot wears it at services for the dead, in Holy 
Week, and when admitting candidates to the habit ; in 
other words it is used only on minor occasions or as a 
sign of mourning.” 

“ As regards wealth of ritual, our services here are quite 
as good as those at Solesmes,” said Mlle. de Garambois, 
“but, of course, we are lucky to have got such a first-rate 
master of ceremonies who so thoroughly understands his 
duties.” 

“ And, better still, is a man of taste,” added Durtal. 

“You mean the tall distinguished-looking, slightly 
bald man?” asked Madame Bavoil. 

“Yes, Father d’Auberoche. He is devoted to his 
work and never spares himself. I am sure that to make 
this festival of All Hallows a success, he never slept the 
night through. But, then, note how perfectly it went off. 
His little group of choristers and novices did their parts 
without the slightest hitch. And even their very 
attitudes were perfectly in keeping with tradition. For 
instance, take that little detail of the mappa, or vimpa, 
the satin scarf worn shawl-wise by the bearers of the 
crosier and mitre, under the long ends of which they hide 
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their hands when they have to carry these insignia. As 
regards the crosier, no great difficulty occurs, but in the 
case of the mitre, it is different. The scarf has to be 
folded and held after the way in which St. Denis held his 
cut-off head; a mere nothing, if you like, but, unless 
this pose is correctly reproduced, the medizval effect is 
lost. Well, Dom Auberoche not only taught the mitre- 
bearer the right attitude, but he himself arranged the 
foldings of the scarf, making it to look just like the work 
of a thirteenth century sculptor. He could give points 
to Paris costumiers ; there is nobody like him in the whole 
congregation.” 

“ He still is quite young,” observed Madame Bavoil. 

‘Yes, about thirty-four. He belongs to a great family 
which has given saints to the Church. He has, what in 
Art is called “‘ line,” and always seems to have stepped out 
of a stained-glass window. Besides being a_highly- 
mortified religious, he is a scholar whom it is very interesting 
to hear holding forth on things liturgical, or on their sym- 
bolism. Unfortunately one sees little of him. First of 
all, he is very busy with his studies and his rehearsals ; 
then again he is what is called a ‘solitary,’ that is, a 
monk who likes to keep his cell.” 

“Ah ! if only the singing in this Abbey were equal to 
the ceremonial, I should never regret Solesmes ;’”’ sighed 
Mlle. de Garambois. 

“Yes, Father Ramondoux has a voice too much like 
acoal-man’s. Yet, strange to say, he knows his business, 
and teaches plain-song to his pupils excellently well ; 
only he himself practises exactly the contrary to what he 
teaches in his lessons.” 

“Yet, in spite of these imperfections, how many smaller 
monasteries would envy us the splendid ceremony we 
had this morning! What a grand Liturgyit was! And that 
epistle taken from the Apocalypse—a glimpse of Heaven, 
or, rather, an ideal picture by some old Flemish master ; 
in fact, painters of the Flemish school have chosen this 
text of St. John, with its procession of angels, elders and 
saints. Then, the Introit, the famous ‘ Gaudeamus,’ 
sung only at the most joyous festivals, how fine it is! This 
rippling melody, scarcely able to contain itself for joy, 
which yet stops before the end of the phrase, at the 
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“Gaudent Angeli,’ as if exhausted, or, perhaps, also as if 
fearful of being lacking in sufficient deference; but which 
then bursts out again in ecstasy, and ends in an accent of 
prostration, reminding us of the elders of the Apocalypse, 
on their faces before the Throne. All this cannot but have 
been composed under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
It is admirably simple, caressing the ear with an artistry 
beyond compare. What musician will ever express such 
perfectly spiritual exaltation ? ”’ 

“ Hark at our brother working himself up again!” 
said Mlle. de Garambois, laughingly. ‘‘ But toreturn to the 
ceremonial side, are you aware, Madame Bavoil, that our 
friend here is one of Dom d’Auberoche’s best pupils ? ”’ 

Smiling at Durtal, who looked at her somewhat 
surprised, she continued, “‘ I am not talking at random, for 
though I was not actually present on the day when you 
took the habit, I heard from this Father himself immedi- 
ately after that you looked your part wonderfully well; in 
short, that you had what you just now called “ line.” 

“All right, Mademoiselle, go on. I can see you are 
laughing at me.” 

“Yes, do tell us all about it !’’ cried Madame Bavoil, 
“ for this mystery-maker has never said a word to me about 
that ceremony, nor how it went off. All that one can 
get out of himis,‘ H’m. Yes, it wasn’t so bad,’ and that’s 
all. Come now, you know all about it ; do tell me more.” 

“ You will set me right, won’t you, if I make a mistake,” 
said Mlle. de Garambois to Durtal, who, rolling up a 
cigarette, affected an air of indifference. 

“It was last year, on the feast of St. Joseph, that is to 
say, nearly eight months ago, the day before the eve of 
St. Benedict’s day. That day was chosen for the receiving 
of the habit, so that the ceremony of profession might take 
place the following year on St. Benedict’s day itself, the 
period of novitiate lasting a year and a day. Is that 
correct ? ”’ 

_ Durtal nodded. 

'“ After the second Vespers of St. Joseph, they went into 
the Chapel of the novitiate which no stranger, no, not even 
a monk, may enter save by leave of the Master of Novices 
and of the Father Abbot. For the novitiate is forbidden 
ground,”’ 
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“ Forbidden«.particularly to women,” said Madame 
Bavoil. 

“Women! I should thinkso! The Rule is stringent. 
Any woman, dare she put but the tip of her toe inside the 
enclosure of an abbey, is ipso facto excommunicated. 
But, to go on. With the chapel where the scene took 
place it stands to reason I am unacquainted ; perhaps our 
brother, M. Durtal, will describe it for us when I have done. 
Assembled in this chapel were a few professed monks, 
the novices, the Novice-Master and the Father Zelator, the 
Master of Ceremonies, and, in the absence of the Abbot, 
the Prior, who officiated. Am I still right ?”’ 

Durtal again nodded assent. 

“The candles were lit; a large black scapular of the 
Order, a little shorter, however, than that of the Fathers, 
lay on the altar folded up on a silver plate and covered 
with flowers.” 

‘‘ Anemones,” broke in Durtal. ‘‘ The choice of these 
was due to the graceful suggestion of Dom d’Auberoche, who 
thinks, as I think too, that this plant was the true lily of 
the Scriptures, and the symbol of the Blessed Virgin.” 

‘““ Aha ! so now my friend has decided to talk,” remarked 
Madame Bavoil, who was eagerly drinking it all in. 

““T might add,” continued Durtal, “ that the shrine 
containing the relics of St. Benedict had been transferred 
to the chapel for the occasion. It stood on the epistle 
side of the altar, on a credence table, surrounded by a 
flaming hedge of tapers,” 

“Good! I knew that already, for the same ceremony 
was performed for me, but in my case it took place in 
one of the chapels of the public church. Let me continue. 
Dom de Fonneuve, in a cowl and a white stole, stood on 
the predella of the high altar, between Dom Felletin 
and Dom d’Auberoche, and you knelt on the lowest 
step. 

“The Prior began with he “ Adjuterium nositrum in 
nomine Domini,’ and proceeded through the versicles, 
the responses being chanted by the monks and novice, 
present. Then, with some lengthy prayers he blessed the 
scapular and, after having sprinkled it with holy water, 
he turned to you. You got up, and, bowing low, ascended 
the altar-steps where you again knelt down. He then 
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vested you in the monastic habit, saying in Latin, ‘‘ May 
the Lord clothe you with the new man created in the image 
of God, in justice and in holy truth. In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, etc. 

“ After this he again faced the altar and you went back 
and knelt on its lowest step. More versicles and responses 
were chanted, and after the Kyrie Eleison, the Pater, and 
certain short prayers, there came a long final one, beginning 
“O God, whose will it was that our Blessed Father, 
St. Benedict’ . . . I’ve forgotten the rest; at any 
rate it implores the saint to protect you, and to grant you 
perseverance.” 

“At the close of the ceremony, you kissed the relic, 
which Father d’Auberoche brought to you, and while your 
name was being inscribed in the monastic register you 
embraced in turn—at least I presume you did—your new 
brothers.” 

“Yes. That’s done as they do it on the stage, by just 
pressing cheeks together, and then shaking hands. Now, 
if you want to know exactly what I think,” proceeded 
Durtal, ‘‘ this ceremony is all mere imitation; in other 
words, modern. The ritual was conceived by the Prior of 
the Monastery of St. Mary in Paris. It was he who first 
instituted and organized meetings of oblates after the 
Pope’s letter urging the Benedictines to re-establish this 
olden institution. The main thing, indeed, has not been 
forgotten, and at his profession the oblate has to recite the 
famous “‘ Suscipe’”’ that is, in a way, the open-sesame into 
the Order, opening wide a door hitherto half-closed. 
But, after all, however ingeniously arranged the ceremony, 
however apt the liturgical prayers used in it, it is not the 
real thing as performed in the Middle Ages. That lost 
ceremonial is what we ought to try and unearth,” 

“But Dom Guéranger himself also drew up a rite for 
this occasion,” said Mlle. de Garambois, ‘“‘ and, no doubt, 
he compiled it like that for his monks from some ancient 
ceremonial, belonging, for instance, to the Congregation 
of St. Maur.” 

“T much doubt it. What Dom Guéranger wrote out 
was merely a draft which he would have remodelled, had 
he lived. Father du Bourg, in drawing up his ritual 
utilized and improved upon this draft by instituting two 
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ceremonies instead of Dom Guéranger’s one. In Dom 
Guéranger’s plan a person became an oblate without any 
probation, by the mere reception of the monastic habit ; 
the novitiate established by the Prior of Paris is all to the 
good, for it safeguards both the postulant and the 
Community.” 

“ But tell me ; you have gone in for research ; did you 
discover anything yourself? ” 

‘“T came across much interesting matter concerning 
the life and customs of the oblates in the Middle Ages, 
but hardly anything about the ritual side. In that field 
my harvest was practically a failure.” 

“Come, now,” interposed Madame Bavoil, whom the 
discussion had ceased to interest, ‘‘as M. Durtal has 
vouchsafed to tell us so much, I should like him to tell us 
something more. What is the chapel of the novitiate like ?” 

“Simply a tiny hall where the Master of Novices, the 
Father Zelator and the novices who happen to be priests, 
say their mass every morning. Father Felletin did his 
best to see that the things purchased for this chapel 
should be suitable, and in this he was backed by Dom 
d’Auberoche, who, as Master of Ceremonies, spends as 
much time in the novitiate asin the monastery. The altar 
is of oak, of antique shape ; the reliquaries are unpreten- 
tious but copied from old models and so are the candlesticks 
in pale-coloured brass ; the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
and that of St. Benedict are seventeenth-century carvings, 
not up to much, indeed, but far better than the things 
now sold in the Rue St. Sulpice. 

“In this connection it is only right to praise these two 
monks who did their best to counteract the influence 
of Dom Emonot, whose taste is that of a Caribbee, and of 
some of the other monks who are not much better. 

“To end the story, Madame Bavoil, let me inform you 
that, the next day, after Matins, I went to holy communion 
with the novices in that selfsame chapel. Now I have 
told you all; are you satisfied? ” 

“ Of course Iam, though I do think that you might have 
satisfied my curiosity before. By the way, when do 
you make your profession ? ”’ 

“On St. Benedict’s day, next year, in five months’ 
time.” 
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rs And when do you make yours, Mademoiselle de 
Garambois?”’ 

“TI? Why, I finished my novitiate and made my 
profession over a year ago. And, let me tell you, dear sir, 
that you, as a man, owe me great respect.” 

“ Have I ever failed in this regard? ”’ replied Durtal, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, certainly, by assuming a somewhat mocking air 
just now when your sister in St. Benedict gave you some 
admirable recipes for the kitchen.”’ 

“You may bet your last franc that good mother Bavoil 
here has forgotten every single word of all you told her 
about your wonderful way of serving up rilleties ! But 
to show you how much more attentive I was and how much 
I appreciate your advice, I should be delighted if you could 
come to lunch any day that suits you. We will see if we 
can’t get your uncle, too. The worst of it is that we 
can’t hope to coax our Director, Father Felletin, to join 
us.” 

“T’ve thought of a dodge,” cried Mlle. de Garambois. 
“ Let’s have the lunch on Thursday, the day the monks 
take their walk. Dom Felletin can either manage to lose 
his novices, or else bring them along with him. If he 
can’t lunch, at least he can take coffee with us.” 

“Why can’t he lunch?” 

“ Because it’s forbidden, Madame Bavoil. If he lived in 
another village, then perhaps he might, but, in the locality 
where the abbey is situated, the Rule is strict ; it simply 
can’t be done.” 

“If Father Felletin is shy about asking leave, I’ll go 
and see the Abbot myself. I feel sure he will say, ‘ Yes,’ ”’ 
said Durtal. 

“Very well. Now I must go. It is nearly time for 
Vespers. Good-bye.” 

With these words Mlle. de Garambois left them, but 
she had hardly got outside the garden gate when she came 
back, and called out: ‘‘ Don’t forget an important detail: 
no salt must be added to the rillettes; they are seasoned 
already.” 

“Don’t worry about that, you greedy thing!” cried 
Madame Bavoil, shaking her head in despair as she 
watched the other disappear. ‘‘ The worst of it is,” she 
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continued, addressing Durtal, ‘this sort of thing is 
catching.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

‘Why, hearing her always chattering about good food 
and nice dishes, your mouth waters, too.” 

“It would be rather fun if you caught the complaint, 
as well.” 

Madame Bavoil made an indignant gesture, then shrugged 
her shoulders, and smiled, 


CHAPTER: -V 


“My FRIEND,” said Madame Bavoil to Durtal on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, the day before that of the lunch-party. 
“‘T can’t be in the kitchen here and at Dijon at the same 
time, so I must ask you to be so kind as to go there to- 
oe by the first train and fetch back a paté and some 
cakes.” 

“And I suppose, a bottle of green Chartreuse as well, 
for I believe it is the only liqueur that Mlle. de Garambois 
condescends to taste.’ 

“Very well, then, a bottle of green Chartreuse, too.” 

So, in the morning Durtal found himself in Dijon. 
“ The first thing,’ he thought to himself on coming out 
of the station, “is to go and hear Mass at Notre Dame ; 
after that I could spend a long while before the Black 
Virgin, as I have heaps of time; then, last of all, Pll domy 
shopping, so as not to have to drag a lot of parcels about 
with me.” 

As usual, whenever he set foot in this town on a fine 
day, he felt in a kindly, almost jolly mood. There was an 
atmosphere of friendliness about Dijon that appealed to 
him ; he liked its fine shops, the stir of the streets, the 
rather old-world charm of its squares, full of tall trees 
and bright flowers. Unfortunately, like other towns 
which strive to imitate the sheer ugliness of modern Paris, 
Dijon was undergoing a change ; old streets were coming 
down and new quarters were springing up on every side ; 
rows of agegressive-looking houses, with bow-windows, 
in the English style, with parti-coloured tiles in the yard, 
the whole fronted by iron railings. The impulse had been 
given; in thirty years, Dijon had changed more than 
during several centuries. It was now furrowed with 
broad avenues bearing well-worn names: Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau and Voltaire, the Republic, Thiers, Carnot and 
Liberty, andasaclimax, a statue of the warlike Garibaldi, 
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of all people in the world, had been placed in the corner 
of a peaceful thoroughfare. 

The truth is, that the old Burgundian, religious and gay, 
quick-witted and argumentative, had been replaced by 
another Burgundian, who, while keeping some of the 
characteristics of the metal, had yet lost his original 
stamp when he lost his faith. Dijon, when it became 
republican, became at the same time careless, or even 
atheistic. The good-nature and the alacrity remained, but 
the peculiar flavour of artless piety mixed with Rabelaisian 
jollity had fled, and Durtal could not help deploring this. 

“ Yet, in spite of all, this town is one of the few in the 
provinces where it is pleasant to stroll about,” he said to 
himself as he walked down the Avenue de la Gare. He 
crossed the Place d’Arcy, where a bold bronze statue 
recalls the half-forgotten fame of Rude the sculptor, and, 
passing through the Porte Guillaume, he went down the 
Rue de la Liberté as far as the Rue des Forges, when he 
turned and found himself in front of the facade of Notre 
Dame. 

There he stopped to contemplate yet once again this 
Church of an aspect both solemn and malignant. Despite 
the patching up which it had undergone it had preserved 
a character of its own, quite unlike other specimens of 
thirteenth-century art. In fact, it was unlike any other 
church, with its arches in two storeys forming open galleries 
above the three deep bays of the great porch. On each 
storey there was a frieze-like row of grotesque figures, 
some restored, and some completely refashioned, but with 
great skill, by an artist with a real sense for medieval art. 
They were at such a height that, save by withdrawing to 
a considerable distance it was very difficult to see them 
properly ; as was the case in cathedral-towers elsewhere, 
they comprised two troops, of devils and of men. 

The devils were in the conventional shape of bad 
angels, with wings feathered with scales, with horned heads 
and a Gorgon’s mask at the fork of their legs; or else 
they were shown as fantastic animals, half lion, half 
heifer ; beasts with the muzzle of a leopard and the hair 
of an onager or goat ; oxen almost human-faced, with the 
grin of a tipsy hag leaning over her drink; nameless 
monsters of no particular breed, that might be panthers or 
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pigs, or calves or even dancing dervishes. Men in 
contorted attitudes that evoked now pity, now screams of 
laughter, with heads turned right about and madness in 
their eyes ; others snub-nosed, with gaping nostrils and 
huge funnel-shaped mouths ; others with the faces of old 
burgesses, rollicking, lecherous and glutted with good 
living ; and, last of all, others with the grinning visages 
of gnomes, in pie-shaped caps, with mouths wide open as if 
gagged by a three-cornered hat; and in the midst of all 
these grisly creations, this nightmare crew, a real woman 
praying, with clasped hands, a pathetic embodiment of 
terror and of faith, imprisoned in this menagerie of hob- 
goblins, craving the prayers of passers-by, pleading dis- 
tractedly for deliverance and for mercy. 

Hers was the one appealing cry coming from this church, 
of which the rectilinear facade of a style unknown to 
Gothic art and borrowed from some Roman construction 
preserved in medieval Burgundy, would have been too 
uniform, too austere, and ill-suited to the mocking tempera- 
ment of the Dijonnais, if the monsters with which it 
was decorated had not served to break its monotony and 
stiffness. Without its circus of buffoons and devils 
Notre Dame might have seemed to belong to some other 
province foreign to the land that built it. 

Yet Gothic art was visible enough in the tall slender 
turrets, capped with extinguisher-like roofs that stood 
on each side of the front. On the left hand was the 
famous Jack captured in 1381 by Philip the Bold at 
Cambrai; but this Flemish fellow whose business it was 
to strike the hours on a bell with his hammer was no longer 
shut up in a bell-turret all gaudy with paint and gold ; 
he was now interned in a black iron cage and had been 
allotted, first a spouse, then one, and finally two descend- 
ants. They looked like dolls clumsily cut out of a coloured 
print from one of the Epinal factories. 

Yet the manikins were droll in their way. As he examined 
them, Durtal called to mind the only word-artist of whom 
Burgundy did not pretend to be proud. Aloysius Bertrand, 
in his Gaspard de la Nut, had praised these figurettes in, 
terms standing out in high relief and glowing with singular 
colours. But Dijon, bent on rendering a tardy honour 
to the memory of her great, to La Monnoye and Piron, 
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Crébillon and Rameau, Dubois and Rude—being deprived 
of Bossuet, filched from her by the town of Meaux— 
Dijon seemed ignorant even of the very title of this book. 

As for the rest of the edifice, with its buttresses and 
flying buttresses, it was quite everyday in character. 
The centre-tower and the four turrets with their conical 
hoods were all modern; the carved figures under the 
vaulting of the doorway were no longer there, having been 
destroyed during the Revolution by the rabble that 
formed the bulk of the town council. After all, the 
exterior charm of Notre Dame lay in its fagade, and in 
that alone. : 

On the other hand, in spite of all the touching up which 
it had undergone, the interior retained its olden interest. 
Notre Dame de Dijon did not convey an impression of 
mystery and immensity as great, dark churches do; 
it was white and well lighted, always suggesting the 
month of Mary, even in Holy Week; possibly the dis- 
appearance of its old painted windows helped to produce 
this feeling of youth and festal joy. Of course, no one could 
compare its nave and aisles with those of huge cathedrals, 
yet the church had a grace that was all its own, with its 
pillars decorated with carved arums and uncurling fronds, 
and its imposing lantern tower, which, by the way. had 
been rebuilt. Beyond the choir and behind the altar was 
an apse lit by stained-glass windows, depicting sword-blades 
and bucklers. There was no circular gangway allowing 
passage round the choir; the church ended, so far as 
the faithful were concerned, at the Communion Table. 

At the end of each arm of the transept a niche 
contained an altar. The altar on the right was that of 
our Lady of Good Hope and was made of gilt bronze, 
was decked with flowers and glittered with tapers ; above 
it was a small figure of the Virgin, black as soot, as if 
burnt by the flame of the candles; it was dressed in a 
white robe and a long star-spangled mantle, the feet resting 
on a bunch of vine leaves and gold grapes. Thus clothed, 
it had the shape of a triangle and set one thinking of the 
Spanish Madonnas of another epoch. In the southern 
transept the altar was dedicated to St. Joseph. Above 
this in 1854 a fifteenth-century fresco had been discovered, 
hitherto hidden by a picture. This fresco represented 
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Calvary, but there was something in the presentment of 
the scene both puzzling and strange. 

As regards the latter, it was the usual one, but between 
the two thieves hanging on their T-shaped gibbets there 
was neither Christ nor His Cross; the Madonna, a work of 
the school of Roger Van der Weyden—elderly and draped 
in blue, is shown in a state of collapse, leaning on St. John 
who is dressed in a wine-coloured vestment and a bluish 
mantle. He helps to hold her, but does so absent-mindedly, 
his attention being riveted on the sky. Behind him 
are two women; one, in yellow with a black girdle, and 
wearing a turban in vermilion and white, lifts her eyes to 
heaven ; the other, in a red skirt and a white veil, has 
shut her eyes, overwhelmed, like the Virgin, with grief. 
Farther off three skeletons in their shrouds look upwards, 
and appear to be praying. Finally, in the foreground, 
a strange, kneeling figure, the haggard form of a coarse 
woman, wearing a handkerchief round her neck, holds out 
her arms in profile, as she, too, gazes at the heavens. 

Meanwhile the two thieves on their crosses are slowly 
dying. The penitent thief seems resigned to his fate ; 
the other, a bearded Hercules, with limbs of a dull 
brick-red, writhes on his cross, one leg bent back behind it ; 
he is at his last gasp, and a little black devil, with horns, 
and a tail curled like a trumpet, pounces on him with 
out-stretched claws, ready to seize the soul as it quits 
the body. 

If to this description we add a distant town with castles 
and gabled houses, and on a pictured wall which forms 
part of the fresco, three standards, one red, bearing initials 
and two white ones, blazoned, with a cray-fish or scorpion 
in one case, and in the other with a two-headed eagle and 
set on posts painted in spirals of pink and black, then we 
have a vague idea of this enigmatic pane. 

What strikes one first as singular is that all the persons, 
except Mary and the woman in the red skirt, show either by 
gaze or gesture that they can perceive someone in the air 
above that we do not see. 

Evidently this must be Christ, but, ifso, then it must be 
Christ in the clouds, and with His Cross. Another 
conjecture at first might seem possible. It may be that 
between the two crosses of the thieves there was formerly 
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a third in relief with a carved imaged Christ on it, which was 
removed because, standing out from the wall as it did, it 
was in the way of the framed picture which for years 
hung here. Yet, even admitting. that this theory were 
supported by documentary proof, by the evidence of such 
removal visible in the cement backing, the gestures of 
surprise and upward gaze of the figures would still require 
explanation. And it is just their attitudes, agreeing so 
well with the Introit of the Mass for the Ascension : ‘‘ Men 
of Galilee, why gaze ye thus in wonderment at the 
heavens?’’ which seem to confute such a hypothesis as 
the foregoing. This was Durtal’s opinion. 

‘In any case,” he thought to himself, “ this Calvary 
fresco, over-restored though it be, is an extremely 
interesting specimen of that mystic realism brought by 
Flemish painters to the Court of Burgundy. This fresco, 
simply reeks of Bruges; there is no doubt about its 
paternity.” 

The bell had not yet rung for Mass, and, while waiting, 
he walked round the Church to look at some other frescoes, 
discovered in 1867, in the aisles, under a coat of accumu- 
lated whitewash. They were mere fragments; there was a 
Circumcision and a charming Baptism, but such was the 
dexterity with which they had been restored and re- 
touched, that the effect was positively annoying. M. 
Ypermann, the painter who had restored these frescoes 
had been really too clever, had made a reproduction 
rather than a mere restoration. But the other frescoes, 
restored by a softer hand, were exquisite, especially 
two, one representing three saints, and another, near 
the main entrance, a Madonna with the infant on her 
knees. 

The most fascinating of these works, the fresco of the 
three saints, may be thus outlined ; in the centre we see 
St. Venissa, with the martyr’s palm in one hand and in the 
other a book; she wears a pale green robe and a cloak 
of faded rose with sulphur yellow lining; on her right 
stands St. Guille, a local bishop, wearing a white mitre 
and holding a crosier; a heavy red cope, lined with two 
rows of pearls, covers his shoulders ; on his left, denoted by 
her usual attributes of a sword and a wheel, is St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, tight-laced in an ermine bodice, with pale 
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olive-coloured sleeves, wearing on her shoulders a mantle of 
dull blue. 

St. Venissa looks intently at her book, while St. Guille 
gazes abstractedly in front of him with sightless eyes ; 
both are sad and pale ; as for St. Catherine, she looks like 
one beheaded and who yet lives to suffer. 

Finally, in the foreground below, two donors are kneel- 
ing, a burgher with clasped hands and a woman wearing a 
large head-dress, and draped in a_ praying-shawl. 
“T have seen that face somewhere ;”’ thought Durtal, 
“that posture, that style of head-dress and those coarse 
features of astout matron remind me of a piece of fifteenth- 
century sculpture, representing Jeanne de Laval, in the 
museum at Cluny. The two look as if they were kins- 
women. 

“St. Guille is presumably St. William of Bourges ; 
but who is this Venissa, a saint not found in the martyro- 
logies ? Her name is written in Gothic characters above 
her halo. Should one read a ‘ D’ in place of the ‘ V’ 
and suppose her to be St. Denissa, Denisa or Dionysia, 
who suffered martyrdom in Africa in the fifth century ? 
I can’t say. But assuredly these sad-faced phantoms, 
suddenly roused as it were from their slumbers, have 
preserved in their features the pallor of the grave. They 
have emerged from the tomb, indeed, but the hue of life 
as yet is not theirs.” 

It was the same with a fragment in the other aisle ; it 
depicts St. Sabina, virgin and martyr, her neck shown as 
a purple circle, and her head, adorned with tresses of fair 
hair, carried in her hand, as in the pictures of St. Denys. 
The same also with a Madonna on the wall close to the 
door ; she is languid and sad, with the Child on her knees, 
and is looking at a surpliced priest who kneels before her ; 
all these figures, pale and spectral, are set in a misty 
landscape that fades away till it blends with the surround- 
ing masonry. 

Durtal inspected these paintings. It seemed to him like 
paying a visit to a graveyard of Flemish art ; the frescoes 
were sepulchral frescoes ; these resuscitated beings had not 
yet recovered their senses; and they looked weary, and 
grieved at coming back to life. By anatural association of 
ideas he remembered a suggestive passage, where St. 
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Fulgentius, dealing with the raising of Lazarus in his 
commentary on the Gospel of St. John, says, ‘‘ Jesus did 
not weep, as the Jews thought, because his friend was 
dead ; rather He wept because He was going to call back 
to the misery of life one that He loved.” 

“The fact is, once is enough, quite enough,” sighed 
Durtal, as he turned to the Lady Chapel where candles 
were being lighted. When Mass was over he sat down in a 
corner and strove to collect his thoughts. 

At the moment all he felt was overwhelming fatigue. 
However efficacious in themselves, and by virtue of the 
intention, they imply even when recited absent-mindedly 
the prayers of the Liturgy, if they are to be of high 
benefit demand an attention that nothing can distract, 
likewise a diligent study of the text beforehand, especially 
in its bearing on the Office of the day. This Durtal was 
wont to do each evening in readiness for the following day. 

For the Mass it was easy. There was a mass-book, 
perhaps the only really complete one, the so-called ‘‘ Missal 
of the Faithful,” in two volumes, by a Benedictine of 
Maredsous, Dom Gérard Van Caloen, afterwards Abbot 
of the Monastery of Olinda in Brazil. By using it in 
combination with the Monastic Supplement published by 
the Benedictines of Wisquas, after having first looked up 
the feast of the day in the Calendar of the Congregation 
of St. Maur, it was quite easy to avoid any mistakes. 
Then, all he had to do was to read through the Mass when 
it was the proper one of a saint or feria. With the Common 
Masses, owing to their frequent recurrence, he had long 
been familiar. But, as regards the Office, it was another 
matter. Not to mention Matins and Lauds, and putting 
aside the little Hours which varied only on Sundays and 
Mondays, there were the Vespers, which, unlike Compline, 
were not invariable. To one who was loth to carry about 
with him the unwieldy Solesmes prayer-books, it was no 
easy thing to follow the services. 

The little Diurnal which he generally used had been 
compiled by the English Benedictines for their own use 
and was badly adapted for use in houses belonging to the 
French Congregation. First of all, there were heaps of 
English saints, never even mentioned in the French 
Calendar, while many of ours were absent from theirs ; 
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hence, before all, it was always necessary to consult the 
French Supplement inserted at the end of the book. 
Then, in order to get a great deal of matter into a small 
space, the volume was printed on thin paper, in close type, 
and with an overdose of red rubric that to the eyesight was 
very trying. Besides that there were too many cross- 
references, and too many abbreviations, which, in the 
absence of a key, were incomprehensible. Finally, many 
of the Offices were treated as Doubles, which in France 
were mere Simples, feasts of the very lowest category and 
without Anthems of their own; such was that of St. 
Pentaleen, held in great honour by the English Benedic- 
tines. To make matters still worse, there was a three-fold 
pagination and the references in the supplement to the 
pages of the Diurnal were almost invariably wrong. 

Yet there was no further choice; either a French 
Breviary as big as a post-office directory, or else these little 
pocket volumes, Solesmes not having as yet published a 
breviary for use when travelling. 

“What a muddle it all is!’ Durtal had once said to 
Dom Felletin, who laughingly replied: ‘‘ Such hints as 
I can give you will be of no use whatever. Practice alone 
can guide you through the labyrinth of the Hours, which, 
I admit, are puzzling to a degree.” 

And, thanks to practice, he had at last managed to find 
his way about, and, by using plenty of markers, he was 
able to see where he was in this jumble of texts. Even so, 
however, he had to be careful, for the versicles and res- 
ponses of the commemorations often meant turning at 
a moment’s notice from one end of the book to the other, 
even if you were lucky enough not to be within a double 
Octave or in a season such as Advent, when everything is 
still further involved. 

Having arranged the markers, the next thing was to 
study the Office itself and to understand its meaning, 
and, to see what lessons, over and above the divine service 
of praise and the general supplication, were to be learnt 
to one’s own particular profit. 

‘“‘ What you must do,” he said to himself, “‘is, first of all, 
to become so imbued with the spirit of the Psalms as to be 
persuaded that they were written for you personally, 
so exactly do they correspond to your own thoughts ; 
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then they must be repeated as a heart-felt prayer; in a 
word, you must appropriate and assimilate the language 
of the Psalmist, and pray in the way that Christ and His 
forerunners prayed.” 

This was all right in theory, but in reality it was not 
always easy ; if in the sacred text you happened on verses 
whose meaning had hitherto escaped you but which now 
seemed amazingly clear and exactly suited to your spiritual 
condition at the moment, so that you asked yourself how it 
came that you had never grasped their significance 
before, you were immediately confronted with an im- 
pediment, to wit, the routine which forces you to forge 
ahead with the Psalms and prevents you adapting this or 
that passage to your needs. 

Such routine, it must be confessed, was inseparable from 
the Office and the way it was recited. To realize all it 
implied and thoroughly to perceive its meaning even after 
a preliminary study of it, it would have been necessary to 
sing or to chant it slowly and religiously, and to meditate 
on it; but this was not possible, for it would have made 
the service long and drowsy, have deprived it of its 
rhythm and life, and shorn it of all beauty and art. 

““Hence,’”’ concluded Durtal, ‘‘ the best thing to do is 
to acknowledge the talismanic character of the Liturgy, or 
else throw it up entirely ; its power is latent ; you don’t 
feel the current when you are always in it; you feel it 
only when it ceases. 

“But these excuses do not justify my wandering 
thoughts ; whilst with my lips I utter prayers my fancy flies 
thither and thither. True, I am pulled up at moments 
when I am I know not where, but certainly very far from 
God; as my soul feels His touch I return to Him, and 
really resolve to love Him; then promptly, I fall again, 
and worldly preoccupations resume their sway until 
suddenly God knocks again at the door of the heart and 
again it opens to Him. 

“ The truest image of myself is always that of an inn ; 
everyone goes in and everyone goes out ; a house of call for 
straying thoughts; happily the inn, though small, is 
not always full like that of Bethlehem ; it always has a 
room ready for Christ should He come, a comfortless 
unfurnished room, a mere hovel perhaps, but He who had 
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a Cross for His bed might be content with it, if only the 
host were more attentive and obliging. Alas! that is the 
worst of all, that Christ, when He comes, gets so grudging 
a welcome! I am at the service of every idler; I make 
haste to answer the call of useless intruders ; I chat with 
the tempter and his travellers; but to Him I give as 
little heed as if He did not exist ; and He says nothing, or 
departs. How can I remedy this confusion in my heart 
and soul ? 

““ Nevertheless I feel less arid here than at Chartres and 
also less scatter-brained ; but I am overfed with worship, 
drunk with prayers. I am tired beyond measure, and from 
fatigue comes boredom, and boredom begets discourage- 
ment ; there it is that the danger lies, that is what I must 
strive against. Of course, the ideal looks simple enough ; 
I have only to wipe out old traces, chase away vain 
imaginations, make void the heart within me that Thy Son 
may be pleased to dwell therein, become so indifferent to 
pleasure or care, so unconcerned in what surrounds me, 
that every feeling is expressed in the Liturgy of the 
day ; ina word, I should neither weep, nor laugh, nor live, 
but in Thee and with Thee. But alas, how far beyond our 
reach is such an ideal! Such banishment of self is 
beyond our power; we cannot kill the old Adam; the 
most we can do is to send him to sleep, and the least little 
thing wakes him again. 

“ Yet, with the help of special grace, the saints succeeded 
in achieving this, though God allowed them to have their 
faults in order to save them from pride ; but for ordinary 
mortals such a thing is unattainable ; the more I reflect 
upon this, the more I am convinced that nothing is more 
difficult than to turn oneself into a saint. 

“ True, there are many who have mortified the flesh ; 
they practise humility and the love of Jesus; they 
withstand all grosser distractions ; they are even on the 
watch for God’s coming ; they seem on the high road to 
sainthood, but, lo, they put their foot on a bit of orange-peel 
and, down they go just like other people; they join the 
throng of good folk who yet are not saints, that halt 
when high upon the hillside, and, unable to mount higher, 
rest them there, when they do not ingloriously slide down 
back to the bottom. 
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‘“‘ The touchstone of saintliness is not in bodily mortifica- 
tion and suffering—these are but means to an end—nor 
is it in the extinction of sins great and small ; with the help 
of Heaven every good and earnest man may aspire to this ; 
it lies rather in the reality of that clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘As we forgive them that trespass against us,’ 
that we repeat so glibly instead of with trembling. Holiness 
lies in being tolerant of deceit and injury, in bearing no 
malice because of unjust treatment, even though such 
injustice be prolonged and the hatred that prompts it 
makes life almost intolerable ; in being anxious to suffer 
such injustice because it brings humiliation; in not 
merely bearing no ill-will towards one’s enemy but in loving 
him the more and in wishing for his welfare frankly, 
sincerely and from the bottom of one’s heart ; in seeking to 
excuse his conduct and taking all the blame to oneself 
—now, all this, short of a special grace, is beyond human 
power. 

“The boundless humility and charity needed for such 
self-effacement is positively appalling. There are some, 
possessed of certain virtues to an almost heroic degree, who 
fire up, though only momentarily, when offended, and an 
unexpected open offence is, after all, easier to bear than a 
long course of reiterated annoyances; you can recover 
control after a blow, but you are upset and unnerved if 
you are made to endure perpetual pin-pricks. It is per- 
sistency that exasperates, which waters, so to speak, the 
dry places of the soul, giving the sins of spite and anger 
time to grow, and God knows how deeply rooted these sins 
are ! 

“ And stranger still, if you master yourself sufficiently 
to keep silence, and, in default of loving your tormentor, 
to forget his doings,; even if you succeed in stifling 
resentment when it appears—then, behold, some little 
thing infuriates you and you foam at trifles; you have 
avoided tumbling into the ditch, but you have sprained 
your ankle in a little hole, and measured your length on 
the ground none the less. Pride may be dead, but self- 
esteem survives. The flood of sin may have ebbed, but 
the mud remains, and of this the devil takes full 
advantage. 


“Such lapses would be altogether too stupid if one did 
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not know the tactics of the Evil one. These are simple 
enough ; everyone understands them, yet they always 
succeed. In attacking those whose faults are but small, 
his efforts are concentrated on a single point ; you proceed 
to fortify this point and dismantle the others. He then 
makes a sham attack on the armed rampart, simulates 
defeat and withdraws, but meantime he enters by the 
postern door which has been left undefended and safe from 
danger ; you are not aware of his presence until he is 
seen strutting about within the fortress. 

“Ah! holiness, how rare it is! of what use evén to 
discuss it? If only I could avoid falling into my old 
faults even when assuring the Almighty that, at all cost, 
I will never commit them again! Alas! such vows are 
drunken vows, and such pious castles in the air can 
never stand! 

“ How humiliating are these frequent confessions, these 
constant repetitions of the same old things, this re-chewing 
of the cud of sin. The sins are ranked in a conventional 
order ; you unfasten the catch and the windlass rattles 
off. As, except where the flesh is concerned, these sins 
of trifling importance—a mistake, by the way, though they 
are considered so—you are sometimes at a loss to know 
whether you have committed them again since you last 
got absolution, and, for fear of not dealing fairly with God, 
you again accuse yourself in a half-hearted way without 
conviction or real repentance. Then there arises the 
embarrassing question: at what moment, when sorely 
tempted, does sin begin? Is sin ever put aside promptly 
enough? Is there not always just a little yielding to it ; 
just a suspicion of morose delectation as one turns from it ? 

“ Unexpectedly carnal visions appear before your eyes ; 
there is a moment of surprise, followed by a momentary 
complacency ; you check yourself indeed, but not quick 
enough not to be conscious of some slight trace of pleasure, 
and not quick enough sometimes not to be conscious of 
just a little regret for having had, from a sense of duty, 
to forgo the gratification. All this happens in the twinkling 
of an eye, inadvertently, and it is only afterwards when 
one has time to reflect that one can split up such a 
temptation into its parts, and separate its details. Was 
there a sin, and how great was it? God only knows, 
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By way of consolation it is well to bear in mind that the 
devil has no power over the will and very little over the 
mind, but an unlimited power over the fancy. There he 
is master and there he holds revel with his myrmidons ; 
but all this riot is of no more consequence than the din of 
a military band which passes your windows. The panes 
rattle, everything in the room shakes and you are deaf- 
ened. But you have only to sit tight and wait till the 
blare of the brass and the noise of the drums have died 
away; the tumult is without ; we feel its effect, indeed, but 
we are not responsible for the effect, unless, of course, we 
go to the window the better to hear ; then, there would be 
assent. All this is easily said, but . . . another 
question on which light is needed is that of charity or 
brotherly love. Everybody admits that we must love our 
neighbour ; but, in certain cases, where does love begin 
and where doesitend? Atcertain times, too, we may ask 
what becomes of truth, justice, candour, under this cloak 
of charity ! For, after all, hypocrisy, sloth and injustice 
are often separated from charity only by a thread’s 
breadth. To avoid giving offence you may help a bad 
cause ; you do harm to one by professing not to judge 
another, and cowardice and a wish to avoid getting 
entangled in unpleasantnesses, play no small part. The 
boundary line between this virtue and these vices is so 
indefinite that you never know if you have not crossed 
it. The theological theory is all right in its way : we must 
be ruthless as regards evil deeds, but merciful to evil 
doers; but this general principle doesn’t solve the special 
cases, and all the cases are special. The border-line that 
must be crossed is ill-defined and dark; nor is there any 
fence or warning-board to prevent you breaking your neck. 

“How great is the wretchedness of souls hemmed in 
by petty faults! How great their distress when they see 
that they are ever marking time and making no headway ! 
Yet, by way of consolation, we should reflect that, owing 
to our fallen nature it is impossible to remain entirely 
stainless; human imperfections are like the dust that 
settles on the furniture, do what one may. They may be 
swept away by frequent confessions, but they inevitably 
reappear, and the work has always to be done anew. 

‘“ But I wonder what is the time ? ”’ exclaimed Durtal as 
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he looked at his watch ; ‘“‘ instead of musing and grumbling 
like this, suppose I go for a walk just to kill time.” 

He started off haphazard along the streets, stopping now 
and then to look at some old building, at houses such as 
those in the Rue des Forges and Rue Chaudronnerie, the 
de Vogué and the Cariatides property at the watch-tower 
in the Rue Vannerie; then he reached the commercial 
part of the town; then the broad, lifeless avenues where 
there were no “ Touring Club,’ no “‘ Bon Marché,” no 
Parisian bazaars, no emporiums bearing names stale in 
Paris but still new in the provinces, such as the ‘‘ Poor 
Devil” and the ‘‘ Hundred Thousand Overcoats’”’; no 
advertisements for gingerbread, black-currant syrup, 
mustard, and other local products which are an out- 
standing feature of the shopping quarter of Dijon. Of 
trade there was no sign in these wealthy, ugly, solitary, 
sullen-looking highways. He came out at the Place du 
Trente Octobre, where, to glorify the memories of the 
National Defence, stands a statue of Resistance seemingly 
modelled on a street-walker upright on a cask. 

“Ah!” he said, taking his bearings, “here’s the 
Boulevard Carnot. I might as well have a look at the 
Carmelite chapel as I have never been there before. 
M. Lampre told me that it was opposite the Synagogue, so 
it will be easy to find it.” 

He went down the Boulevard, and presently saw on his 
right the dome of the Synagogue which had been built to 
serve the many importers of shoddy goods from Paris. 
Then on his left he saw one of those high walls, built to 
the usual stern pattern of Carmel. He went through a 
small postern door which he found ajar, and entered a 
small, carefully raked garden, with flower-beds in perfect 
order. Passing on, he reached a large open door and 
entered the chapel. 

This modern sanctuary, built in Gothic style, consisted 
of a nave only and had no transept. At the far end near 
the altar, on the gospel side, was the black iron grating 
of the enclosure. The little church was neither beautiful 
nor ugly, but what gave it a touch of strangeness was the 
lighting ; the windows on a ground of raisin and thick white 
bore great figures of male and female saints wearing the 
robes of the Order, in their white mantles but with habits 
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of a brown colour inclining to violet. Among the names 
of the saints were Elias, Bl. John Soreth, St. Albert and 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, St. Magdalene de Pazzi, 
Bl. Archangela, and Mother Mary of the Incarnation. 
The chapel was empty and silence reigned. Durtal 
sat down and bethought himself of certain details about this 
Carmel which he had read in an interesting work on Dijon 
by M. Chabeuf. The nuns had settled in this town at the 
beginning of the 17th century, under the direction of Anne 
de la Lobére, a disciple of St. Terese. Originally their 
house was in the Place Charbonnerie, but they had after- 
wards moved to another building, which at the Revolution 
became a barracks, finally they were stranded here on a 
Boulevard named after Carnot and opposite a synagogue. 
‘“‘ Doubtless, Providence purposely placed them here,” 
thought Durtal, ‘‘ just as eucalyptus trees are planted near 
deadly marshes to destroy their contamination. Dijon 
may not think so, but this humble cloister is a blessing 
to the town. I wonder, do people come here as they did 
at Chartres; there the entrance to the Carmelite convent 
in the Rue des Jubelines was always full of worthy folk 
who wanted prayers to be said for sick children, conversions 
for recruits about to draw lots, for religious vocations, 
in fact for all sorts of things ? Some of the simple peasant- 
women would pull out their purses and ask for two-half 
pence worth! And the good Carmelites were so con- 
scientious that, after having repeated each day the 
prayers inscribed by Sister Louisa, the portress, they 
recited an additional prayer lest one had been left out ! 
“These saintly women! But what a fool I am!” 
exclaimed Durtal suddenly ; ‘“‘ here I am, struggling in a 
_ void, my distractions seeking in vain for a remedy and 
‘yet St. Teresa solved my difficulties long ago ! Now that 
I am in her house, I call to mind having read a letter of 
hers to one of her confessors, Dom Sancho I think it was, 
in which she told him the distractions of which you com 
plain, I feel just as much as you, but you should not 
worry about them, for it seems to me they are incurable.” 
There in a few words she seems to have absolved you from 
all responsibility ! 
“What a woman she was! Her Rule seems almost 
beyond human power, yet she was the most perfectly 
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balanced of women. Her high-pressure machines were 
provided with safety-valves ; recreations helped to unbend 
the soul under such restraint ; yet the characters on whom 
she reckoned had to be both cheerful and resolute. In 
her nunneries a sister inclined to melancholy would soon 
have lost all hope and, finally, her reason. The Carmelite 
nun, having to take upon herself the temptations and ills 
of others, must expect to endure the worst of anguish 
in body and in soul. To be able to do this, her body 
must be able to smile when her soul is in torment and her 
soul must be cheerful when her body suffers. But still 
it seems so much beyond human nature that it appals me,” 
said Durtal to himself. 

“ But there are Rules harder even than the Carmelites’. 
In a Carmel there are numerous inmates who can share 
each other’s burdens and give mutual help and support ; 
there are also pauses in the conflict, recreation and diver- 
sions. But, in the middle ages and in antiquity, there were 
men and women who undertook the office of expiation in 
solitude, willing hermits of the night, kneeling in a vault, 
without light, without horizon, buried till death within 
four walls. 

“ At one time recluses abounded in the Valley of the Nile. 
Anchorites thought that life in the open, or in a Lavra, 
amidst the luxurious charms of an oasis, made bright and 
splendid by the lights of dawn and sunset, was too easy, 
for they hated the beauties of Nature which prevented 
them from leading a life of unalloyed suffering ; some, like 
St. Anthony, Peter Gelatinus, and Alexandra the Virgin, 
hid themselves in an empty sepulchre. Others, like Simeon 
Stylites, for a time found their hiding-place in a dry well, 
others again, like Acepsimas, St. Thaias and St. Nilammon 
walled themselves in a cellar with only a hole through 
which food could be given them. Others again took up 
their abode in caverns from which they had driven out 
the wild beasts. 

“ This life, like monastic life, had its origin in the East, 
but it soon spread to the West. The first recluse in 
France whose name has come down to us was St. Leonianus, 
who in the fifth century shut himself up in a cell, first at 
Autun and then at Vienne; about the same time lived 
St. Aignan who died Bishop of Orleans ; also St. Eucherim 
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who, before becoming Bishop of Lyons, dwelt in a hut on 
the island of Léro. In the sixth century there were St. 
Friad and St. Caluppo who withdrew from the world, one 
near Nantes and theothernear Clermont; St. Leobardus, 
who shut himself up in a rocky cavern at Marmontiers ; 
Hospitius, who immured himself near Nice ; St. Lucipinus, 
who chose as prison the walls of an old building and, by 
way of penance, bore on his head an enormous stone, which 
two men could hardly lift. There was also Patrolla, of 
whose miracles Gregory of Tours tells us, St. Cybardus, who 
built for himself a cell near Angouléme, and St. Libertus, 
who died immured at Tours in the year 583. In the 
seventh century there were St. Bavo and St. Valericus, 
or Vaury ;_ the former led a life of seclusion in the trunk 
of a tree and afterwards in a forest hut near Gand. The 
latter lived entombed in the Limousin. In the eighth 
century we have St. Vodoal and St. Heltrude ; the one shut 
himself up in the outer court of a nunnery at Soissons, 
and the other led a life of seclusion in the Hainaut, and 
the list of Belgic saints of Bauduin Willot tells us that she 
died and was buried at Liessies ; and there are so many 
others of whose names I can’t think,” said Durtal to 
himself, 

Then, continuing to soliloquize, he went on,: “ Up to 
the ninth century, the practice of seclusion had been 
subject to no precise rule ; each was free to follow his own 
way, to make it pitiless or lenient, temporary or perpetual. 
As was to be expected, abuses crept in; some there were 
who, having presumed too much in their powers, failed in 
their resolution and had to be released from their bondage. 
To guard against such things, the Church decided that 
every would-be recluse should first undergo a two years’ 
trial in the cell of a monastery, and then, if he persisted 
in his resolve and was deemed fit for such a life, he should 
take, not temporary, but perpetual vows. 

“ The fact is that we find in the ninth century a Rule 
which applied to all male recluses. This Rule, which was 
edited by Dom Luc d’Achery, is supposed to have been 
drawn up by Grimlaicus, a priest or a monk, it is not certain 
which. 

“ After having mentioned the two years’ probation and 
the irrevocability of the vows except in the case of severe 
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illness, the Rule proceeds to details. The cell must 
adjoin the Church, be built of stone and be surrounded by 
high walls, having no communication with the outside ex- 
cept by a sort of peep-hole in the wall, just large enough 
to allow a tray to be passed through with food. The cell 
was to be ten feet long by ten feet broad; a window, or 
rather a sort of port-hole, was to open into the Church; 
this window was to have two curtains, to prevent the 
faithful from seeing the captive or him from seeing them. 
These curtains were to be drawn aside only ‘“‘ before-God,” 
that is, when the Blessed Sacrament was administered 
daily to the prisoner, supposing he was a layman. If, 
however, he was a priest, he was to celebrate Mass 
daily alone, in a little oratory adjoining the cell; 
in other words, he was allowed to say Mass without a 
server. 

The recluse was allowed to eat only in the daytime, and 
never at night or by lamp-light. The first meal consisted 
of vegetables and eggs ; at the second, on High Festival 
days, he might take a little fish; he was allowed the 
half-measure of wine mentioned in the Rule of St. Benedict; 
he was also to wear a habit like that worn by the monks of 
the same Order. He was to lie on a plank bed with a 
mattress, and was provided with a cloak, a hair-shirt 
and a pillow ; he was also to sleep fully dressed. He must 
wash his face and his body and not allow his hair and 
beard to grow for more than forty days. If he became 
dangerously ill the seals of his cell were to be broken in 
order that he might be nursed. 

“ This Rule, based on that of St. Benedict, is a lenient 
one ; it is very different from that of those Anchorites who 
lived in caverns and tombs and made herbs and roots 
their food. Yet, contrary to the general impression as 
to the life of recluses, the Rule of Grimlaicus directs that 
there should never be less than two or three ; each one was 
indeed to live apart in his cell, but might communicate 
with his neighbour by means of a hole in the wall; 
occasionally they might talk about Holy Scriptures and the 
Liturgy, and receive spiritual instruction from the eldest 
and most learned of them. 

If we add that to each abode a garden was attached 
where the recluse could grow vegetables, we find ourselves 
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very near the Rule of St. Bruno, with the little house and 
garden which every Carthusian owns. : 

“ As Mr. Pavy justly remarks, the life of sucha ninth- 
century recluse was very like that of a monk. 

Comparatively lenient as these regulations were, they 
became still more so later, among the Camaldolese. 
In the tenth century St. Romuald, their founder, declared 
that the right of deciding whether any of his monks who 
so denied were fit to enter a life of seclusion should belong 
to the General Chapter of the Order, and that no one could 
be proposed to the Chapter who, after his profession, 
had not spent at least five years in a monastery. He 
also decided that such seclusion need no longer be 
perpetual. 

The cell of such a hermit contained a bed, a table, a 
chair, a fireplace and certain holy pictures ; it looked out 
on to a walled garden; the recluse had the right to 
converse with the monks of the Order at Martinmas, 
and on Quinquagesima Sunday; every Friday and 
Saturday he attended Mass and Nones, and during Holy 
Week he left his hermitage and joined in the Office with 
the community, with whom also he then took his meals. 
On other days he had to recite the Canonical Hours in 
his cell, not at such hours as he chose, but when the bell 
for each service called the monks to chapel. 

“We get nearer and nearer to the Carthusian Rule,” 
thought Durtal, ‘‘ and to that of the Carmelites, for, after 
all, these Camaldolese Hermits are simply monks who pass 
lengthy retreats in hermitages, a practice not unknown in 
the monasteries of St. Teresa. At any rate, one thing 
is certain, we are getting further and further from the 
heroic era of the hermit life. 

This slackness also invaded the nunneries, in spite of 
women being as a rule braver than men. In the twelfth 
century there was drawn up the Rule of Bl. #lred, 
Abbot of Riéval, or Riévaulx, for hermit-nuns. This 
Rule is divided into seventy-eight chapters and abounds 
less in precepts than in counsels. The hermit-nun, so it 
tells us, ought so far as she can to abstain from wine, 
but if she deems this drink good for her health, she shall 
be given a half-pint daily. She is to eat one dish only of 
vegetables or of mealy food and, if she takes a collation 
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she must be satisfied with a little milk or fish, supplemented 
if necessary by herbs or fruit. On Wednesdays and 
Fridays she must have nothing but bread and water, 
unless she be unwell ; and on no account is she to decorate 
her cell with pictures or woven stuffs. 

She may speak if she likes, but only on condition that 
she does not indulge in frivolous talk ; she is not obliged 
to wait upon herself, and, if she likes, she may have a 
servant to carry wood and water and to prepare the 
beans and other vegetables. : 

“This Rule which A¢lred wrote for his sister, put the 
finishing touch to the decay in severity. His Rule 
scarcely even reminds us of the former rigour of the immure- 
ment, and the living tomb of the recluse in earlier centuries. 

“ As to the details of the ceremonial used in olden times 
when a recluse was led to his hermitage, little is known. 
The hermit, whether a man, or a woman, was as a rule 
solemnly conducted to his prison on a Sunday before 
High Mass. He prostrated himself at the feet of the 
Bishop, or of the Abbot or Abbess, if the hermitage was 
attached to a monastery, and there pronounced aloud the 
vows of stability, obedience, and conversion to God. 
During the sprinkling with holy water they stood in the 
choir, and, immediately after the Exaudt, the procession, 
headed by the cross and chanting litanies, led them to 
the door of the prison which was then walled in or sealed 
with the seal of the celebrant, while all the bells were 
ringing merrily as for some great festival. 

“When making their vows of obedience to the Abbot or 
Abbess, conventual hermits, whether male or female, 
almost always made over to them their property, in con- 
sideration of their receiving in return their living ; here 
we have a striking resemblance to the ceremonies in 
vogue in the Middle Ages for the admission of the oblates 
of St. Benedict. 

“ As the rules of the hermit life grew milder, the Bene- 
dictine institution of the oblatory emerges into history. 

“These hermits, when they were not monks, were to all 
intents oblates. Many such hermits lived near Benedictine 
cloisters. Mabillon remarks that this kind of penitent, 
who heard mass in their cells from behind a grating in 
the wall of the Church, was already known in the Order in 
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the eleventh century. If one may judge by the inscriptions 
found in archives and obituary lists, the number of such 
voluntary captives was considerable, and the institution 
developed with surprising swiftness in the ages following. 

“ Recluses, male and female, abounded in Germany 
and in Flanders. We find them in England, in Italy, 
in Switzerland, also in France about Orleans, near 
Chartres, in the Limousin, in Touraine and in almost all 
the provinces. There were eleven hermitages at Lyons. 
In Paris, besides Flora, the recluse of St. Séverin, there 
was Basilla, the recluse of St. Victor, then Hermensande, 
the recluse of St. Médard, Agnes de Rochier 4 Ste. Oppor- 
tune, Alix la Bourgotte, Jeanne la Vodriére and Jeanne 
Painsercelli in the parish of the Holy Innocents, the 
Egyptian of the parish of St. Eustache, a certain Marguerite 
at St. Paul, the unknown recluse of the church of Ste. 
Geneviéve, and the hermits of Mont-Valérien: Antoine, 
Guillemette de Faussard, Jean de Houssai who died in 
the odour of sanctity, Thomas Guygadon, Jean de 
Chaillot, Jean le Comte, the Venerable Pierre de Bourbon, 
Séraphim de La Noue, and finally Nicolas de la Boissiére 
who died there on May gth, 1669, at the age of forty-six. 

“ After his death, there remained at Mont Valerien 
merely hermits leading a common life under a Rule almost 
exactly like that of the Cistercians ; it contained, however, 
a clause stipulating that hermits who wished to lead the 
stricter life of the old solitaries should, after examination, 
be permitted to occupy a special cell, either for life, or for 
a year, for six months, three months, a fortnight, or a 
week, being at liberty to rejoin the fraternity at the end 
of the time. 

“The Rule of Grimlaicus must soon have fallen into 
disuse. Indeed, it is doubtful whether it was ever generally 
applied. Its importance arises from its being the only such 
Rule known, for that of St. Romuald was really only a 
private rule applying to his Abbey. 

“The same may be said of the ordinance of Bl. #lred ; 
we do not know if it ever had the force of a Law; what 
seems likely is that, following such instructions on their 
main lines, many recluses, both men and women, made 
them more or less severe according to their physical 
powers of endurance, or as they were prompted by their 
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greater, or lesser, fervour. Doubtless also there were 
local statutes ; what in any case appears certain is that 
from the ninth century onward the system of practically 
consigning the hermit to his grave had come to an end. 
The sepulchre had become a cell, and its occupant worked 
and prayed as in cells of the adjoining monastery. Con- 
cerning this we have particulars, 

“ Hildeburga, who lived in the twelfth century, retired to 
a little house built for her on the northern side of the 
Abbey church by the Abbot de St. Martin in Pontoise, 
and here she occupied herself in making priestly vestments 
and in mending the monks’ habits. At the Abbey du Bec 
in Normandy the mother of the Venerable Abbot Herluin 
was lodged in a room adjoining the monastic chapel, 
and she washed the garments of the Community and 
undertook other domestic duties. Mabillon also tells us 
of the Bl. Harduin, a recluse of the Abbey of Fontenelle, 
who transcribed or composed many works. These hermits 
were Clearly able to communicate with the monks in the 
monastery, and lived in well-lighted rooms and were sup- 
plied with furniture necessary to their work. 

“There is also ample proof that, at the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, certain 
hermitages fell into disrepute; in this connection we may 
quote the case of a priest named Pierre, a recluse of 
St. Barthélemy at Lyons, who was wont to leave his hermi- 
tage and scandalize pious folk by gadding about the town. 

‘“ Hermitages, however, continued to exist until the end 
of the seventeenth century. In Volume Three of the 
Dictionary of Religious Orders, Hélyot tells us of Jeanne 
de Cambry, in Flanders, who founded the Institute of the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin; she wished to end her 
days in solitude near the church of St. André at Lille, 
where she died in 1639; Hélyot gives us a few details of 
the ceremonial used on that occasion. 

“Mother de Cambry, he says, wearing a dress of 
undyed wool and accompanied by two of her nuns who 
carried, one a blue mantle, and the other a black veil and 
a violet scapular—the colours of her Order—prostrated 
herself at the feet of the Bishop of Tournai who was 
waiting to receive her on the threshold of the Church, 
Raising her, he led her to the High Altar and, after blessing 
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the garments, he vested her in them; she then made her 
vows Of perpetual retirement and was led in procession, 
to the singing of the Veni, Sponsa Christi, to her cell 
where the Bishop shut her in and affixed his seal to the 
door. 

“ After Mother de Cambry we have Marguerite la 
Barge, immured at Ste. Irénée in Lyons where she died 
in 1692. She is the last recluse of whom we have any 
knowledge. 

“ To-day,” thought Durtal, smiling, ‘‘ near Lyons there 
exists a travesty of an old hermitage. When passing 
through that town, I remember once going to see the 
hermit of Mont Cindre. It wasasort of pleasure-trip. The 
hermit was a worthy man, swathed in a cassock, and 
dwelling in a little house that had a garden adorned with 
imitation rockery and hideous statues. He seemed pious, 
and got a living by selling medals. No doubt he did 
a good trade, for a rival was building another hut close 
to his. But one can hardly compare these modern 
professionals with the shy recluses of earlier times. 

“These bygone hermits gave several saints to the 
Church: St. Heltrude, St. Hildeburga, St. Drago of 
Epinay, St. Simeon of Tréves, St. Viborada, St. Rachilda, 
St. Gemma, Bl. Dorothea, patron of Prussia, Agnes de 
Moncada, Julia della Rena, the Venerable Yvette, or 
Jutte, of Liége, St. Bavo, Bl. Millory, the first recluse of 
the Order of Vallombrosa, Bl. Diemona and Yulla, followed 
by St. Hildegarde, Bl. Eve, who with Juliana of Cornillon 
promoted the feast of Corpus Christi, and how many 
more besides whose names I forget !”’ thought Durtal. 

‘“ In short, the hermit life ended as the monasteries also 
ended, which were already falling to dust when the Revolu- 
tion swept them away ; failure in both cases was due to 
lack of the love of God, to want of the spirit of sacrifice 
and of faith. The hermit life began by being a life of 
terror, but gradually became a life of comparative ease ; 
the descriptions given by Victor Hugo in “‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,” of the Rats’ hole and the Sachette are scarcely 
accurate of the time in which he puts them. 

“But what interests me, apart from the fact that 
during the ages of fervour the contemplative life and 
entire devotion to God were seen at their best in these 
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hermitages, is the resemblance which I seem to find 
between the hermits and the oblates. 

“ But time is getting on ; enough of dreams. We must 
think of material things, and become the humble servant of 
Madame Bavoil. 

“ All the same, it is a nuisance to have, so to speak, all 
one’s knowledge on a reel that unwinds on the slightest 
pretext. But is it the fault of these good Carmelites, 
whose severe observances led up to the thought of the 
ancient Anchorites? Come, this won’t do. Let-us be 
moving !” 

Having done his shopping, Durtal made his way to the 
station. He hated parcels and cursed the strings for 
cutting his fingers. “I must get rid of this bottle of 
Chartreuse somehow,” he said, ‘‘ and the best thing to do 
is to stick it into my overcoat pocket, though, no doubt, 
mamma Bavoil will scold me once more for spoiling the 
lining of my pockets.” 

And as he got into the train, his thoughts again turned to 
this woman. Her life was now a blank—no more visions 
now, no colloquies with God; all divine manifestations 
had suddenly ceased, and she was now like anybody else. 
She accused herself of having deserved such disgrace, 
through having, perhaps, boasted too much about them ; 
but, though saddened, she was perfectly resigned. 

“Who knows,” thought Durtal, ‘‘ if, after the death of 
the Abbé Gévresin, who for years was her spiritual adviser, 
and understood her state of soul, she was not misunder- 
stood by some confessor who was perhaps too suspicious, 
perhaps too generous, or perhaps too learned, but at any 
rate, quite out of sympathy with her? It may be that our 
Lord, by withdrawing privileges that were not really 
necessary for her spiritual welfare did so only to dispense 
her from having to talk about them. Well, when she 
seems to take this withdrawal too grievously, I will 
suggest this theory by way of consolation.” 


CHAPTER VI 


“Tr serves you right for being greedy!” laughed 
Madame Bavoil. 

““T solemnly renounce all gvaisserons,”’ said Durtal, 
looking at his plate on which lay something looking like a 
sponge cut into slices, the edges of which had been burned. 

“It is my fault,” confessed Mlle. de Garambois, sadly. 
“T didn’t toast them properly ; but really I ought to have 
had another kind of bread, not this stuff that the village 
baker sells.” 

Madame Bavoil took away the disappointing delicacies 
and brought in a leg of mutton which Durtal, as host, 
proceeded to carve. 

“Your light wine is very appetizing,” remarked M. 
Lampre ; “ I should think the place it comes from is not 
a hundred miles from Beaune.”’ 

“You are not far out.” 

‘““T had no time to go to high Mass, this morning,” said 
Madame Bavoil, as she brought in some boiled potatoes to 
supplement the mutton ; “‘ I suppose nothing happened ? ” 

“No, or rather, yes, there was just a little incident. 
Father Titourne came in during the Introit and had to go 
and kneel before the Altar until the Abbot gave the 
sign by rapping his desk that he might come and explain 
why he was late. Apparently his excuse was not considered 
satisfactory, for, instead of going to his stall, he had to 
sit in the lowest place on the bench of the late-comers.”’ 

“Oh!” said Durtal, ‘‘ Father Titourne is not quite 
right in his head and is always in these scrapes. I must 
confess that it tickles me to see that lanky fellow with his 
black scalp and his white pierrot-like face, rushing into 
Church at full speed. He has a way of shaking the 
sleeves of his cowl that suggests a whirlwind.” 

“IT suppose he gets his fill of penances ? ” 

“What penances?’”’ queried Madame Bavoil. 
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“ Well, you see, every Monday and Friday each monk has 
to accuse himself at the Chapter of his breaches of the 
Rule. The faults are trifling enough, One did not bow 
quickly enough at the Gloria in the Psalms, another tore 
his habit, or upset his inkstand, and so forth. The 
Abbot imposes a penance on the culprit which usually 
consists of a prayer ; he has also to kneel at the Abbot’s 
table in the refectory for a long or short time according to 
the gravity of the offence. But, here, our good Abbot 
is so kind-hearted that, hardly has the delinquent’ knelt 
down before he is beckoned to go back to his place and 
take his seat.”’ 

“And have all the monks to submit to such punish- 
ments? If guests are present, it must be very humiliating.” 

“Yes, all; professed monks, novices, postulants, or 
lay-brothers ; even the Prior is not exempt; the Abbot, 
too, after the monks have confessed their faults in the 
Chapter, has to mention his own breaches of the Rule, 
and give his reasons.” 

“May I give you some mutton, Monsieur Lampre ? 
No? Well, a potato?” 

‘No,’ said Mile. de Garambois, replying to a glance from 
Durtal, “‘ I am keeping an appetite for some of that paté 
over there. Meanwhile, hand me the salad which is served 
with it, so that I may give it a finishing touch.” 

They had got to the dessert, and Mile. de Garambois, 
who was nibbling cake and gingerbread, interposed. 

‘““We had better not be in too much of a hurry, for 
Father Felletin is coming to take coffee with us, and he 
never gets here too soon ; so, as we have plenty of time, 
why not keep your promise, Monsieur Durtal, and show us 
your collection of materials bearing on the history of the 
oblates. We know what oblates are now, tell us what 
they were.” 

‘““Do you expect me to give you a lecture?” 

“Not at all. Just take your notes, which I am sure are 
in good order, and read them out to us. That will be 
quite enough.” 

“T am quite willing; only I warn you that my notes 
are not in strict chronological order. As you have taken 
me unawares, you must excuse a certain amount of 
incoherence.”’ 
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“That is understood, only don’t bore us too much.” 

Durtal left the room, and came back in a few moments 
with a bundle of notebooks. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ Iam rather at a loss where to begin. 
Perhaps I ought to state, first of all, that the oblates are 
not an invention of the Benedictines, as many think. 
Before the institution took root in our Order it flourished 
among the Premonstratensians, the Templars and else- 
where. 

“ At any rate, in the 6th century we find Severinus, 
Abbot of Agaunum, one of the two patron saints of the 
Church of St. Séverin in Paris, ruling a sort of community 
where men and women lived in separate houses a sort of 
semi-monastic life, yet without being bound by vows. 
In the following century we again find a similar institution 
in the Rules of St. Isidore and St. Fructuosus. The latter 
enacted that, if a layman with his wife and little children 
sought admission to one of his monasteries, he and his 
family were to act as follows: They were to be all of 
them under the jurisdiction of the Abbot, who would 
take charge of their property, and provide them with 
the necessary food and clothing. They were forbidden to 
talk to each other without leave, though the children might 
see their parents whenever they liked until such time as 
they were old enough to come under the discipline of the 
cloister. 

“ Still, by way of preface I may add that, in monastic 
chronicles and death-rolls, oblates are styled “‘ Odblati, 
offerti, dati, donati, familiares, commissi, paioti, fraires 
conscriptt, monachi laict,’ and that the documents which 
I have collected as referring to them are taken from the 
Benedictine Annal of Mabillon, from the Camaldolese 
Annals of Mittarelli, from du Cange’s Glossary of Low 
and Medizval Latin, and especially from a study by Dom 
Ursmer Berliére, published in 1886 and 1887 in the Messager 
des Fidéles, the little review of the Benedictines of Mared- 
sous. Unfortunately, this latter work, though the fruit of 
deep research, obviously confuses oblates with lay-brothers 
and recluses. And, indeed, it is sometimes difficult 
clearly to define these categories, for their life was often 
identical. Texts often use terms which might equally 
well apply to one or the other; the same is true of the 
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female oblates who are often called ‘ oblate, converse 
incluse.” 

“ About the Cistercians I found information in Mauricus 
andin Le Nain, in the Annals of Aiguebelle and in Arbois 
de Jubainville’s work on Cistercian Monasteries and their 
inner life in the 13th century. I gleaned sundry notes 
from other old works. The whole may be described as 
a salad, like the one made by our sister-oblate just now, but 
less deftly prepared. 

= Atter this-exordium-—.—..-. 

“The very word!” broke in Mlle. de Garambois, 
laughing. 

“ After this exordium, let me tell you that there are two 
kinds of oblates: Those who live in the monastery, and 
those who live near it. 

“ The Rule of the Cistercians hardly mentions the latter 
and refers mostly to the former, and even that only 
by the way. These oblates who lived in the house it 
usually terms ‘ Familiars,’ to distinguish them from those 
who were in the world and were not obliged to celibacy. 
They were tonsured, wore almost the same dress as the 
monks, made their vow of obedience and could not change 
their domicile without the Abbot’s sanction. But this 
kind of spurious sort of life became a cause of dissipation 
to the monasteries and the Chapter General of 1233 
compelled the oblates to make the three religious vows like 
the Fathers, and that of 1293 suppressed them altogether. 
Since then the Cistercians have re-established them. 
But I have lost some of my notes,” continued Durtal, 
fumbling among his papers ; “‘ I must go on, we may find 
the missing sheets later.” 

“The details to hand about the Benedictines properly 
so-called are plentiful, but, alas, far too concise. 

“We know that at the end of the eighth century 
St. Ludger donned the habit and cowl at Monte Cassino 
and that he lived there two years and a half without binding 
himself by any monastic vows. We have a similar case in 
the following century at the Abbey of Fulda. Guntram, 
a nephew of the Abbot Rabanus Maurus, though bound by 
no conventual vows, and being therefore only an oblate, 
or familiar, was appointed by his uncle to be Prior of a 
house depending on the Abbey; this, by the way, proves 
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that oblates at this time, on the religious side, enjoyed as 
high a reputation as the professed monks. 

“Then, under Charlemagne, there was a Capitulary, 
which, though it records how many became oblates in 
monasteries to escape military service, authorizes laymen 
to reside in the cloister of St. Vincent at Volturno, provided 
they surrendered all their property. 

“ Tn the ninth century, at the Synod of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
St. Benedict of Aniane made an effort to suppress the 
institution of oblates living in monasteries, but his measure 
did not prevail, for, after a time, laymen and clerks 
continued to live attached to the communities of Monte 
Cassino, Fulda and St. Gall. In the last-named place the 
institution was still flourishing a hundred years later. 

“Tt was in the eleventh century, however, that it made 
its chief conquests. But what sort of life did the oblate 
lead in cloister? We know that he came into existence 
before the lay-brother, but as to his mode of life among the 
Fathers we have only tiny scraps of information. 

‘At Hirschau in the Black Forest, fifty oblates did 
the duties which later on devolved upon the lay- 
brothers. They helped to erect builings, worked on the 
land, and tended the sick. They look like the very first 
lay-brothers, the ‘ converti,’ the ‘barbati’ of the cloisters ; 
later on, when the lay brothers were established, these 
oblates must have begun to occupy that position half way 
between Fathers and lay-brothers which they still retain. 

“ The oblates called ‘ Patoti’ inthe fourteenth century 
served a novitiate of two years. They were not granted 
the title of ‘ brother’, and they kept their name and wore 
the ordinary dress of the period. The only vows that they 
had to make were those of stability and obedience ; like 
the lay-brother, too, they had no place in the Chapter or 
in the Choir. On the other hand, they were admitted to 
the Refectory where they had a separate table ; they also 
enjoyed all the immunities and privileges of the Order.” 

“So they had no special dress, then?” asked Mlle. 
de Garambois, 

“Wait a moment,” replied Durtal, searching among his 
papers. ‘‘ According to my note on the Paioti, which 
I got from Madame Félicie d’Ayzac’s History of the Abbey 
of St. Denys, they had no special dress; but there are 
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other documents which aver that this was not always 
the case. In his book on the customs of Cluny, Ulric tells 
us that the oblates wore a special livery, and the Council 
of Bayeux, quoted by Du Cange, insisted that they should 
wear a distinctive badge. Again, Mittarelli, in his Annals 
of the Camaldolese, thinks that oblates of this branch of 
the Benedictine Order wore a white tunic and scapular, 
and a black veil. Finally, in Hélyot’s Dictionary of the 
Monastic Orders, one of the plates shows a Benedictine 
oblate in his dress. The habit is shorter than that of a 
monk, and he wears a hood which is not attached to the 
habit like that of a monk ; the hood in fact is a sort of cap, 
less pointed than the hood of the Fathers.” 

“Yes,”’ put in M. Lampre, ‘“‘ but in the community at 
Hirschau, which you just mentioned, the oblates did not 
discard their worldly clothes, and so they cannot have worn 
the uniform of which you speak.” 

“The whole thing is somewhat complicated, for customs 
changed from abbey to abbey, and from age to age. It 
is also clear that the duties of oblates varied according 
to their capacities, and the age in which they lived. 
Manual labour was reserved for the illiterate ; intellectual 
work on the contrary was given to those who could be 
of service as translators, as copyists, or as authors. The 
first were half lay-brothers, the others were half-Fathers. 

‘“‘ At a later period, in the sixteenth century, from the 
Declaration of St. Maur we learn that each abbey of 
Royal foundation housed a monk called ‘ oblate ’ or ‘ lay,’ 
who was nominated by the King. He was generally an 
old soldier who had been wounded in the wars, and his 
duties consisted in ringing the bells, sweeping the church, and 
opening and shutting the doors, He was a mere servant ; 
the Abbey gave him board, lodging and clothing, or, if he 
chose, he could claim money-payment amounting to from 
sixty to a hundred livres a year. This kind of oblate 
disappeared in 1670, when the Hotel des Invalides was 
founded in Paris.” 

‘‘ So, in a sense, you were the ancestors of the Pensioners! 
exclaimed M. Lampre. 

“Yes, and of the preparatory schools, too, for chapter 59 
of the Rule deals with children offered by their parents to 
the cloister and, indeed, for centuries the Benedictines 
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brought up little oblates in their houses. Each monastery 
was a nursery for future monks, At the present time, in 
our country, this system no longer obtains, but, to my 
knowledge, it still exists in an Abbey of Dom Guéranger, 
Congregation Domingo at Silos, in Spain.” 

“Tt is unfortunate for ceremonies, and particularly for 
the chant, that we have no more boys in the monasteries,” 
observed Mile. de Garambois. 

‘ Of course it is, but boarders create an element of noise 
and distraction, whereas monasteries should be abodes of 
silence and peace. But these juvenile oblates being in no 
wise related to the oblates in whom we are interested, 
they need not delay us further. As for the adult oblates, 
they continued to exist up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, at which time we shall still find oblates at Monte 
Cassino, at Subiaco, in Germany and in France, where 
they were abolished together with the monks by the 
Revolution. 

“The insitution took a new lease of hfe when Dom 
Guéranger re-established the Benedictine Order at Solesmes. 

“Nowadays, oblates who live inside monasteries 
may choose whether they will wear the monastic habit, 
their life being then the same as that of the Fathers, 
or whether they will retain the secular dress, when their 
life is that of retreatants or simple guests. M. Cartier 
who translated St. Catherine of Siena, and Cassian, who 
also wrote a life of Fra Angelico, and who was the author 
of profound studies in religious art, lived as a layman in 
this way for years at Solesmes. 

“Such, in the rough, is the information I have amassed 
about oblates living in the monastery. Now let us pass 
on to the second category, to those who dwelt near but 
not actually in priories or abbeys. 

“This class may be subdivided into several groups. 
There were those who took the vow of obedience, without 
making any arrangement about their property. There 
were others who became subjects of the monastery, though 
all the while they remained in their families and retained 
their worldly goods, merely paying a tax which was fixed 
by the Abbot. There were also those who made over their 
property to the abbey, which then considered them in the 
light of beneficiaries or else allowed them to retain a life 
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interest in the property, or else gave them in exchange 
enough to enable them to subsist in their own homes,” 

“It beats me altogether ! ”’ cried Mile. Garambois. 

“No, just listen ! There were those who paid and those 
who did not pay. For those who kept their money the thing 
was simple enough ; as regards the others, what varied was 
the conditions on which they gave; some paid a tax; 
others handed over their property but not its use, thus 
retaining a life interest in it; others again gave with 
one hand what they took back with the other. ‘Lastly, 
there were those who practised a sort of exchange ; 
and here I may point out that these latter contracts are 
entirely the same as those made on the retirement of the 
hermits. 

“Among the Cistercians I came across a different 
method of procedure; married oblates entered on an 
agreement for a sort of joint annuity, the abbey annuity 
keeping them so long as they lived and their property 
becoming the monastery’s, half of it at the decease of the 
husband, and half at the decease of the wife. 

“In the eleventh and twelfth centuries oblates of the 
first category, who signed no financial agreement and were 
bound only by their vow of obedience, were the most 
numerous. Such oblates of both sexes are mentioned as 
residing near Cluny and Hirschau. 

“Those of the second category who became serfs of 
the monastery were called in vulgar parlance ‘ four-penny 
serfs.’ Du Cange in his Glossary gives many details 
regarding them. The rite of initiation was an imitation 
of that of feudal servitude. 

“The postulant came on the scene with bare feet and 
with a rope—sometimes the bell-rope—round his neck ; he 
put four pennies on his head, and these, with his weapons, 
he afterwards deposited on the altar; then, prostrate 
before the abbot with his hands between the abbot’s he 
swore obedience to him. As a sign of fealty, the women 
usually placed a jewel on the altar; a charter specifying 
the reasons and the terms of such subjection was duly 
filed in the archives of the abbey. Here is one taken from 
the Cartulary of the Austrian cloister of Melck. It dates 
from the thirteenth century. 

“ ‘Tetit be known to all the faithful that the parents of 
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Adelaide being entirely free and of noble birth, and having 
never been bound to any man by bonds of service, have 
given themselves to God, to the Holy Cross and to St. 
Pancras, whose relics rest in this monastery, which is 
consecrated to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
St. Coloman, Martyr ; this they did under Abbot Conrad 
and his successor Dom Reginald, in consideration of a 
yearly payment of five pence to this monastery; and 
on condition that they shall find a house of refuge with the 
saints above mentioned if ever an attempt be made to 
reduce them to a state of servitude. The witnesses, both 
those deceased and those yet alive, are inscribed in the 
Cartulary of the said monastery.’ ”’ 

‘So they had to pay five pence, not four,’ 
M.Lampre. 

“Yes ; most likely people of wealth and standing under- 
took to pay a larger tax. Four pence was no doubt the 
lowest tax payable, at any rate that is my opinion. To 
continue : 

““ Sometimes the nobles set their serfs free on condition 
that they paid certain dues to an abbey. Here is an 
example of this kind of contract. It dates from the eleventh 
century and I have taken it from the Trésor des Anecdotes 
by Bernard Pez. 

““ Adelard gives to the Abbey of St. Emmeran at 
Ratisbon, his serf Theoburga with her two sons Hadold 
and Enold, on condition that the aforesaid female serf 
shall pay every year the sum of twelve pence to the 
altar of St. Emmeran, and her two sons, on the death of 
their mother, an annual fee of six pence.’ ”’ 

“ As for the third category, that of the beneficiaries and 
usufructuaries, it would appear to have been a numerous 
one, the reason being that oblates were anxious to share 
in the prayers of the monks and to secure the right of 
being buried in the cloister after their decease. 

“Nor were the abbot’s promises to these associates 
vain ones. The proof is that in the twelfth century it was 
arranged by the two abbeys of Admont and Salzburg that, 
on learning of the decease of an oblate who was dependent 
on either of these monasteries, the death-kneli should be 
rung and the following six psalms should be recited for 
the departed: Verba Mea, Domine ne in furore, Dilexi, 
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Credidi, De Profundis, Domine exaudi; also the Lord’s 
prayer, the Versicles A porta inferi and the prayer Absolve 
Domine, and this for seven consecutive days; besides 
this there was conventual mass, and six tapers were burned 
for the repose of his soul.”’ 

“ Ah well !”’ exclaimed M. Lampre, “ You don’t for 
a moment suppose that the Congregation of Solesmes will 
revive these ancient rites in order to do you honour 
when you die ? ” 

Durtal laughed. 

“We hardly expect so much, do we, Sister-oblate ? ” 

“Why not? I think myself that it would be a very 
natural proceeding. But to go back apart from the 
pecuniary liabilities, what exactly were the obligations 
of an oblate ? ” 

“They varied according to the monasteries. Yet one 
condition was a sine qua non with all oblates and figures 
on every schedule—to wit, obedience.” 

“And that is just what you modern oblates never 
promise,’ cried M. Lampre. “‘ That clause, the only one 
insisted on, the only one of which one can be sure, is not 
even mentioned in your ritual of incorporation ; no, 
I told you so when you asked me why I , who am one of the 
oldest friends of the Val-des-Saints am not an oblate like 
you. The oblatehood, as conceived by our monks of 
to-day is all sheer humbug ! ” 

“Oh!” protested Mlle. de Garambois. 

“ Yes it is, and mark this, both of you: the institution 
will never flourish under the French Benedictines. To 
develop such a branch of an Order, the Order must love 
it, and then, have the spirit of proselytism. That is what 
the Franciscans have got ; and to them their Tertiaries are 
real brothers. But the glorious Benedictine Paternity will 
ever stand aloof, will never allow itself to be too closely 
approached. You don’t believe me, but you'll see— 
you'll see !” 

“To continue,’ went on Durtal, who did not think a 
reply called for, ‘‘ sometimes the vow of chastity was added 
to that of obedience, and please note, these vows, like those 
of the monks, were for life. Those who broke them were 
looked upon as renegades and could be forced by canon law 
to return to their obedience. A case of this kind occurred 
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at the Abbey of St. Saviour’s in Schaffhausen. Dudo, an 
oblate, who lived inside the abbey, one fine day took it into 
his head to renounce his vow, seized his belongings and left 
the cloister. The Abbot appealed to Pope Urban II who 
threatened Dudo with excommunication if he did not 
make amends for his apostasy and sacrilege. A Synod was 
convened at Constance by order of His Holiness to sit in 
judgment on the offender, who was condemned to return 
to the abbey and to give back his property without hope 
of recovery. Besides this, he had to undertake a penance 
imposed by the Abbot he had outraged. There were no 
half measures in those days ! ” 

‘““ Yes, I know that oblates were regarded by canon law 
as ecclesiastical persons, and that they shared the privilege 
of exemption from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary,” 
said M. Lampre. ‘‘ Have you been able, I wonder, to 
unearth any details as to the actual ceremony of the 
taking of the habit, and the profession ? ”’ 

“No, not yet; but from Mitarelli it would seem that 
among the Camaldolese the profession made by oblates 
was often the same as that made by the monks, the only 
difference being that the Church did not recognize the 
oblates’ vows as solemn and indissoluble. 

“To this confused array of facts let me add a few more 
notes. Oblates might be married or single, laymen or 
priests ; male oblates could be attached to a nunnery, 
and female oblates to a monastery. There is no lack of 
information that this was so. To instance only one 
source : you may read in Mabillon’s Annals how a number 
of men-oblates made vows of obedience, continence and 
conversion of life to the Abbess of St. Felicitas at Florence.”’ 

“From all this it would seem,” said Mlle. Garambois, 
“that oblates in the Middle Ages took their professions 
very seriously.” 

“ Certainly ; and the Popes held the institution in great 
esteem, Just listentothese words from a Bull of Urban II., 
addressed to the Abbot of Hirschau: ‘The oblate’s profes- 
sion deserves nothing but praise, and it is worthy to endure, 
being as it is a reproduction of the primitive state of the 
Church. We therefore approve of it, and confirm it, and 
style it a holy and Catholic institution.’ 

“His Holiness, Leo XIII. only repeated the eulogy of 
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his eleventh century predecessor when, in his Brief, dated 
June 17th, 1898, addressed to Dom Hildebrand de Hemp- 
tinne, Abbot of Saint Anselmo in Rome and Primate 
of the Order of St. Benedict, he urged the institution of 
Benedictine oblates, declaring that their formation should 
be helped and encouraged in every way. 

“ These, Sister, are all the documents that I have 
concerning oblates who live outside the cloister. I have 
told you all I know, so please don’t ask for more.” 

“ That is all very well, but I should like you to give me 
more particulars about the women-oblates, for you can guess 
that they interest me more than the men.” 

“You know as much as I do, for, as I told you, there was 
no difference between them and oblates of the other sex. 
Ah! you are lucky,” continued Durtal, searching among 
his papers, “‘ for here are some extracts relating to them 
which I copied from the Annals of Mabillon. 

“ Ever since the seventh century female oblates are to be 
found living near comimunities, but it was mainly in the 
tenth century that they became numerous, especially at 
St. Alban’s and at St. Gall ; in the eleventh century we find 
such near monasteries in Suabia. In France, too, they 
flourished. At Havigny, the mother of Guilbert, Abbot 
of Nogent, withdrew to a cell built near the church; at 
Verdun, the mother of St. Poppo of Stavelot, and the 
Blessed Adelwine took up their abode near the convent 
of St. Vanne. St. Hiltrude lived near the Abbey of Liessies, 
of which her brother, Gondrad, was Abbot. The two 
sisters of St. William lived near his monastery at Gellone. 
The chronicles of St. Gall register the names of Wiborada, 
Richilda, and Wildegarda. St. Wiborada, the best known 
of these, took refuge near the Abbey where her brother 
Hitto had become a monk. She spent her time learning 
the Psalter and in binding manuscripts and weaving tissues. 
The mother of the Bl. John of Gorze, the reformer of 
the cloisters of Lorraine, was allowed to occupy a building 
near her son’s monastery. She had the same food as the 
monks and found employment in sewing and mending 
clothes. 

‘“ Most of these were oblates and recluses combined, and 
I feel more and more convinced that the first oblates were 
really hermits. As it happens, I am able to give you 
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off-hand alist of names. First of all there was Walburga, 
who, before being Abbess at Juvigny, had been an oblate- 
recluse at Verdun; and there was Cibelina who lived in 
similar conditions near the monastery of St. Faro at Meaux ; 
also Hodierna near that of St. Arnoul at Metz. But a 
list of all these pious women could be of little service.” 

‘It is certainly no easy thing,’ said M. Lampre, “ to 
make out which oblates were recluses and which were not.” 

‘“In most cases, it is quite impossible ; but there are 
others who certainly cannot be reckoned as recluses, for 
instance, Agnes, German Empress in the eleventh century, 
who became an oblate in the monastery of Fructuaria. 
There she spent her days in prayer, making clothes for 
the poor and nursing the sick, whom she often used to visit. 
As she must have left her convent to perform these deeds 
of mercy, she cannot have been a recluse. 

“The female oblates, who were often the mothers or 
sisters of monks who wished to live near their kinsmen, used 
to wash and darn the linen of the community, embroider 
vestments, or make the hosts, while some tended the sick 
and infirm of the neighbourhood. They generally wore 
nun’s dress, and a black veil. 

“Another note,” continued Durtal, ‘again from 
Mabillon. At Fontenelle, when the body of St. Wulfram 
was discovered, the Benedictines entrusted the care of his 
relics to a lady who had renounced the world and had 
donned the dress of a nun,” 

“Don’t you think it is rather nice to have among our 
ancestors a German Empress,” said Mlle. de Garambois, 
smiling. 

“Oh ! she was not the only one of the sort. She had 
several monarchs as brother oblates. Louis le Débonnaire 
was an oblate at St. Denys ; King Lothaire, at St. Martin of 
Metz; Garcias, King of Aragon, at S. Salvador of Leire ; 
the German King Conrad, at St. Gall; Alphonse, King of 
Castille, at Sahagun; Louis le Jeune, King of France, 
at the monastery of Christ, Canterbury ; King Henry, your 
patron Saint, at St. Vanne in Verdun—” 

‘‘ But, no doubt, they were honorary rather than real 
oblates,”” remarked M. Lampre. 

“That may be, but the fact remains that the oblates 
came from every rank of society. Now I have done; the 
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lecture is at an end, and I am going to put away my 
notes.”’ : 

“ But, what of St. Francesca Romana, our patron saint ; 
have you forgotten all about her?” 

“Dear me, you are right ; she was a great saint and a 
wonderful visionary ; but her institute which was linked 
to the Olivetan branch is only remotely connected with the 
oblates as we understand them. 

“ Her oblates were really nuns leading a conventual life 
and forming a special Order devoted to the nursing of the 
sick. You know their rules ; and they are still followed by 
the nuns at the Tor di Specchi in Rome, who continued to 
carry on the work after her death. 

They keep four Lents a year ; outside of these periods, 
on three days a week, but only at dinner, they have leave 
to eat meat. On Fridays and Saturdays they fast ; they 
sleep only six hours; they are not enclosed, but may go 
out to help the needy and the bed-ridden, but always go in 
a closed conveyance. They still wear the widow’s dress 
worn in the time of the foundress ; they recite the Divine 
Office, and also work in their cells. 

“T sometimes wonder, why, seeing you are so fond of 
the oblates, youdidn’t enter that Convent, or, if the climate 
of Italy did not suit you, why you didn’t become a nun in 
France, where asimilar community, that of the Servants 
of the Poor, regular oblates of St. Benedict, has houses 
at Angers and in Paris?” 

‘“ Thank you, my community is that of Solesmes. I have 
nothing to do with those twigs grafted on to the trunk of 
St. Benedict ; they are not really Benedictines at all in 
the true sense of the word.” 


oe Bah | bed 
“TI must really compliment you, my niece,” said M. 
Lampre ironically ; ‘“‘ you are a worthy daughter of the 


French congregation. Outside it, there is no salvation ; 
there are no Benedictines save those who hail from 
Solesmes,”’ 

‘Of course not.” 

“ Well, but what about the Benedictine nuns of Jouarre, 
who restored a rather famous and fairly ancient abbey ? 
They are not Benedictines, I suppose ? ”’ 

“They stand apart ; they teach children; they chant 
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the Office badly and are not under the direction of Bene- 
dictine Fathers. “That is not the way to do things.” 

‘Then what about the Priory of the Benedictines of 
the Blessed Sacrament in the Rue Monsieur in Paris ? ” 

‘Oh, they are Sacramentines.” 

“ But, hang it all!’ exclaimed M. Lampre, “ they 
observe the Rule of St. Benedict more strictly than your 
young Benedictines. They have the night-office, more 
abstinence-days than you, and they also chant plain-song 
according to Dom Pothier’s method. What more do you 
want?” 

“Nothing, except that the Office is not their one and 
only function. Everything depends on that.” 

Addressing Durtal, Lampre exclaimed, “‘ Just see what 
ideas my niece has got hold of through staying near 
cloisters |” 

Durtal only laughed at this quarrel between uncle and 
niece. It was not the first, by any means, that he had 
overheard. As soon as the Order of St. Benedict cropped 
up, they always began to fight, both of them exaggerating 
their opinions simply to annoy each other. The factis that 
Mile. de Garambois was following in the footsteps of 
Father Titourne, the laughing-stock of Val-des-Saints ; 
they honestly believed, both of them, that they were 
heightening the prestige of the French congregation by 
disparaging all others. 

“ At that rate,”’ cried M. Lampre, “‘ they might as well 
deny the right of wearing the black cowl to the Benedic- 
tines of Prerre-qui-Vire, though this congregation was 
founded by a saint. Yet the sons of Father Muard, who 
belong to the congregation of Monte Cassino, observe the 
primitive rules, rising in the night to chant Matins and 
Lauds and practise perpetual abstinence. Their life is 
almost as hard as that of the Trappists; and, besides 
reciting the Divine Office, they preach and act as mission- 
aries in the New World. In a word, they are the most 
faithful disciples of St. Benedict. Am I not right?” 

“Yes,” replied Durtal, ‘‘ but, personally, I must confess 
that I love the higher ideal of Dom Guéranger. I fail to 
see of what use it is for Benedictines to preach and to 
teach. There are other Orders whose task it is to do this ; 
the penitential Orders are an offshoot of St. Benedict’s 
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foundation ; and the Black Monks cannot be expected to 
congregate with them. Dom Guéranger set a limit to the 
mission of his monks, and defined their aim ; he gave them 
a certain stamp of their own, thus making them different 
from every other institution. 

“ His idea of the Opus Det, of Mass and Office performed 
with utmost pomp and splendour, is, in my opinion, a 
grand conception ; and the monks who seek to carry out 
his ideal ought really to be artists, scholars and saints. 
This is asking a great deal, I know, but, even allowmg for 
human shortcomings, the work itself is a fine one!” 

“ Aha!” cried Mlle. de Garambois, ‘‘ here at least is 
someone who is ready to do justice to Dom Guéranger ! ”’ 

“A tree is known by its fruit,’’ retorted M. Lampre ; 
“ what fruit has the French congregation produced ? ”’ 

“ What fruit, indeed? Why, you know as well as I do. 
There is no need for me to tell you that Dom Guéranger 
revived the study of the Liturgy, Dom Pothier the study of 
Plain-song, and Dom Pitra the study of certain sides of 
Church history, his Spicilegium being invaluable to anyone 
who wishes to understand the spirit and the art of the 
Middle Ages. Finally, there is Father Le Bannier’s 
exquisite translation into Old French of the St. Bona- 
venture’s Meditations, in its way as clever a piece of work 
as any of Balzac’s.” 

“And now? What is being done now? ” 

“Now? Why, you study. I don’t for a moment 
suppose that the Order has got to the end ofits tether. At 
any rate, it can claim to have produced a masterly work 
in the Treatise on Prayer by the Abbess of St. Cécile ; 
think of the unforgettable pages where she explains the 
degrees of the mystical life by the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer taken backward, that is, beginnning with the last 
and ending with the first. Another volume could be 
quoted, well-stocked with sound knowledge, clearly and 
vigorously written, and a thoroughly modern book, to 
wit, the Book of Ancient Prayer by Dom Cabrol, Prior 
of Farnborough. That seems a decent list, doesn’t 
itcnary 

‘ My dear fellow, if you want to know my opinion, it is 
that you and my niece are not really Benedictines at all | 
You are just Guérangists |” 

H 
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“ Now, now! What were you saying about us?” It 
was the voice of*Father Felletin, who had just come in, 

“ Pray take a seat, Father.” 

And here am I with the coffee,” said Madame Bavoil. 
Then, turning to the Father, she added, ‘“‘ You have just 
come in time, for from my kitchen I could hear how the 
poor Benedictines were catching it.” 

‘“Come ! What is M. Lampre accusing us of now ? ” 

“Of everything,” replied Mlle. de Garambois. “ He 
blames you for bearing no fruit, says that you are eaten up 
with pride and think yourselves the only Benedictines in 
the world. Finally he complains that you do not keep 
the Rule of the Patriarch.” 

““ What a list of grievances! As to fruit, I don’t think 
our tree can be called barren. To make sure of this you 
have only to open the Bibliograpme des Bénédictins de la 
Congrégation de France, edited by Dom Cabrol. In 
history, you will find the learned and painstaking works of 
Dom Chamart and of Dom de Fonneuve ; in hagiography, 
the lives of St. Cecilia, of St. Hugh de Cluny, of St. 
Francesca Romana, of St. Scholastica, and of St. Josaphat ; 
in the Monasticum, “Les Moines de l’Orient, by Dom 
Besse; in the Liturgy, the learned Articles by Dom 
Plaine; in musical paleography, the works of Dom 
Mocquereau and of Dom Cagin; and Dom Legeay’s 
masterly studies in the field of symbolism.” 

“Yes, I know those last,’’ exclaimed Durtal. ‘‘ These 
works on the allegorical meanings of Scripture are indeed 
most pithy and powerful. It is a misfortune that they 
are scattered in pamphlets and reprints from reviews and 
that no publisher—not even the monasteries which have 
printing-presses, like Solesmes and Ligugé—has had the 
courage to collect them. Yet to do so would add to the 
glory and renown of the Order far more than those lives 
of saints of which you spoke.” 

“ As to pride,” continued Father Felletin, ‘‘ do you not 
confound this with esprit de corps, a sort of pride which, at 
times, is ill-placed and unjust, but which is the outcome of 
the solidarity of people banded together, living within 
four walls, and whose outlook is necessarily restricted? In 
the army the dragoon thinks himself superior to the man 
in the Army Service Corps, and because he is on horseback, 
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the cavalryman looks down on the foot-soldier. This sort 
of thing is unavoidable ; in order to get novices to like the 
profession for which they are being trained, you have to 
persuade them that it is the finest and the best of all. 
There is not much harm in that, after all.’ 

“No,” replied Durtal ; ‘“‘ and, as you say, it is inevitable. 
In all the Orders, there is a sort of microscope which 
magnifies trifles, making straws into beams. A word, a 
trivial gesture, of no importance elsewhere, assumes 
alarming proportions in the cloister ; the simplest deeds 
are discussed and a hidden meaning read into them; the 
kindest criticism and the most inoffensive pleasantry are 
looked upon as outrages. On the other hand, a monk has 
only to produce a work of some kind, for all the bells to 
ring. There is the Great Man of the monastery, just as 
there is the Great Man of the province ; it is childish, and 
yet it is touching, but, as you rightly say, it results from 
that feeling of esprit de corps, from a narrow outlook on 
life, from want of knowledge of the world outside.”’ 

“ As to not following the Rule of St. Benedict, ‘‘ con- 
tinued Dom Felletin, who smiled at Durtal’s last remark, 
“that charge is a graver one. In what do you find us 
remiss, my dear M. Lampre? ”’ 

“ Tt is plain enough ; the Rule of St. Benedict, like most 
rules of other institutions, mainly consists of general 
instructions and counsels. Apart from its Liturgical 
directions, the matters of which the Rule demands strict 
observance are but few, but it is just to these few that you 
attach no importance, For instance, the monks ought to 
sleep fully dressed, in a dormitory; they should say 
Matins before dawn; those who are not sick or infirm 
should never eat the flesh of four-footed animals. Yet 
you sleep undressed, and in cells; you chant the Office 
after dawn, and you eat meat.” 

“Of four-footed animals,” cried Mlle. de Garambois, 
“so two-legged poultry is permitted !” 

“Charges of this sort,” said Dom Felletin, smiling, 
“ were brought against us ages ago. Without mentioning 
the quarrel of St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable about 
this, you will recollect that in his essay-written to prove 
that the measure of wine to be served out daily to monks 
was a half-sextarius, Dom Claude Lancelot, one of the 
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Solitaires of Port-Royal, reproached the Benedictines of 
his day with having tampered with the hour of the meals— 
just as we, too, do—in Lent; he declares that nothing 
should be taken till after the hour of Vespers, that is to 
say, in the evening. 

‘““ Now the Trappists, strict as they are, can no longer 
endure such a long fast. In fact, no one who rises at two 
o’clock in the morning as they do, or at four o’clock as 
we do, can stand fasting until four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Giddiness, neuralgia and gastric disorders are the only 
results. Hence we were compelled, during Lent, to fix 
Vespers before noon, that is to say, before the usual meal- 
time ; a mild form of deception, if you like. Even this 
alteration does not go far enough, and I dispense most of 
my novices from fasting till noon. In the morning I allow 
them to take the frustulum, even though it be but a little 
black coffee and a crumb or two of bread, for that suffices 
to prevent headache and giddiness. You have no inkling 
how, when we live without taking exercise, the health is 
weakened, especially when the food is not very tasty, when 
nourishing meat is forbidden, and farinaceous stuffs are 
taken in excess. At the end of Lent, when even our bread 
is rationed, and when no one may eat his fill, the tempers of 
all.are affected ; everyone becomes irritable and nervous. 
The greater our austerity the more likely we are to sin 
against charity. Is that desirable ? ” 

‘In short, roast beef soothes the soul, and fish irritates 
it !” said Durtal, laughing. 

“Alas! We have all of us frail bodies and their in- 
firmities affect our spirits ; God has seen fit to humble us 
thus, and it is wiser to be careful, otherwise we should 
have either to part with our most promising pupils simply 
because they cannot stand the fasts, or else turn the 
monastery into a hospital ! 

‘“ Moreover, if you imagine that the Benedictines eat 
meat every day, you are quite wrong. The truth is that 
we usually do so several times a week, except in Lent and 
Advent ; except, too, on Ember Days, Vigils, in Holy Week 
and on certain other festivals. Hence you see that we 
really practise abstinence for two-thirds of the year, and 
also fast at least a hundred days. 

“These dispensations, which have the Church’s sanc- 
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tion, are allowed by our Rule and are amply justified by 
our weakened constitutions and by our sedentary life of 
study, which one could not lead on a diet of vegetables 
and water. 

“ Tshould like you also to note that, though I am very 
indulgent towards those of my novices who are delicate, 
I am less so as regards the others. Brother de Chambéon, 
for instance, who has an iron constitution, I allow to fast 
as long as he likes and to splash the walls of his cell with 
blood when he takes the discipline. But he is none the 
worse for it and his good temper is never ruffled; but I 
should never let others undergo what he does, unless I were 
sure they could bear it.” 

“Tt is on Fridays, isn’t it, that you take the discipline, 
whilst reciting the Miserere?”’ 

“Yes, and on Wednesdays, too, in the penitential 
seasons; and each of us can wear the hair-shirt if his health 
allows. Thus we are not quite so unmortified as M. 
Lampre pretends to think, 

““ As to the cells that replace the dormitories mentioned 
in the Rule, this is no innovation on the part of Dom 
Guéranger. There were cells already in the sixteenth 
century in the congregations of St. Justina, and of Valla- 
dolid. The dormitory has more disadvantages than 
advantages, and the same may be said of the practice of 
sleeping fully dressed. In this regard, the monks are free 
to do as they like ; yet, bearing in mind that some are not 
over-careful about their personal cleanliness, it would be 
just as well were the rule of not undressing done away with 
altogether. Lastly, as regards the alteration in the hour 
of Matins, it amounts to a simple transposition of the usual 
times that does not give us the advantage of a minute’s 
more rest. Those who rise at two o’clock in the morning, 
like the Cistercians, go to bed at seven o’clock in winter 
and at eight in summer, when they have an hour’s siesta in 
the afternoon. We never go to bed before nine o’clock 
and we are up at four in the morning. If you work it out 
you will see that we both get seven hours’ sleep. 

“In order to be fair towards the congregation of Soles- 
mes, we must think of its beginnings. Dom Guéranger, 
who founded it, died in harness, after a life-long battle 
with money-troubles. It needed, indeed, a soul as strong 
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and joyous as his never to lose heart and to carry on his 
work undaunted: Well, when he died, he had not yet 
succeeded in producing monks that reached the standard 
he had set up. He never realized his dream except in the 
nunnery of St. Cécile, thanks to the Abbess whom he had 
trained. His successor, Dom Couturier, was a good man, 
but had not our founder’s breadth of vision; and then 
came the expulsion of the monks. The Benedictines lived 
in the village, outside the cloister, deprived of the educa- 
tion that cloistral life gives. Dom Couturier disappeared 
in his turn, and by the energy and intelligence of the new 
Abbot, Dom Delatte, the monks, who had now returned to 
their monastery, resumed a regular monastic life. 

‘If you consider these adventures, and remember that 
the young monks had made their novitiate under such 
trying conditions, you must admit that, the French 
congregation has, after all, not done so very badly.” 

Nobody spoke. 

“Pardon me, if I change the subject,” suddenly said 
Father Felletin with a grave face, ‘“‘ but your discussion 
interested me so much that I forgot I had bad news to tell 
you,” 

“ Bad news?” 

“Yes. First of all Father Philogone Miné had a seizure 
this morning. The doctor from Dijon was called in and 
assured us that he will recover, but that his brain will be 
affected.” 

“Qh, poor man !” 

“Then, there is arumour—unfortunately well-grounded— 
that the Government is going to deprive us of the parish 
of Val-des-Saints.”’ 

“Ts it going to appoint a parish-priest here ? ”’ 

eS 

“Why,” cried M. Lampre, ‘“‘ the church, being at once 
abbatial and parochial, will have to be split in two; half 
to the parish and half to the monks! It is absurd.” 

Alas. 1 

“What does Father Abbot think ofit all?’ asked Durtal. 

“He is very sad about it, but what can he do? He 
can’t contend with both the Government and the Bishop.” 

“Oh! so the Bishop has his finger in the pie, too, 
has he?” 
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“Well, no doubt, he, too, had to bow to the will of the 
Government. He would not have made this change himself, 
but his hand has been forced; and, besides, he is old and 
infirm and doesn’t want to be worried more than can be 
helped.” 

“T expect you have heard of the neat trick that was 
played on him,” said M. Lampre, “‘ when he was Vicar- 
General in another town? ” 

NO. 

“Some priest, who, rightly or wrongly, had a grudge 
against him, suspecting him of having betrayed the cause 
of the Religious Orders in his dealings with the Prefect, 
sent a paragraph to the News Agencies, which was quite in- 
nocently inserted in the Paris papers, and reproduced by 
the provincial Press, to the effect that the Vicar-General 
Triourault had just been appointed Bishop in partibus of 
Aceldama.”’ 

“The potter’s field, where Judas the traitor hanged 
himself !”’ cried Mlle. de Garambois. 

“ But the funny part of it was that he received many 
visits and cards of congratulation upon his appointment 
to the Bishopric. He almost died of fury.” 

“Only a priest’s hatred could invent such a practical 
joke,” said Durtal. 

‘* Well,” continued the monk, “‘ that’s the news, and very 
distressing news it is. As to how the parish-priest and 
the Benedictines will arrange matters, Icannot say. Nordo 
I know who the new priest will be. The only thing 
certain is that he will soon be appointed.”’ 

“‘ But, Father,’”’ said Madame Bavoil, who had just come 
back to the dining-room, ‘“‘ won’t the villagers take up 
cudgels on behalf of their monks? ” 

Father Felletin laught outright. 

“My dear Madame Bavoil; our Benedictine parish- 
priest here gets no stipend from the Government, so that 
the tax-payer gains; moreover, he is forbidden by our 
Rule to accept stole-fees. Here we take the funerals and 
weddings of the poor folk gratis pro Deo, and the fees 
received from people of means are set aside for the purchase 
of wood, which is distributed to the needy when winter 
draws near ; the peasants in this village are therefore lucky ; 
but they are so prejudiced against us and so hostile to 
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Religious Orders that they will be delighted at this change. 
Later on when they realize that the matter touches their 
pocket, they will find out their mistake. : 

‘ As for the small gentry of the neighbourhood, they will 
be in high glee. They will have at last the parish-pricst 
of their own for whom they have been sighing, but I hope 
that, as long as we are here, we shall prevent Baron des 
Atours and his family from singing profane music in our 
church.” 

“That’s what we shall see!” said Durtal, “‘ Come, 
Sister, a little more Chartreuse ? Now, don’t say no!” 

“Impossible! Itissostrong thatit makes my eyes water ; 
don’t you see?”’ And while thus protesting, with an 
angelic smile she drained the very last tear in the glass, 

“ At present we have nothing but worries,” said Father 
Felletin dreamily. 

“What? Is there something else ?.” 

“Yes, yes; there is. J am afraid I shall have to send 
away my cleverest novice, Brother Sourche.” 

so Why t:2 

“Because of his ideas. He has brains and is quick of 
apprehension, is good and obedient, in fact has all the disposi- 
tions needed ; but there is about him a certain lack of 
quietness; I sometimes get quite frightened, when I see 
him rushing down the passages. His frame is of an 
exuberant type that rebels under restraint. I am afraid 
that, if we keep him, he may go out of his mind. Then 
again, though his piety is genuine enough, he is amazingly 
sceptical. Heisarationalist to the backbone. He is one 
of those people who, when they reach a disputed text, 
do not think themselves learned unless they can prove its 
falsity ; he will never believe what he cannot understand. 
When he came here first, he took to Mgr. Duchesne’s 
works, and was always quoting Abbé Vacandard’s History 
of St. Bernard. He was quite delighted to find that the 
latter discredited several miracles reputed to have been 
performed by the Saint. We did our best tocorrect him, but 
allin vain. Such a novice upsets the others; therefore, 
I consider that, in the interests of the novitiate, it would 
be dangerous to keep him. 

“ Unfortunately he is without means or position, and it 
would be cruel to dismiss him without having first provided 
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for his future. He is determined not to go back to the 
world and still wants to become a priest, so we are going 
to try and get himintoaseminary ; perhaps his new masters 
may be more successful than we in saving him from 
himself.” 

“Oh!” cried Durtal, ‘‘ he won’t do any harm to the 
Seminarists, for, as you know, the real peril of the 
moment is that the best pupils are all of them rationalists.’’ 

“Alas ! that is so,” sighed Father Felletin. 

“This new generation,” continued Durtal, ‘“ has its 
own conception of faith ; it accepts some things and rejects 
others. It no longer blindly trusts the teaching of its 
masters. Thefear of what people may say, pride, and a 
wish not to seem more credulous than the godless—all 
this unsettles them. Everyone of them has read Renan. 
They dream of sensible, reasonable religion, one that does 
not shock middle-class good sense by any miracles. As 
they cannot deny the miracles of the Gospels without 
ceasing to be Catholics, they fall back upon those of the 
saints and turn and twist the various texts about, in order 
to try and prove that eye-witnesses and narrators were 
all of them either blind as bats or else impostors. Ah ! 
what a nice sort of clergy we shall soon be having! And 
what is really strange, and characteristic of our times, is 
that a movement towards mysticism is apparent among 
the laity, while a precisely contrary movement is observable 
among the priests ; on the same road, we are advancing, and 
they are marching backward; laity and priests have 
exchanged their functions. Soon the pastor and his 
flocks will cease entirely to understand each other.” 

“And this movement will spread to the cloisters,’’ 
added M. Lampre. “ Brother Sourche, you may be sure, 
is not alone in his opinions; but he is candid and says what 
he thinks, whereas others, who are more prudent, will keep 
their peace until they feel that they are numerous enough 
to venture to speak out. Some day, in order to show his 
learning and broad-mindedness, a bad monk will outdo 
the new school in destructiveness. We have already got 
priests who are free-thinkers in Scriptural matters ; we 
have democratic abbés ; we shall end up with Protestant 
monks,” 

“God forbid !”’ said Dom Felletin, 
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‘Priests and monks devoid of mysticism! What 
flocks of dead souls that would mean!” cried Durtal. 

“The monks will then be mere curators of a museum of 
old tradition and old formule; and the priests will be 
clerks, as it were, in a sort of Heavenly Company Limited, 
officials under a Board of Sacraments.” 

‘Happily, we have not got to that, yet,’”’ said Father 
Felletin as he rose. ‘‘ But when I face the future, I cannot 
repress a shiver. Who knows what God has in store for 
ust ; 

‘Perhaps the Bill on Religious Orders won’t pass.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Father, shaking his head as he 
took his departure. 

“Do you think that when Parliament passes this 
Law, they will be unprepared ? ”’ said Durtal. 

‘““ What, the Benedictines ? ’’ shouted M. Lampre, “ they 
imagine that France knows them and will be distressed 
to see them go! What a delusion! If only they knew 
how little this wretched country of ours cares whether 
they stop or go, it would be an eye-opener ! ” 


CHAPTER VII 


WINTER had come, and at Val-des-Saints the cold was 
unbearable. Though logs, piled high in the grates, blazed 
merrily, the house was cold, for the wintry blast found its 
way through every crevice in door and window. Sand-bags 
and screens were useless ; while your legs were being grilled 
your back was frozen. 

“Every opening ought to be caulked; sealed like a 
bottle with wax melted in tallow,” grumbled Durtal ; 
and Madame Bavoil calmly replied, ‘‘ Wrap yourself up 
as much as possible. That is the only way to get warm 
here.” And she herself set the example by wearing 
so many petticoats as to seem like a huge bell and by 
swathing her head in caps and shawls of every description. 
All of her that could be seen was the tip of her nose; she 
looked like a Samoyede ; only instead of snow-shoes she 
wore enormous clogs with toes up-turned like the prow 
of a bark. 

Yet, by dint of piling up logs on the hearth from early 
dawn, the rooms became fairly warm by the late afternoon, 
but, oh, how cold it was out of doors! In spite of wraps and 
cloaks and hoods, ears tingled with a hundred pin-pricks, 
and noses became like wine-merchants’ taps, eyes streamed 
with tears and moustaches dribbled with the moisture of 
the breath. But, worse than the frost was the thaw. 
Then Val-des-Saints resembled a sewer ; everyone waded 
in mud, with no hope of escape. Durtal had tried clogs, 
but they twisted his ankles and he could not walk in them ; 
after trying other kinds of boots without success, he 
resigned himself to goloshes. But in these he kept slipping 
about in the mud, or else the goloshes refused to follow 
their lord and master, and when he insisted, spat out 
spitefully the mire they had drunk in the puddles, and, 
finally parted company. 
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The chief hardship was having to rise early, and, in a 
darkness that could be felt, make one’s way to the church. 

Waking at half-past three, he again tucked himself 
under the eiderdown and dozed in comfort until four 
o’clock, when a bell rang faintly out in the night. It was 
the cloister bell to rouse the sleepers ; five minutes later, 
other bells rang ; then after ten minutes’ silence, the bells 
began again, slowly, to strike their hundred strokes. 

Durtal lay still, seeing in fancy the bustle in all the cells, 
and the monks rushing down the stair-cases, for, by the 
hundredth stroke of the bell, all had to be in the church. 
It is true that good St. Benedict, foreseeing that some would 
be late, lays it down in his Rule that the sixty-sixth Psalm 
should be recited rather slowly, so as to give late-comers a 
chance to be in time. That is why this Psalm is called 
the ‘‘ Psalm of the Lie-abeds’”’; for, after it has been 
recited, those who are not in their place must do penance. 

‘“‘ As for me, there is no need to hurry,” thought Durtal, 
for by previously consulting the Order of the day, he 
knew pretty well how long the Office of Matins and Lauds 
would last. Sometimes, on certain semi-doubles, it lasted 
till ten minutes past five; on greater festivals it might 
not be over tilla quarter tosix ; the end was made known by 
the ringing of the Angelus, andstraightway the Masses began. 

“Tn conscience I am only bound to go to the first Mass 
on Communion days, but I should be sorry to miss Lauds ; ”’ 
and so saying he dragged himself out of bed. 

When the weather was fine and the sun had risen, it 
was easy enough to be present at early Office, but in the 
gloomy heart of winter it was most trying, especially in 
a church, destitute of hassocks, never heated, and horribly 
damp, there being no crypt beneath it. Yet Durtal 
thought himself comparatively lucky to find himself 
in the shelter of the nave where the air seemed tepid and 
soft after the bitter blast without. 

Then there were the sinister, moonless country nights, 
when he would stagger about and run into a wall which he 
thought much further off. On such nights as these he 
often lost his way, his lantern being less a light than a lure. 
It seemed to make the darkness recede two feet in front 
of it, and then to increase the gloom. And, when it 
rained, he stumbled blindly through the slush, holding 
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his lantern first in one hand and then in the other so that 
he might warm his numbed fingers in his pocket, as he 
floundered through the puddles and strove to keep his 
goloshes from vanishing in the mire. The quarter of an 
hour’s walk to the church seemed never to end; but, 
jogging along, he reached the porch. There the light 
through the keyhole served as his guide, glowing like an 
ember in the darkness. Gleefully he put out his lantern 
and lifted the latch. 

As he entered from the gloom, the apse at the far end 
of the nave shone with splendour. Shaded lamps above the 
stalls threw a light on the motionless monks, and as their 
chants of pity and of praise rose up in the midst of a 
dreaming village while the tempest raged without, the 
effect was one of celestial radiance, an enchanting glimpse, 
as it were, of a world beyond our own. 

Durtal generally arrived about the end of Matins when 
the monks, standing, were singing the short hymn Te decet 
laus ; immediately after the prayer they began Lauds. 

This Service which, like that of Vespers, comprises 
psalms and anthems, was a splendid one. It included 
a canticle from the Old Testament, changed according 
to the day, then the three Psalms of Exultation, with no 
intervening doxology, the Little Chapter, the Brief 
Responsary, the hymn for the season, and, instead of 
the Magnificat, the Benedictus with its anthem. It was 
even superior to Vespers because its Psalms have a 
significance lacking to those of the evening service. 

Apart from the psalms of praise, which explain the 
name of Lauds, the others all refer to the rising sun and to 
Christ’s resurrection ; no morning prayer was more beauti- 
ful nor more compact. 

If Durtal had ever entertained any doubts as to the power 
of the Liturgy, he had to admit its presence in this grand 
service, which induced in those who heard it a kind of 
ecstasy or spiritual intoxication and prepared them for 
entering more fully and actively into the holy and eloquent 
mystery of the Mass. 

And, at the end of Lauds, in the silence of the choir, 
while the monks knelt with bowed heads, the Angelus rang 
out its triple peal, and as the last stroke resounded through 
the night all rose, and the priests went to vest for Mass, 
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They were served by lay-brothers and sometimes by 
novices ; often it was the Abbot, assisted by two monks, 
who celebrated the first Mass at the High Altar. 

Madame Bavoil was very fond of attending this Mass, 
because, when communicating, she could kiss Father 
Abbot’s ring; and, more courageous than her master, 
she went to Mass daily; it is true she despised alike 
lanterns and sable skies ; she was in this respect like the 
cats, who can gaze at the sun without blinking, and are 
inthedark. Her little steps neither storms could check nor 
frosts quicken ; besides, she wore so many wraps and shawls, 
one over another, that she was proof against the heaviest 
downpour. 

‘When you have gulped down your coffee, my friend,”’ 
she said as they walked back from Church,*‘ you won't feel 
so cold.’”’ And, indeed, after his walk in the frost and 
gloom, Durtal found it delightful to sit down in his study 
before a blazing fire of crackling pine-cones; he was 
already thoroughly warm when he took his cup of black 
coffee with the slice of bread. 

“To-day, for once in a way, the time of the Services 
is altered,”’ said Madame Bavoil one morning, ‘“‘ for it is 
Christmas Eve. What time is Matins? ” 

“ At ten o’clock to-night.” 

“Is the Service to be found in the breviaries that 
Abbé Gévresin left us ? ” 

“It is and itisn’t ; the Service is there, but I must warn 
you that the monastic Matins differs from that in the 
Roman Breviary ; the Psalms are not the same nor the 
Anthems, and, though the Lessons are the same, they are 
split up differently. There is the chant of the genealogy 
and a short hymn unknown to the Roman Office-book. 
So you can’t follow the Service with the books of our good 
Abbé, but, if you like, I can lend you an old eighteenth- 
century Breviary in Latin and French, used by the 
Benedictine nuns of France. It is a big book, but it is 
at least correct.” 

“Tf it gives the French, then it will suit me. I suppose 
we shall have to start about a quarter to ten ? ” 

“ T shall go earlier ; I have to make my confession first, 


so I shall leave at nine and pay a visit to Father Felletin 
in his cell.” 
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When evening came, Durtal lighted his lantern and, 
muffled up in a huge coat which would have done credit to 
an old cabby, he sallied forth into the mud. 

“T don’t suppose,” he said to himself, “‘ that Brother 
Arséne the porter will be on duty at this hour, so it would 
be wise to go through the church and enter the monastery 
through the door under the belfry.”’ 

On reaching the church he saw in the dimly lighted choir 
Dom d’Auberoche rehearsing the ceremony with his 
novices. He was making them advance, turn,- bow, 
genuflect before the Abbot’s throne, then file past the altar, 
showing them the depth of the bow they were expected to 
make in this or that place. 

He was also anxious that, when genuflecting, they 
should first by a slight jerk bring the folds of their 
habit behind them in such a way as to hide their feet ; 
when they failed, he proceeded to do it himself so that they 
might see exactly how it was done. 

“At any rate, there won’t be any hitch to-night,” 
thought Durtal; ‘‘ but, oh dear, how the poor Father is 
worrying himself about it !” 

He went down the few steps leading to the first door of 
the belfry which was never locked ; inside he found him- 
self in a kind of vestibule under a groined roof so 
high as to be scarcely visible ; against the wall hung a 
row of huge bell-ropes. With his key he opened 
the further door which communicated with the cloister. 

The place was empty, with never a lamp to lightit. A 
huge hooded caricature of Durtal stalked along the walls, 
being his shadow cast by the lantern he wascarrying. As 
he passed the refectory door, he noticed a gleam of light 
underneath it and heard the sound of steps. 

‘“‘ Good gracious |’ thought he, “‘ are they having supper ? 
If so, Ishan’t meet Dom Felletin.” He went up the stairs 
to the first floor and knocked gently at the Father’s door. 
No answer. 

He raised his lantern to look at the board outside the door, 
which shows where a monk is when away from his room. 
But the peg which ought to be fixed in the hole opposite the 
name of the place to which the monk had betaken himself 
hung mutely at the end of its string. As he had leave 
to enter the Father’s cell whenever the latter had made an 
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appointment with him, and as the key was still in the lock 
he opened the door, placed his lighted lantern on the desk 
and sat down on a chair to wait. 

He looked round the room with which he was already 
familiar. It was whitewashed and had two doors, one 
being that by which he had entered and the other opening 
on the novitiate. Between the two doors there was a 
shabby iron bedstead, with a straw mattress and a mustard- 
coloured coverlet, but no sheets; it was plain that his 
friend slept fully dressed. There were also a zinc wash- 
stand, a prie-dieu, two rush-bottomed chairs anda fair-sized 
desk, littered with books and papers ; on the walls a wooden 
cross, without the Redeemer, in a pitch-pine frame and 
a Beuron coloured print of the Blessed Virgin, a discreet- 
looking Madonna, insipid, maybe, but kind-faced. And 
that was all. 

‘““ How bitterly cold it is in here !’’ murmured Durtal ; 
‘“T only hope that he hasn’t forgotten the appointment.” 
The sound of steps in the corridor reassured him. 

“ Tam late,’ said the priest ; “‘ We have just been having 
a bowl of hot wine in the refectory, according to a time- 
honoured custom; it helps to warm our blood; for we 
shall now have to stand and chant until early dawn. 
Are you ready?” 

“Yes, Father,’’ replied Durtal, who, kneeling at the prie- 
dieu, made his confession. Having given him Absolution, 
Dom Felletin, in the same quiet, deliberate way in which he 
talked to his novices, spoke of Advent which had just 
ended and of Christmas now at hand. Durtal sat down 
and listened to him. 

“The four weeks of Advents,”’ said the Father, ‘‘ stand 
for the four thousand years before the coming of Christ. 
The first of January in the ordinary Calendar is a day of 
rejoicing for the world; for us the liturgical New Year’s 
day, the first Sunday in Advent, is a day of sorrow. 
Advent, the symbol or Israel fasting in ashes, and sighing for 
the coming of the Messiah, is indeed a time of penance and 
of mourning. No Gloria, no organ on the ferials, no 
Ite, missa est, no Te Deum in the nightly Office. As a 
sign of mourning we use violet vestments; formerly, 
certain dioceses, like that of Beauvais, adopted vestments of 
an ashen hue; others again, like those of Le Mans, Tours 
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and the churches of the Dauphiné went so far as to drape 
themselves in black, the colour of the departed, the better 
to express the desolation of the Advent season. 

The Liturgy of this time of the year is a splendid one. 
With the distress of souls bewailing their sins are blended 
the fervent cries of Prophets foretelling the near coming of 
forgiveness ; the Ember Day Masses, the great O Anthems, 
the Vesper hymn, the Plorate, Celi at Benediction, the 
Responses in the Matins on the first Sunday, may be 
reckoned among the most precious jewels in the treasury 
of the Office, matched only by Lent and Passion-tide ; 
but now we have put them away for a year. The term 
of affliction is followed by a term of joy for hopes fulfilled ; 
yet, all is not yet over; Advent portends not only the 
Birth of Christ but also His Second Coming, when, 
according to the Creed, He will come to judge the living 
and the dead. Hence it behoves us to remember this, 
and to let our joy at the Birth of the Saviour be tempered 
by a wholesome fear of the coming of the Judge. 

“ Thus Advent may be said to be of the Past and also 
of the Future ; but it is likewise in some sort of the Present, 
for the spirit of Advent is the only one that remains within 
us always; the spirit of the others vanishes with the revolv- 
ing year ; the year itself ends, though, so far, the world itself 
has not disappeared in a general cataclysm ; from generation 
to generation we bear anew the same anguish ; it is our 
lot always to live in an everlasting Advent, for, ‘while 
awaiting the general end of all things, each one of us 
meets his particular end in death. 

“Nature herself has undertaken to symbolize the 
cares of Advent; the shortening of the days serves as 
an emblem of our unrest and regrets ; but the days grow 
longer directly Christ is born; the Sun of Righteousness 
scatters the darkness; it is the winter solstice; and it 
seems as if the earth, freed from the overhanging gloom, 
begins to grow glad. 

‘So, like Nature, for a time we ought to dismiss from 
our minds the thought of punishment, and meditate only 
on the unspeakable event of God becoming a child for the 
redemption of the world. 

“ By the way, my friend, you have no doubt carefully 
gone through the Service beforehand? You will have read 
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the beautiful anthems of Matins. You confessed to me 
just now your distractions during the singing of the Psalms, 
and you fear that you do not enter fully into the spirit of 
the Liturgy. You asked me if routine was not stopping 
our prayers. You are too fond of arguing against your 
better self. But I know you well enough to be sure that, 
to-night, you will jump with joy, when you hear the 
Invitatorium. Why should you feel called upon to 
weigh every word? Can’t you feel the presence of God 
in that enthusiasm which is so far removed from discussion 
and analysis? The truth is, you are not simple enough 
with God. You, more than anybody, love the inspired 
prose of the Hours, and yet you strive to convince 
yourself that you don’t understand it well enough to 
love it! It’s sheer madness. If you go on that way you 
will only succeed in smothering all your enthusiasm. 
Take care ; it is a return of those scruples from which you 
suffered so much at La Trappe ! 

‘Try and be more indulgent towards yourself, and less 
narrow in your dealings with God. He does not expect 
you to take your prayers to pieces like a clock that wants 
mending ; nor does he wish you to puzzle out their 
inside meaning before you dare to say them. He only 
merely tells you to say them. Take for example a saint 
whose authority you will not question, St. Teresa. She 
was ignorant of Latin and had no wish that her nuns should 
learn it, yet her Carmelites chant the Office in that tongue. 
According to your theory they pray badly ; but the truth 
is, they know that they are singing the praises of the Most 
High and praying for those who do not pray for themselves ; 
and that is enough. It is with this thought in their minds 
that they repeat words of which they do not know the exact 
meaning, but which accurately express their desires ; 
they remind our Lord of His own promises and of His own 
complaints. Their prayers present to Him, if I may so 
speak, a draft signed with His Blood which He cannot 
repudiate ; for, indeed, are we not His creditors under 
some of His promises given in the Gospels? 

““ Only—only—,”’ continued the Father after a pause, 
as if talking to himself, ‘‘ such promises, due to His 
infinite love, if they are to be realized, require that we should 
deal justly with Him, and make Him some return of love, 
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poor and finite though our means of doing this may 
be. This love comes only through suffering. To love, 
one must suffer ; and so long as one loves, one must go on 
suffering. 

“ But let us put sad thoughts away and not dull the joy 
of these few hours ; we shall recover ourselves afterwards ; 
first let our minds dwell upon this wonderful night, 
upon this feast of Christmas, which has moved all the ages 
to tears. The Gospels are brief; they relate the events 
without comment and without detail; ‘there was nod room 
in the Inn’; that is all; but howcomely is the body that 
the Liturgy has fashioned about this dry bone! The 
Old Testament serves to complete the New ; in this case 
it is the reverse of what is usual ; contrary to all precedents, 
the earlier texts complete the later. It is not to St. Luke, 
but to Isaiah that we owe the ox and the ass, and these have 
become our cherished possession in the O magnum mysterium 
of the Second Nocturn of this night. 

“Oh, how radiantly beautiful is this manifestation of 
God to Man! Christ as a new-born infant, unable yet to 
speak, mutely preaches the doctrines which later on He 
was to expound so clearly. His first care is to confirm by 
example His Mothers’ canticle, her exaltavit humiles in 
the Magnificat. 

“His first thought is one of deference towards her. 
He wishes to justify before all men the Virgin’s cry of 
victory ; He witnesses that the humble and meek are 
preferred to the mighty, and that the rich will find it 
harder than the poor to be admitted to His presence. 
And to make this clear, a long journey is imposed on the 
wise men, who stand for the kings and scholars, while the 
poor shepherds are exempted from fatigue and danger 
and receive the first summons to adore Him. He gives 
dignity and grandeur to the lot of the lowly by appointing 
a choir of angels to lead them to His cradle, but the rich 
he guides thither by the cold radiance of a single star. 
And the Church follows her Master’s hint. On this 
night of Christmas the Magi do not come upon the scene, 
their service being postponed till the feast of the Epiphany. 
To-day it is the shepherds who occupy the stage. 

‘“‘ Mary, too, followed her Son’s teaching in her practice ; 
whenever she vouchsafed to appear on earth, it was 
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usually to poor shepherdesses, not to scholars, or kings or 
wealthy women:” 

“You are right, Father,” said Durtal, “‘ But, if you will 
allow me, may I remark that the lesson in humility that 
you just mentioned was not really taken to heart. The 
Middle Ages invented many legends about the Magi, but 
never a one about the poor shepherds. The relics of the 
Magi, who rank as Saints, are still venerated at Cologne, 
but nobody has ever troubled his head about what became 
of the remains of the lowly shepherds, or asked whether 
they, too, ought not to be called Saints.” 

“That is true,’ said the monk, smiling; ‘“ but, you 
know, people dote on mystery ; there was something so 
cryptic and strange about the Magi that the Middle Ages 
never ceased to dream about these potentates, who stood 
for all that is wealthy and grand; but the medieval mind 
forgot the kindly shepherds, just because they seemed in 
no way different from every-day shepherds. It is the 
eternal truth; the first before God are the last before 
men. Now, goin peace, my dear child ; when you receive 
Communion, you will pray for me.” 

Durtal rose to take his leave. 

“By the way,” said Dom Felletin, ‘‘ I have received 
some news about the effect produced upon the public by 
the Pope’s letter concerning the Bill against Religious 
Congregations. It reiterates in milder and more diplomatic 
terms what he said in the interview with Des Houx 
published in the Matin. If France molests the Orders, 
Leo XIII. will deprive her of the protectorate of the Levant ; 
after such an ultimatum the Government will certainly 
draw in its horns, and the threat of the Freemasons will 
come to naught.” 

‘‘But suppose the Ministry have reason to believe that 
His Holiness will throw down his arms at the first alarm, 
and persist in carrying through this Bill? ” 

“ Ah, there’s no convincing you !” 

“Well, let us hope for the best ! ” 

Durtal shook hands with his confessor and went down the 
stair-way leading to the cloister. Under the arches he 
saw a light moving ahead of him; it was little Brother 
Blanche, the acolyte, with his candle. He was walking 
in front of Father d’Auberoche who was on his way to the 
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church bearing relics on a tray covered with a veil. The 
apse was like a hive; novices were busy putting the 
last touch to everything, and the dimly-lit choir was black 
with them. Dom d’Auberoche passed, the buzzing ceased 
and all the novices moved aside ; he laid his salver with 
the relics on the altar; he removed the linen cloth and, 
taking the brass and bronze gilt reliquaries, he put them 
between the candlesticks ; to honour the relics and to 
apprise the faithful of their presence, novices lighted two 
gold lamps at each end of the altar. Father d’Auberoche 
made due obeisance to these holy remains, genuflected 
before the tabernacle, and retired; the Father sacristan 
proceeded to light the lamps and the candles. Very soon 
the far end of the sanctuary was one blaze of light. 

An oriental carpet had been laid down, covering the 
altar-steps and the pavement of the choir. The altar was 
adorned with candles and evergreens, and on it were placed 
the priestly vestments of the Abbot and the two mitres, 
the gold mitre and the precious mitre, one on the Epistle 
side and the other on the Gospel side. 

The choir was draped with white, fringed hangings and 
on the left, with three steps leading up to it, stood the 
Abbot’s throne. The seat of red velvet, with a canopy 
overhead, stood out in relief against the white drapery ; 
behind the throne was the Abbot’s coat of arms painted 
on aboard. The Abbot’s usual seat, somewhat in front 
of the monks’ stalls, was covered with red velvet with a 
gold fringe, like the throne; there was also a prie-dieu, 
covered with green baize, placed before the altar. 

“Oh, oh!” said Durtal to himself, ‘“ the Smyrna 
carpet and the green prie-dieu are always the signs of a 
first-class feast ! ”’ 

The bells began to ring. In single file, wearing alb and 
headed by the Prior, the monks nowcame out of the sacristy 
and approached the door of the church that opened on to 
the cloister to receive the abbot, and present him with 
the holy water. The nave was filling with village folk, 
the monk who acted as parish-priest put the children in 
their proper places amid a loud clatter of clogs and boots. 
Pushing his way through the crowd, M. Lampre took his 
seat next to Durtal. The Most Noble Baron des Atours, 
with his family, also made his entry. With an air of 
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patronage he glanced round at his menials as they made way 
for him; he knelt down in the front row of chairs and buried 
his face in his hands ; but only for a moment, for soon one 
hand was needed to twist his stubbly moustache and the 
other to pat the smooth ball-like surface of his skull. 
The distinction of his wife was somewhat problematic, but 
the ugliness of his daughter painfully plain ; she was not 
unlike her mother, but even more provincial and common- 
looking ; as for the son, a worthy enough young man who 
‘had been brought up in the most fashionable pious 
schools, he remained standing, his gloved hands grasping 
the knob of his cane, while the other end dug its way into 
the rotten straw of the chair in front of him. 

One felt inclined to wonder whether these people knew 
how to read ; at any rate they had not a book among them, 
but, whether at Mass, or at Matins, or at Vespers, did nothing 
but finger their costly, silver-stringed rosaries, that made 
a jingling noise like that of a horse champing its bit. 

Suddenly the organ burst into a triumphal march ; the 
Abbot entered the nave, preceded by two masters of 
ceremonies ; between them walked the crosier-bearer, 
wearing an alb and on his shoulders the vimpa, a scarf of 
white satin lined with cherry-coloured silk, in the ends of 
which he clasped the stem of the crosier. The Abbot, whose 
long black train was borne by a novice, gave his blessing 
right and left as he passed to the kneeling throng of 
worshippers who crossed themselves. 

He knelt at the prie-dieu, and his whole court of 
attendants, cope-men, and religious vested in albs, likewise 
knelt, so that all one saw was a golden note of interrogation 
overlooking a field of dead moons, the crosier dominating 
the big white tonsures. 

At a signal from Father d’Auberoche all arose and the 
Abbot went to his throne, on each side of which his assistant 
deacons took their place ; whereupon the prie-dieu was 
removed. 

The choir was full, two upper rows of stalls being occupied 
by the professed and the novices in their black cowls, 
while in the lower ones were the lay-brothers in brown 
cowls. Below them again, on benches, were the choir 
boys in bright red cassocks; and in the empty space 
between, limited though this was, the servers deployed 
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with absolute precision, crosier-bearer and candle-bearer 
and mitre-bearer all performing their duties without 
the slightest hitch. 

The Abbot began the Office. 

As Father Felletin had foreseen, Durtal was at once 
fascinated by the Invitatorium. It was the usual Psalm, 
Vemte, exultemus, summoning Christians to adore their 
Lord, with its refrain, sometimes short “‘ Christ is born to 
us’ ; sometimes long, “‘ Christ is born to us; O, come, let 
us worship.” : 

This splendid psalm, with its tender half mournful 
melody, tells of Creation, and of God’s rights ; the wondrous 
works of God are set forth and His lament at the ingratitude 
of His people. 

The voice of the cantors recounted measuredly His 
marvels: ‘‘ The sea is His and He made it, and His hands 
prepared the dry land. O, come let us worship and fall 
down and kneel before the Lord, our Maker, for He is the 
Lord our God, and we are the people of His pasture and 
the sheep of His hand.’ Then the choir took up the 
refrain, ‘‘ Christ is born to us, O come, let us worship.” 

Then, after the glorious hymn of St. Ambrose, Christe 
Redemptor, the Office proper began. It was divided into 
three “‘ vigils ’’ or nocturns, composed of psalms, lessons 
andresponses. These nocturns hada meaning. Durandus, 
the thirteenth-century Bishop of Mende, explained them 
clearly in his Rationale. The first nocturn deals allegorically 
with the period before the Law given to Moses; and, in 
the Middle Ages, whilst it was sung, the altar was hidden 
by a black veil to symbolize the gloom of the Mosaic Law 
and the sentence pronounced on man in Eden. The 
second nocturn shows the time that elapsed since the 
written Law, and then the altar was hidden with a white 
veil because the prophecies of the Old Testament already 
shed a sort of furtive light on fallen mankind. The third 
nocturn sets forth the love of the Church and the mercies 
of the Comforter, and the altar was draped with purple, 
an emblem of the Holy Ghost and of the Blood of our 
Saviour, 

The service proceeded with alternate psalmody and 
chanting. The whole was splendid, but the finest was 
found in the Lessons and their Responses, A monk, 
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led by a master of ceremonies, came down from his stall 
and took his place at the lectern in the middle of the choir ; 
there he chanted or recited, for it was not exactly the one 
nor yet the other. The tone was even, the melody slow 
and somewhat plaintive, sounding like a lullaby of the soul, 
and breaking off abruptly on a mournful note, like a tear 
that falls. 

“Ah! Dom Felletin was right,’ thought Durtal. 
“Tt is a grand service for a grand night. While the old 
world is sinning or sleeping, the Messiah is born and the 
shepherds, dazzled, come to adore Him; and at the same 
moment those men of mystery, those dream-figures 
foretold long before St. Matthew by Isaiah and the 
Psalmist, set out from one knows not where and race on 
dromedaries through the night, led by a star, to adore in 
their turn a Child, and then to disappear along a road 
other than that by which they came. 

“To what a mass of controversy has this star given rise! 
But to all the blundering hypotheses of our astronomers 
I prefer the view the Middle Ages borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Book of Seth and which we find in St. Epipha- 
nius and in the Imperfect Commentary on St. Matthew. 
They thought that the Star of Bethlehem that appeared to 
the Magi showed the Child seated beneath a Cross in a 
glowing sphere and most of the early masters depict the 
star thus, for instance, Roger Van der Weyden, in one of 
the panels of his marvellous Nativity in the museum of 
Berlin.”’ 

Durtal’s reflections were cut short by monks moving to 
and fro in the choir, The Abbot was being vested. 
A master of ceremonies, standing in front of the altar, 
removed one by one the vestments placed on it, the alb, 
the girdle, the stole and the cope, and handed them to 
novices who one after another presented them to the 
deacons at the throne, first bending the knee to the Abbot. 

When his long black cappa had been removed and he was 
robed in his white alb, Dom Anthime Bernard looked taller 
still, as from the steps of his throne he overlooked the entire 
church and, after he had put on the girdle, as he moved 
his arm to adjust the pectoral cross, the ring on his finger 
sparkled in the light of the tapers. At a sign from Pére 
d’Auberoche the mitre-bearer, covered with a shawl 
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similar to that of the crosier-brearer, approached the 
throne, and, having donned the stole and cope, the abbot 
intoned the Te Deum. 

Here Durtal was obliged to moderate his enthusiasm, 
for he remembered other Te Dewms heard in the great 
Paris churches ; he said to himself that, for instance at 
St. Sulpice, the hymn sounds far grander, sung to the blare 
of a great organ by a full choir reinforced by the whole 
body of the seminarists. The “ Royal” Magnificat, also, 
had a majesty and a fullness lacking to the jejune and 
feeble settings used by Solesmes. But, indeed, to give 
such splendid pieces their full significance, it would need 
hundreds of voices, and in what monastery could one 
hope to find so large a choir? 

His disenchantment, however, did not last long, for the 
Abbot, surrounded by cope-men, thurifer and candle- 
bearer, began to chant the genealogy of Christ from a 
Gospel-book held by a monk in his two hands and resting 
against his forehead; the strange, sad monotonous 
cadences seemed to evoke a procession of the Patriarchs 
who each at the mention of his name flashed past, and 
then sank back into the gloom. 

When the reading was at an end and whilst the Abbot 
was changing his cope for a chasuble the choir sang the 
short hymn, Greek in origin, the Te Decet Laus and the 
Office closed with the prayer of the day and the Bene- 
dicamus Doniino. 

The four principal cantors who had gone to robe them- 
selves in the sacristy now returned and Dom Ramondoux, 
the Precentor, had stuck in a ring near his seat sur- 
mounted by a statuette of St. Bénigna the copper rod 
which was his sign of office. 

He and the others were now seated on low-backed 
benches, just inside the communion rails at the entrance to 
the choir and opposite the altar. Thus their coped backs 
were turned to the public, backs splendid in shimmering 
velvet, interwoven with silver and with cherry-silk, on 
which the Gothic monograms of Christ and our Lady were 
embroidered in gold. 

Leaving their benches and standing in the middle of the 
choir, they chanted the Introit, whilst the Abbot, attended 
by his court, began Mass. 
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When they had reached the Kyrie Eleison, the congrega- 
tion joined in, the girls and boys of the village being led by 
the parish-priest. The same happened at the Creed. 

Durtal, for a moment, seemed to get a clear glimpse 
into the past, and to see and hear villagers singing the 
melodies of St. Gregory in the Middle Ages. Obviously 
such chanting was not as perfect as that at Solesmes, but 
it was something different. It lacked art, but it had 
vim ; it was an outburst, an effusion of the soul of the 
people, the fervour of a mob that for a moment is touched. 
It was as if, for a few minutes, an early Church had come 
to life, in which the people, throbbing in unison with its 
priests, were truly taking a part in the ceremonies and 
praying with them and using the same tongue and the same 
musical dialect, and this, for this to happen in our own 
times seemed so utterly unlooked-for that Durtal thought 
that he must once more be dreaming. 

Thus the Mass went on while the organ flooded the church 
with sound. The Abbot stood before the altar, or took 
his seat on the throne ; he was shod and gloved in white ; 
he was now bare-headed, then wearing the gold mitre and 
then the precious mitre all edged with gems; his hands 
were now clasped, now held the crosier, then restored it 
to the kneeling novice who kissed his ring. The smoke of 
incense hid the altar-lights and the two lamps on either side 
of the relics each looked like a topaz glowing in the blue 
mist. Through this perfumed haze which was rising to 
the roof could be seen a motionless figure in gold at the 
foot of the altar steps ; of the sub-deacon holding up before 
his eyes the paten veiled, waiting for the end of the 
Paternoster ; he was the symbol of the Old Testament, of 
the Synagogue which had not eyes to see the accomplish- 
ment of the mysteries. And the Mass went on, all the 
serving boys kneeling in a row with lighted torches in their 
hands during the Elevation which the sound of bells 
proclaimed to the night outside; finally, after the Agnus 
Dei, the Abbot gave the Pax to the deacon, who went down 
the steps and gave it in turn to the sub-deacon, who, 
preceded by the master of ceremonies, went to the stalls 
and there embraced the senior monk who transmitted it 
to the others, each leaning over each other’s shoulders and 
then bowing to each other with hands joined, 
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And now Durtal watched no longer; the moment of 
Communion was at hand and in the apse the little bell 
was ringing loudly; there was a stir among the novices 
and the lay-brothers who began to range themselves in 
double file; the deacon chanted the Confiteor in a tone 
hardly expressive of contrition, and, while two monks held 
an outstretched long white cloth, all knelt down to 
communicate. Then the Abbot came down the altar 
steps with all his following and gave the Blessed Sacrament 
to the faithful, while behind him stood the serving boys, 
each holding a torch. 

A noise of rough boots and clogs filled the church, 
making the Abbot’s voice almost inaudible; one could 
catch the words ‘‘ Corpus Domini,’ but the rest was lost 
in the clatter of feet ; coming back to his place, Durtal 
forgot the Liturgy and the Mass, caring only to implore 
God to forgive him his sins and deliver him from evil. 
He came back to the world when he heard the Abbot 
chanting the Pontifical blessing. 

“Sit nomen Domini benedictum.” 

And all the monks responded : 

“ Ex hoc nunc et usque in seeculum.” 

“ Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domim.” 

“ Oui fect ceelum et terram.” 

And the Abbot, staff in hand, gave the blessing : 

‘“* Benedicat vos ommipotens Deus, Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus.” 

And at each invocation of the three Persons he made the 
sign of the cross over the people, to his left, towards the 
centre, and to his right. 

As Lauds began Durtal went out. His feet were 
frozen. Madame Bavoil met him at the porch with the 
lanterns which they lighted. It was freezing hard and 
snow was falling. 

“Wait forus,”’ cried Mlle. de Garambois, who, muffled up 
in furs and accompanied by her uncle, was just behind them. 

“TI must take you home,” she said, ‘“‘ not to supper ; 
that would hardly do, but to have a glass of hot punch 
in front of a good fire.” 

They set off along a path already half hidden by snow ; 
lights were to be seen, hurrying in all directions, while 
the window-panes of the inns glowed in the darkness, 
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Under the pretext of giving them punch, their kind 
hostess had loaded a table in the dining-room with pastry 
and cold meat. 

It was a quiet homely room ; the sideboard and chairs 
were in the style of Henry II.; the pine cones blazed and 
crackled on the hearth, giving forth their odour of resin, 
and Durtal sat toasting his shoe-soles. 

“‘ We have fallen into a trap,” said Mme Bavoil, laughing, 
“it is a regular supper that we are threatened with. 
But I suppose that, on Christmas Day, a little greediness 
is allowed.” 

But, in spite of all persuasion, she herself would only 
swallow a morsel of bread and cheese. 

The snow was still falling and the lantern lights along 
the roads had disappeared. Drunken shouts were heard 
in every direction; the peasants were all getting tipsy 
in the shelter of the inns. 

“What a pity! They were behaving so nicely just now 
when they were singing with the monks ;”’ said Madame 
Bavoil. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Durtal, ‘‘ we mustn’t mind that. 
Those who sang in church are employees of the monks. 
They go to Mass to please the Fathers, but wait till the 
monks have.gone . . . >” 

“In any case,’’ said M. Lampre, “ even admitting that 
these fellows are in earnest, they do but conform with 
medieval tradition, for piety in olden days among our 
ancestors did not preclude a certain coarse jollity, especially 
in Burgundy. Whatever fools may say about the Middle 
Ages, that period was not one of prudery. Would you 
believe it, Madame Bavoil, that in olden times, before the 
Mass of this day, in certain churches they solemnly cele- 
brated the Feast of the Ass and, what is more, that the 
author of the service, of both words and music, was no 
other than the Right Reverend Lord Archbishop of 
Sens, Pierre de Corbeil? So you see that from the 
thirteenth to the fifteeenth century the poor Ass shared 
in the triumphs of the Redeemer.”’ 

“When I think that he bore on his back Jesus,”’ 
murmured Madame Bavoil, “‘ I long to caress his muzzle.” 

“There was also the Feast of Fools,” continued M. 
Lampre. “The performers elected a Bishop whom they 
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enthroned with many laughable ceremonies, and this 
buffoon gave his blessing to the people gathered in the 
church, while peasants, smeared with must and dressed up 
as clowns, and harridans swung censers around him, the 
incense being made of old shoe-leather.” 

“T fail to see anything religious about such drunken 
revelry,’ observed Madame Bavoil. 

“And yet they were. These parodies had a Biblical 
origin. The Ass was honoured because of the one that spoke, 
and by its remonstrances called forth Balaam’s famous 
prophecy about the coming of the Messiah. The ass 
was thus, in a way, one of the prophets of Christ. The 
ass, too, was present near the cradle when He was born ; 
and it was again an ass that carried Him in triumph on 
Palm Sunday; hence the ass well deserved to have a 
place in the Christmas festival.” 

“ As for the Feast of Fools, its real name was Feast of 
the “‘ Deposuit,”’ with a reference to Deposuit potentes de 
sede from the Magnificat. It aimed at humbling pride 
and at exalting humility. On that day Bishops and 
priests counted for nothing, were, in fact, deposed. It 
was the common people, the, menials and serving-lads of 
the monasteries who were the masters, and they received 
and used their right to twit the monks and prelates with 
their hypocrisy, their simony, their favouritism, and 
occasionally with other sins. It was a topsy-turvy world ; 
yet, by tolerating such occasions of harmless retaliation— 
until, indeed, they degenerated into pure farce—the Church 
surely showed her condescension and broad-mindedness ; 
by smiling on such follies she proved her indulgence 
towards the small and lowly, and of her readiness to let 
them vent their grievances.” : 

““ Suppose we go to bed,” said Madame Bavoil, “ it’s 
rather late, and, after all, we shall have to get up to- 
morrow.” 

“To-day, if you please, for three o’clock is striking,”’ 
replied Durtal as he re-lit the lanterns. 

“ That M. Lampre is a very learned man,” said Madame 
Bavoil, as they trudged through the snow; “I am sure 
he is kind-hearted, but he always seems to be too critical 
of others and not critical enough of himself.” 

“ Ah, you too, you always expect everybody to be a 
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saint. Alas! I fear the stamp that coined the saints is 
broken and the Great Master of the Mint now strikes no 
more coins ; here and there, perhaps, in provincial retreats, 
or in obscure corners of towns, you may yet find some. 
There are certainly some in the cloisters ; I personally have 
known a few at La Trappe de Notre Dame de L’Atre ; 
but they fly the outside world and, living unseen, how can 
one ever hope to know them ? 

‘““ Such a saint, however, who enjoyed a certain notoriety, 
died lately in a Benedictine monastery in Belgium; but 
the information I have about him is contradictory and I 
give it to you for what it is worth. 

““ This monk, Father Paul de Moll, is said to have been 
one of the most extraordinary wonder-workers of our time. 
He healed all ills with a touch; nothing came amiss ; 
tooth-ache and head-ache vanished like consumption and 


cancer; incurable diseases were dealt with as easily as | 


indispositions ; men and animals, he healed them both ; 
his one simple prescription being the use of water in which 
a medal of St. Benedict had been dipped. 

“This monk, who was our contemporary, for he was 
born in 1824 and died in 1896, belonged to the Abbey of 
Termond. He himself re-established the Abbey of 
Afflighem, and founded the Priory of Steenbrugge. He 
was a great ascetic and loved self-sacrifice in all its forms, 
though, to look at him, a kindly, jovial man, quietly 
smoking his pipe, one would never have suspected it. 

‘““ But among the hundreds of miracles that he is supposed 
to have wrought in Flanders, how many are true? Some 
seem supported by good evidence, others require further 
examination, for they seem to rest on mere hearsay. 

‘* His life, written in all good faith by a gentleman named 
Van Speybrouck, is so incoherent and, historically, so 
faulty that it cannot be relied upon. For the honour of 
the Order, let us hope that this Father de Moll was not a 
simple wizard, but a real saint. But it is for the Holy 
Church to enlighten us,” 


CHAPTER VIII 


At last the weather grew milder and the wind less bitter. 
The sun, invisible till now, made fitful reappearances in 
the pitiless sky, touching the earth with furtive rays of 
light. There was a momentary awakening in the garden 
where living shrubs emerged from an apparently lifeless 
soil. The box, with its little yellow spoon-shaped leaves 
that broke when touched, and the juniper with its bluish 
needles and berries of black-indigo, pushed through their 
pall of half-melted snow. 

The spindle-wood, the variegated laurel, the yew, the 
rosemary, still green, the holly whose bright red berries 
now looked tanned, helped to enliven the shrubberies, when 
all the other bushes showed only dry twigs all shrivelled 
and burnt by the burning frost of the north wind. Even 
so, all the plants looked ailing, like convalescents just risen 
from their bed of snow. 

The only group which had thriven in the frost was the 
hellebore. They grew in abundance along the paths ; 
some of them, such as the Christmas roses, were in full 
bloom, their blossom, of an unwholesome purplish hue, 
suggesting the colour of a scar, or of a closing wound, fitted 
well their poisonous nature; and there were other helle- 
bores, black ones, with cut, saw-edged leaves, reeking 
of poison more venomous still. If you pulled them up, 
you found that they had slender roots like those at the 
bottom of a bulb. Old sixteenth-century botanists set 
store by them, saying that they expelled phlegm and 
choler, and cured the itch, ringworm, scab, mange, 
impetigo, and other disorders of the blood ; but they had 
a sinister look, with their funereal leaves and blossoms of 
the colour of unripe apples; like their sisters, the Christmas 
roses, they hung their heads and lacked the frank charm 
of wholesome flora. 

Indeed, at this time of the year the garden was far from 
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attractive in its bareness and its array of suspicious 
plants, and Durtal rather avoided it. But that morning 
he happened to be there, as he had ten minutes to spare 
before catching his train. As the weather seemed slightly 
more favourable, he thought of going to Dijon to buy ties 
and boots, a plan hitherto postponed by the prospect of 
freezing in a railway-carriage and of not being able to 
walk about the town. “I may well be excused from 
attending. High Mass here,” he said to himself, “‘ as I am 
getting to know it by heart. It has been the same Mass 
for six days running, as the Octave of Epiphany interferes 
with the order of saints’ days. No doubt this Mass is a 
nice one in spite of a rather poor Introit. The plaintive 
Kyrie is very fine if somewhat affected ; the Gloria has a 
certain cheerful dignity about it and the versicle of the 
Gradual ‘‘ Surge, et illuminare, Jerusalem,” and also the 
Alleluia are exquisite; the ‘“ Reges Tharsis” of the 
Offertory goes like an arrow to its mark; but I have still 
got to-morrow to hear that; for to-day a Low Mass will 
do; I may as well make the best of the fine weather.” 
And he went to the station. 

Having taken his seat in the train he caught sight of 
Father de Fonneuve on the platform, who, seeing him, got 
into his compartment. 

After the usual chat, the Prior asked Durtal if he had 
seen the new parish-priest, who had taken up his duties a 
few days ago. 

“Yes, he did me the honour of calling upon me yester- 
day, and, if you want to know my opinion, the impression 
he made on me was unfavourable. He was like a some- 
what ill-bred young peasant-woman trying to be coy. He 
has a way of wriggling about in his chair, of flirting, of 
fanning himself, as it were, with all the gestures of some 
silly girl. By means of a few questions I soon found that 
he was utterly devoid of mysticism and wanting in any 
appreciation for the Liturgy, and that, to boot, he is vain ; 
I very much fear, Father, that you are in for trouble. 
But tell me, are those repairs to the presbytery going on 
satisfactorily ? ”’ 

“Yes ; directly it was not a question of monks living 
there, the Mayor and the Municipal Council became 
quite pleasant. So long as we occupied the Presbytery 
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they refused to put so much as a slate on the roof, but, 
now, Socialists though they be, they simply beam on 
their new pastor. Obviously they want to make us quarrel 
with him, but I hope that they will not succeed; indeed, 
we have resolved to knuckle under as much as possible so 
as to avoid a conflict. Moreover, though the little curé 
is, I admit, somewhat affected and too full of himself, 
he is really a good fellow and quite friendly towards us. 
You judge him too much by his meekness, but he has been 
living with us in the monastery for the past week and we 
are giving him board and lodging until the Presbytery is 
habitable, and we like him and have taken to him.’’ 

“ Father, I sometimes think that you are too kind; 
you think everyone good.” 

“Oh dear, no ! we are all of us over-apt to judge others 
severely ; nothing could be more unjust; for, after all, 
even when a man does you harm, that does not necessarily 
prove that he may not be right. He may be acting up 
to what he believes to be just ; he looks at things from a 
different angle, but that is no reason why he should be in 
the wrong. You should always assume that there is some 
good cause for the persecutions to which you may be 
exposed in order to make certain that you do not deceive 
yourself. Besides, suffering and humiliation are excellent 
things. We ought to let Christ live within us, and how 
do so if we do not endure the buffetings and the spittings 
of the pretorium?”’ 

‘Agreed, but are you quite sure that, if it came to a 
fight between Presbytery and Monastery, your monks 
would not rather have Christ live in the parish-priest’s 
heart than that the parish-priest should make Him live 
in theirs? Indeed, that would be a most charitable 
thing to do, for by his death all would gain.” 

‘““ What a bad boy you are, this morning ! ” said Father 
de Fonneuve, laughing. ‘‘ But, here we are at Dijon. 
I am going to my Carmelite sisters. Are you coming, 
too?” 

“No, Father, I have got some shopping to do in the 
town.” 

They walked along together as far as the Place St. 
Bénigne, and here the old historian could not leave 
Durtal before he had first expatiated on the pomp of this 
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ancient abbey, of which only the sanctuary remained, 
restored and tinkered up in every part. 

‘‘ There stands one of the grandest monuments of the 
Benedictine Order,” he said, as he took Durtal’s arm and 
drew him closer so that their shoulders touched, a habit of 
his whenever speaking to friends ; it was in that monastery 
that the Dukes of Burgundy came to take formal possession 
of their Duchy ; there they swore on the Gospels, at the 
foot of the altar, before the shrine of the Saint, not to 
interfere with their subjects’ privileges; and, after a 
sermon, the Abbot placed a ring on their fingers to 
symbolize that they were wedded to the townships.” 

‘In the tenth century, after the Venerable William of 
Cluny had been sent thither by St. Mayeul with twelve 
monks to rouse its torpid inmates, this cloister flourished 
exceedingly ; but it again degenerated when it became an 
abbey in commendam. Its superb collection of manuscripts 
was dispersed and lost ; only with the advent of the reforms 
of St. Maur were matters again put to rights; the monks 
of St. Bénigne could then boast such indefatigable scholars 
as Dom Benetot, Dom Lanthenas, and Dom Leroy, whose 
labours in the archives of our Burgundian Abbeys were of 
such great value ; Dom Lanthenas, in particular, was one 
of Mabillon’s co-workers and it is also quite right to mention 
Dom Aubrey who amassed the materials which allowed 
Father Plancher to write his great History of Burgundy, 
the bulky folio volumes of which you have seen in our 
library.” 

“At last, as everywhere else, the Revolution spelt the 
end of the monastery; only the church was spared. 
But what a funny idea to have roofed its towers with 
coloured tiles which make it look like esparto matting! 
They did better, however, in restoring the crypt, which 
owed its re-discovery to an accident.”’ 

“ To us Benedictines, this Cathedral is a blessed spot, 
a place of pilgrimage. Of the Apostle of Burgundy, a 
disciple of St. Polycarp, who baptized him in the name of 
Benignus, we, indeed, do not know much; nevertheless, 
the Abbé Chomton, in the work he wrote on the Cathedral, 
adduces reasons for believing that this Saint suffered 
martyrdom at the end of the third century. The Acts of 
the Martyrs at any rate provide us with details of his 
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martyrdom; they tell us that he was first stretched on 
the rack; sharp instruments were then driven under his 
nails; then his feet were fastened with molten lead in 
a hole in a stone, which was still in existence at the time of 
Gregory of Tours ; then he was exposed to furious hounds ; 
then his neck was struck with iron bars, and, finally, 
since he still refused to die, he was stabbed with a dagger. 
On his tomb was erected the church.” 

“ He was undoubtedly a great saint, but it is only natural 
that we should equally venerate our own great Abbot 
who was the glory both of Burgundy and of this Abbey, 
the Venerable William of Cluny. 

‘““ He received his early education as a boy-oblate in 
the monastery of Locedia in Italy ; from there he went to 
Cluny. As I told you just now, he was sent by his Abbot, 
Dom Mayeul, to reform the monastery of St. Bénigne, 
which had been reduced to a band of undisciplined monks 
whose religious observances were practically non-existent. 
Besides enforcing the Rule of St. Benedict, he brought to 
his task a passion for the symbolical and for the Liturgy ; 
his love of art and learning was surprising. He established 
free schools for clerics and the common people. He 
revived the Gregorian chant, of which the text had 
been corrupted by the cantors, and it was his wish 
that the services should be faultless and splendidly 
performed. 

“‘ He also blossomed forth into an architect of the first 
water; indeed, there was nothing to which this monk 
could not turn his hand. He built his own abbey church, 
which, alas, has disappeared and is replaced by the one 
in front of us. It had nine towers and all the symbolism of 
Holy Scripture was unfolded around the structure ; it was 
built upon an underground church, the form of which 
reproduced the mysterious T of Ezechiel, an as yet imperfect 
image of the cross, recalling pre-Messianic times; the nave, 
higher and brighter, stood for the light of the Gospels, 
the Church of Christ; and every night, to confirm the 
symbol, they went down to the crypt to chant Matins, 
whilst, on the other hand, the day Office took place in the 
church above. 

“‘ Everything was in proportion ; the capitals, the pillars 
and the statues were in keeping with the general idea of 
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the edifice. All were carved by the monks themselves ; 
the name of one of them, Hunald, has come down to us. 

“The abbey was an enormous one; after having sent out 
more than a hundred monks to various religious houses, 
William still governed a like number at St. Bénigne, and 
in spite of fatigue and in spite of age he travelled far and 
wide to put fresh life into monasteries which had fallen 
away from their allegiance to God. We see him at 
Fécamp, at St. Quen, at Mont St. Michel, at St. Faron in 
Meaux and at St. Germain des Présin Paris. We also find 
him in Italy at St. Fruttaria, where to a monastery of 
Benedictines he added a convent of nuns. He is met with 
everywhere, until worn out by these endless journeys, 
he dies in Normandy; there he is buried in the Abbey 
of Fécamp. 

‘William was an artist, a scholar and a marvellous 
administrator and, what is better still, an admirable saint. 
I must lend you his Life, by the Abbé Chevallier. ButIam 
hindering you from going to Mass, and I shall be late, too. 
My patience! how talkative one does get as one grows old ! 
Good-bye, say a prayer to the Blessed Virgin for me and 
I,on my part, will pray for you when I reach my good 
Carmelites.” 

Durtal watched him as he walked away with a step that 
was still alert, and thought, ‘‘ What a beautiful life that 
good monk leads, a life of study and of prayer! And what 
a beautiful life, too, is this Benedictine life, which soars so 
high above the centuries and beyond the ages! Indeed, how 
could one well travel heavenwards with firmer step and 
marching to better music? Such a life as theirs is the 
realization upon earth of the life of angels above in which 
we, too, shall have our share hereafter. When our march 
is ended we come before the Throne, not as novices but as 
souls already trained by careful study for the duties which 
we are for ever to perform in the eternal bliss of His 
Presence. In comparison to this, how turbulent and how 
vain seem the lives of other men !”’ 

“Dear Father de Fonneuve! I can’t help thinking 
how, often, in summer or autumn when I was in his cell, 
paleographers from Paris or the provinces came to consult 
him on points of ecclesiastical history or the authenticity 
of certain texts. It made me think of another monastery 
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of Germain des Prés where Dom Luc d’Achery and his 
pupil Mabillon discussed the foundations of Diplomatics 
with their visitors, the genuineness of charters or the value 
of seals. Father de Fonneuve is as learned as Dom Luc 
d’Achery, but which of his pupils can be compared to 
Mabillon, even to the obscurest satellites of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur ? 

“He stands alone, far above anybody here; but then 
again, among his lay clients who is there that can approach 
the wonderful Du Cange, or Baluze or those learned 
booksellers, the Anissons? The level of learning is, there- 
fore, lower on both sides, and it is not just to blame the 
monks alone. 

“ That laymen on the whole are more learned than monks 
seems beyond doubt, yet, even lay-scholars are now much 
inferior to those laymen who frequented the Abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés in the seventeenth century. So let 
us be modest and indulgent.” 

“ Meanwhile, this mania of mine for soliloquizing by fits 
and starts, will make me miss the service,”’ he said to himself 
as he entered the church. A Mass at the High Altar was 
almost at its end, but, as he saw by the time-table near the 
sacristy, another was to follow it. During the few 
minutes’ interval he determined to stroll round the 
cathedral. 

It had three naves of the normal breadth and height, but, 
by the side of the great cathedrals, it seemed extremely 
small, almost insignificant. It contained a certain number 
of statues of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
respectable productions, which, having seen, one never 
wished to look at again. The old stained-glass lights had 
disappeared and had been replaced by plain-glass, or, 
worse still, by modern stained abominations. In the 
left transept was a huge green cross on which was stretched 
a grey figure of Christ, flanked by two angels, one showing 
Him a deed of consecration to the Sacred Heart, and the 
other a plan of a church. 

In brief, interesting as this cathedral was because of its 
monastic souvenirs, it was, from the point of view of art, 
intensely dull; certainly not equal to the round building 
erected by William of Cluny; two of his ancient bas- 
reliefs, now relegated to the archeological museum of the 
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town, are of a.quality very different from the present 
Bouchardon reliefs borrowed from the old church of 
St. .ienne; 

Durtal took a seat to hear the Mass; though he knew 
it by heart, it could never be tedious to him ; the fact was 
that this Feast of the Epiphany meant more to him than 
any other. 5 

At all seasons of the year he was wont to recur to it; 
for it commemorates not only the manifestation to the 
Magi and the Baptism in Jordan, but also the miracle of 
the Marriage at Cana; this miracle always gave him food 
for reflection. 

It was, indeed, the first miracle that Christ wrought, 
the only one caused by a joyous episode, for all those that 
followed were performed with the view to relieving hunger, 
healing the sick and assuaging grief. 

Jesus, whom the New Testament depicts as weeping, 
but never as laughing, here displayed His divine power 
before the time which He Himself had appointed, at a 
wedding feast and simply in order to give pleasure to the 
guests, a trifling enough motive and seemingly unworthy 
of Him. 

When the Blessed Virgin says to Him, “‘ They have no 
wine,’’ His reply suggests that He has been taken unawares, 
and that the request was indiscreet : “‘ Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” And 
Mary, usually so eager to divine His slightest wish, does 
not even listen to Him, nor does she reply, but speaks 
to the cup-bearers, telling them to obey the orders of her 
Son. 

And, thereupon, Jesus does not refuse to work the miracle, 
but changes the water into wine. 

This scene, unique in the Gospels, in which our Lady, as 
it were, gives the command, and appears to force the hand 
of Jesus to work the miracle which she desires, is a 
wonderful one when its symbolism is laid bare. 

There was no question, in fact, of contenting the guests, 
who had already had their full, by giving them a wine 
better than that which they had so far consumed, there 
was no question of a marriage of a man and woman, whose 
names St. John deems it unnecessary to give. The real 
significance of the miracle must be sought in the union 
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between God and His Church, in the nuptial joy of our 
Lord and the soul ; and it is not water that is changed 
into wine, but wine that is transmuted into Blood. 

The marriage-feast of Cana is but a pretext and an 
emblem, for all commentators agree in finding in this scene 
the symbol of the Eucharist. 

All admit that the Old Testament pre-figures the New. 
May we not also conjecture that certain passages of the 
Gospels pre-figure, in their turn, others in the same books ? 
The Marriage of Cana really foreshadows the Last.Supper. 
The first miracle wrought by the Messiah at the commence- 
ment of His public life proclaims the other miracle 
to be accomplished on the eve of His death ; and we may 
note that they reflect each other, as it were ; for St. John 
who wrote his Gospel to confirm and to complete the work 
of his predecessors, is the only one who records this 
miracle. The others do not mention it, and he, on the 
other hand, alone among the Evangelists, is silent about 
the bread and wine, which are flesh and blood in his 
account of the Last Supper. In this story there is a strange 
inversion ; here we have the last of the Evangelists anti- 
cipating the information given by the other three, and 
showing us in veiled form, as in the Old Testament, the 
figure of the Sacrament which the synoptic Gospels 
reveal, 

“Yet,” continued Durtal, ‘the Marriage of Cana 
provides other matter for thought. Just as we saw the 
Redeemer perform in this scene his first miracle, so in 
the same way we see Mary for the first time availing herself 
of her right to mediate and intercede for those new 
children which she is to adopt at the foot of Calvary ; 
members of the Church there brought into being by 
her Son. 

“She goes straight to the point ; she asks simply and 
clearly for the greatest of all graces. She desires and she 
obtains the promise of the Holy Eucharist, which is to 
heal and save the souls of those children whom she would 
be called upon to take under her care. 

‘““ And Christ yields to her gentle firmness. If He shows 
a certain reluctance, it is only because He wishes to teach 
us that all that He grants is granted only through the 
intercession of His Mother. 
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‘“‘ To sum up this episode of Cana is the point of departure 
of two primary devotions, both essential to Catholicism : 
the Blessed Sacrament, and the Blessed Virgin. 

‘““ How strange it is,”’ he went on thinking, when, having 
left the Cathedral, he was proceeding through the Place 
d’ Armes and the Place Rameau on his way to the Museum, 
“how strange it is that miracles of such supreme importance 
receive no attention, or at any rate are hardly expounded 
at all by priests in the pulpit, or thought of by their people ! 

‘“ How hideous !”’ he sighed, as, at the foot of the stair- 
case in the museum, he caught sight of a statue of the 
Republic; it showed a girl with the shoulders, arms and 
breasts of a fish-wife with vulgar, commonplace features, 
underneath which was the motto, at once blasphemous 
and stupid: ‘‘ Stat in eternum.’ It had been perpre- 
trated by a man named Coutant. 

On the first floor Durtal made his way through the picture 
galleries, where contemporary art was exhibited. Occupy- 
ing a prominent place on the walls he noticed a depressing 
portrait of Carnot the Depressing, by Yvon; there was 
also one of Marshal Vaillant, by Horace Vernet, where the 
cleverness of this military colourman is shown by a tiny 
detail: the Marshal, with the head of a bewigged notary 
of the time of Louis Philippe apparently did not know 
where to place one of his arms; Vernet accordingly hit 
upon the original notion of letting it rest upon a pile of 
cuirasses, which in turn were propped up to the requisite 
height by bundles of faggots, the whole set in a fantastic 
landscape, crude and disagreeable in colour. Then there 
was an early work by Gustave Moreau, the Song of Songs, 
wholly third rate, in the style of Chasseriau, and giving no 
hint of the artist’s subsequent talent as evinced in his 
“Hérodiade.”” Finally, there were some lurid absurdities 
by Anatole Devosge. He and M. Francois, his father, 
were among the comic glories of Dijon; the bust of one 
of these grotesque persons, with the face of a beadle and 
tufts of whiskers like rabbit’sfeet on his cheeks stood ona 
pedestal in one of the halls. One amazing daub of the 
aforesaid Anatole Devosge was called ‘‘ Hercules and 
Phillo.” It showed a woman in chains, grasping a boy 
and seeking to flee from the jaws of a lion, which a wrathful 
Hercules is about to strangle. The lion was a hopeless 
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mongrel, and, with his tongue hanging out, seemed to 
gasp in surprise at being treated with so little tact 
by the man who is wringing his neck. Hercules himself 
was huge, with the physique of an Auvergnat maddened 
by drink; his muscles were phenomenal and his sturdy 
beam-like naked legs supported astounding hindquarters 
reminding one of pink silk balloons. As for the woman, in 
her apricot and gooseberry-green robes, to express her 
terror, she showed the whites of her eyes, while the child 
shed the conventional tears, depicted as metal piiis 
after the fashion of the detestable David, whose pupil 
this painter had been. 

“Oh, what an absolute ass was this Devosge, what a 
priceless old woman !” 

The modern element in the Museum was unspeakably 
bad; and yet, amid this heap of queer outlandish stuff, 
a splendid picture stood forth from the wall, the “ Ex 
Voto ”’ of Alphonse Legros. 

Nine women are shown praying before a little Calvary, 
set against a landscape seemingly woven on wool ; seven 
of them are kneeling side by side ; in the foreground, one 
stands dressed in white, turning over the leaves of a book ; 
in the background another, also standing, and wearing 
a straw hat, carries a taper. 

These women, most of them old, wore white caps and 
were in mourning, with black mittens on their clasped 
hands. 

The faces and the hands of these old women were drawn 
with an artistic accuracy and truth positively amazing 
when one thinks of the hasty slap-dash methods of our own 
time. The simple yet concentrated look on the faces of 
these praying women as they kneel before the cross, 
absorbed in their devotions and oblivious of the world, 
creates a really religious atmosphere. The features look 
as if they had been etched with an engraver’s needle ; 
this strong, sober picture might well have been the work of 
a painter-engraver of the school of Albert Direr. The 
woman in white suggests Manet, but a Manet grown 
more balanced, firmer, and wiser. 

This was certainly the finest picture by Legros that 
Durtal had yet seen. But what was it doing here among 
all this rubbish, when it might have held its own 
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triumphantly at the Louvre among the masterpieces of 
the French School? The catalogue stated that it was a 
gift of the artist to his native city. Yet his ungrateful 
city seemed prouder of its Desvosge, whose name it had 
given to one of its streets. 

Except for its group of paintings of the modern French 
school, the Dijon Museum, as provincial museums go, 1s 
well furnished with collections of Art treasures ; pottery, 
ivories, enamels and engravings, all of which are really 
good. M. His de la Salle had also given an interesting 
series of drawings by famous masters; but where the 
museum reaches the first rank, is in the old Salle des 
Gardes, which contains the old marble and alabaster 
Mausoleums of the Dukes Philippe le Hardi and Jean sans 
Peur. These tombs, shattered during the Revolution, 
had been adroitly reconstructed, regilt and repainted. 

Various craftsmen had had a share in producing Duke 
Philippe’s tomb. A Flemish artist, Jehan de Marville, 
prepared the plan, dying before he had completed it. 
A Dutchman, Claus Sluter, succeeded him and died also, 
and it was his nephew, Claus de Werve, who finished the 
work of his two predecessors. But how much of it is 
really his, is hard to say. 

The body of Philip the Bold lies on a black marble 
table ; between the legs of the table, on all the four sides, 
there runs a little Gothic cloister, peopled with miniature 
monks, and nobles in the Prince’s suite. Wrapped in his 
blue ermine-lined ducal cloak, Philippe le Hardi rests his 
mailed feet on the back of a kindly lion and his head on a 
cushion, behind which two angels with outstretched wings 
support a visored helmet. 

The second monument had been entrusted for execution 
to a Spaniard, Jehan de la Huerta, or de la Verta; but he 
did nothing, or hardly anything, and it was a certain 
Antoine Le Moiturier who finished the cenotaph, if the 
work, indeed, is not altogether his. 

Duke Jean and the Princess Margaret of Bavaria, his 
consort, lie side by side on a slab of black marble and 
beneath it is a Gothic cloister, the arcades of which are 
filled with monks. The heads of the pair rest upon 
cushions and their feet on the flanks of little lions ; angels 
kneel behind them with outspread wings, one holding the 
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Duke’s casque and the other the armorial shield of the 
Princess. 

This monument is the more fancifully wrought of the 
two, its elaborate carving at once reminding one of the 
ornamentation of the Church of Brou, that late-Gothic 
structure which, in its old age, flung off its robe of stone, 
to die unchaste and naked beneath a shroud of lace. 

The lions on these monuments are just the lions one 
sees on clocks ; all they seem to need is a globe between 
their paws ; the recumbent dukes and the princess in no 
way differ from the similar conventional figures on tombs 
of that epoch. The beauty of the work lies, not in these 
frigid effigies, nor in the blonde and charming angels 
which are, however, simply in the usual style of the early 
Flemish painters, but in the little figures under the dwarf 
arcades of the cloister. 

Originally, no doubt, they should have stood for monks 
of the various Orders bewailing the demise of the dukes. 
They should all have been ‘‘ weepers,” but the lively 
imagination of the sculptors had led them to override the 
directions given them, and, instead of tearful folk, they 
revealed the human side of contemporary monastic life, 
whether sad or gay, phlegmatic or fervent. And, to tell 
the truth, the last thing that their statuettes seem to wish 
to do is to deplore the deaths of dukes. 

At any rate, those workmen evinced great power of 
observation, and reproduced attitudes and gestures that 
are snapshots wonderfully true to life. Unfortunately, 
many of these figures had been more or less restored and 
had been misplaced when the tombs were reconstructed. 
Yet not one of them is like any other, so that one marvels 
at the skill of these craftsmen ; for from living models of 
monks who, being clean-shaven, looked all alike and wore 
very similar habits, they contrived to give an individuality 
of his own to each one and a face that reflects the soul 
within him, so that, by the folds of his robe or the position 
of his cowl, you can accurately gauge the character of the 
wearer. 

In short, they were far less concerned with the portrayal 
of monkish grief than with depicting monkish life ; and so 
we have portraits of the mitred Abbot, holding a crosier 
and the open Book of the Rule; he casts a half-lordly, 
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half-distrustful look at his monks, who are weeping or 
reading, meditating or chanting or telling their beads, or 
merely idle and bored. One is even blowing his nose, and 
another is calmly picking his ear. 

One might linger for hours before such a work, conceived 
and executed in such a spirit of good-humour, by artists 
who knew them, friends of the regular clergy, and poked 
kindly fun at them ; Durtal took leave of it with regret, 
for its miniature figures reminded him of the monks at 
Val-des-Saints ; both in mien and gesture the resemblance 
was often striking. How like Dom de Fonneuve was this 
old Father, smiling and pensive in his old-fashioned cowl ! 
Isn’t that Dom d’Auberoche, that young monk with a hood 
of more stylish cut? And that surely is Dom Felletin 
looking down at his feet as if absorbed in research! Here, 
too, we have Ramondoux, the fat precentor with his 
mouth wide open and a Graduale in his hand! But the 
Abbot was different. The one at Val-des-Saints certainly 
looks neither lordly nor distrustful, but very kindly and 
frank ! 

In comparison with these little figures, the two wooden 
fourteenth-century altar-screens, exhibited in the same 
room, seemed clumsy and mean. But it is true, they 
had been much restored, and parts of them were modern. 
They were the work of a Flemish artist, Jacques de Bars, 
or de Baerze, of Termonde. 

In one, St. Anthony, a beardless youth, has at his side 
two brown, shaggy he-devils and a she-devil with horns, 
cheeks rosy as apples, a round face and an up-turned nose. 
She isin sumptuous attire, but looks like a country wench 
disguised as a queen, nor does she show any inclination to 
try her luck on the Saint ; as for the Saint, whose features 
have no more expression than a doll’s, he calmly raises 
two fingers in blessing. 

In another panel of the same screen we have the 
Beheading of John the Baptist, with a Salome robed to the 
chin like St. Anthony’s temptress, a Salome of the serving- 
maid type, who, with an eye more fit for the kitchen than 
for fascinating men, watches the kneeling martyr who is 
expecting the headsman’s blow. These painted wooden 
figures are really quite poor, but one group is superior to 
the others, that of Herod and Herodias; the King, over- 
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come with remorse, recoils with a gesture of horror, while 
she, with one hand on his shoulder and the other on his 
arm, reassures him. 

The other screen showed an ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ 
a “ Calvary’ and an ‘‘ Entombment.”” The Madonna in 
the first-named is a tall, well-built Flemish woman, less 
common-looking than the others; in fact, of attractive 
and smiling demeanour. The Infant Christ holds one tiny 
hand to the lips of one of the Kings who is kneeling, and 
with the other touches a kind of ciborvium that this monarch 
offers him, The second King, with one hand to his crown, 
is making a sort of military salute; the third, with the 
face of a carman, is pointing with his finger to the vase of 
spices that he brings. 

As for the ‘“‘ Entombment,”’ it is not happily conceived. 
St. John has a nose like a door-handle, and listlessly 
supports a Virgin who sobs on his heart, while two puppets 
on each side carry spices. 

The screens were artless and amusing, but lacked the 
note of religion, being realistic rather than mystic; the 
art of a Fleming who had made shipwreck of his faith. 

These retables, made with folding doors, had paintings 
on the panels of the latter by Melchior Broederlam of 
Ypres. On the left-hand door were an “ Annunciation ”’ 
anda “‘ Visitation’ andon the right a ‘“‘ Presentation” and 
a ‘Flight into Egypt.’ These works, painted on a dull gold 
background, had been much restored, for they had mould- 
ered for a long while in the Church of St. Bénigne before 
being safely housed in this museum. The Virgin in these 
pictures has a certain refinement in pleasing contrast to 
the commonness of the other figures portrayed. This is no 
longer the bloused wench of Jacques de Bars; with her 
eyes blue with the blue of the flax-blossom, this Madonna 
is of a more patrician type ; she is not yet the exquisite 
Virgin of Roger Van der Weyden and Memling, but at any 
rate she is a Mary that might be the Mother of God. 

Yet the St. Joseph of the Flight into EgyPtis just a rustic, 
an absolute boor. Turning his back to the Virgin, he 
appears in profile, wearing clumsy boots, and with a stick 
over his shoulder on which is slung a cooking pot and 
a_ bundle of clothes ; he himself is in the act of drinking 
from a jar. 
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Besides these altar pieces, there was a third, dating 
from the fifteenth century and hailing from the Abbey 
of Clairvaux. Though over-varnished, one of its panels 
was interesting because of the artist’s effort to represent 
our Lord’s glorious Body at the moment of His Trans- 
figuration ; this he seeks to do by coating it entirely in 
gold. The face, body, hands and robe are rubbed over 
with a shining gold, such as one sees on the panels by 
Lancelot Blondeel in the churches and the Communal 
Museum of Bruges. This artless rendering of the Divine 
glory is certainly pleasing, but the rest of the panel is dry 
and frigid and quite undeserving of praise. 

Finally there was another panel, also of the fifteenth 
century, an Adoration, before which Durtal stopped, less 
by reason of its intrinsic value than because of the contro- 
versy of which it had been the subject. 

This picture, long attributed to Memling, whose art it 
recalls but faintly, is in all likelihood the work of the Master 
of Mérode, or of Flémalle, thus named because one of 
his works was formerly in the Mérode Collection, and because 
a whole set of his pictures in the Staedel Institute of 
Frankfort had come from the Abbey of Flémalle. 

Who was this artist ? According to inquiries made in 
Belgium and Germany this Master of Flémalle was really 
named Jacques Daret, who had studied as a pupil, together 
with Roger Van der Weyden, under a painter named 
Robert Campin of Tournai, of whose work nothing remains. 

He had been employed in the work of decorations for 
the Festival of the Golden Fleece, and for the wedding 
of Charles le Téméraire, his salary being twenty-seven 
sols a day. He had a younger brother named Daniel, 
born at Tournai, whom he taught to paint, but of whose 
work nothing nowexists. Thatisabout all we know of him. 

A curious picture of his in the museum at Aix, of which 
Durtal possessed a fine photograph, showed a Madonna 
seated on a broad Gothic bench , and soaring above a town. 
She is a somewhat buxom Virgin and holds a very wide-eyed 
Infant Jesus. But the peculiarity is in her halo, which 
suggests a peacock’s tail composed with gilt porcupine 
quills ; in the lower portion of the picture, between a 
Pope and a Bishop, both seated, a Dominican friar kneels 
in prayer, 
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Yet another Madonna, that for years past had haunted 
him, was suddenly recalled to his memory by this panel 
of Dijon. He had seen it in the Somzee Collection in 
Brussels. In its kind it really stood alone. 

In a room, with a window opening on to a square, 
and furnished by a credence-table on which stood a chalice, 
and a red-cushioned seat on which lay a book, Mary, in 
a white, pleated robe, is about to suckle her Babe. Here 
again, about her head, there is an extraordinary nimbus, 
like a winnowing fan, or the bottom of a wicker basket, 
the sulphur yellow of it, the aureole blending delightfully 
with the subdued, soft tones of this picture in which the 
sombre figures are portrayed in a dim light. 

This Madonna differs entirely from those of Roger Van 
der Weyden and of Memling. She is less slender, rather 
bigger-boned and has strange heavy-lidded eyes shaped 
like button-holes that turn up at the corners ; a long nose 
and a short chin, while her face is less like a kite in form 
than the faces of Memling’s Madonnas, and less almond- 
shaped than those of Roger Van der Weyden. 

The truth, is, that Daret painted middle-class women 
who looked angelic, while the other two painted princesses 
wholooked divine. His Madonnas have an air of distinction, 
but a distinction not native tothem. They look somewhat 
self-conscious, affected, and ill-at-ease ; their wish to appear 
good mothers is too obvious ; in short, they lack real 
simplicity and life. ‘‘ Yes, that seems to sum it up rather 
well,” thought Durtal. Daret had not the feeling for the 
mystic possessed by his fellow-student, Van der Weyden ; 
he but feebly expresses the deeper being; yet, to be just, 
it should be added that, if his works seem like lifeless 
prayers, they yet exercise a strange charm; they are of 
undoubted originality, and in the history of the art of 
that period they certainly occupy a place apart.” 

This Adoration in the Dijon Museum is obviously 
inferior ; besides, it has suffered from the damp as well 
as from the hand of the restorer; nevertheless, it bears 
the artist’s impress. 

Mary, kneeling before the Child, with her back to the 
stable, represents his usual type of Madonna ; but she is 
more commonplace, more matronly, and less refined than 
his Madonnas at Brussels and Aix. St. Joseph, with his 
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little taper, recalls the St. Josephs of Van der Weyden, 
which Memling’ also adopted. The shepherds, with their 
bag-pipes, the women who joylessly worship the little 
Jesus depicted as a puny baby, like almost all others painted 
at that period ; the angels who unroll streamers in a land- 
scape fresh and clear in tone,—all these things are alluring 
enough, but even in this there is something wrong, some- 
thing cold; the impression of the whole is not one of 
cheerfulness. This Jacques Daret must have been a man 
whose fervour could find no outlet, whose prayers 
were dry.” 

“‘ By the way,” he said to himself, ‘ I don’t notice in 
the series of Early Masters any trace of that famous 
Burgundian School, which, at the Louvre, has a room to 
itself containing hardly anything but pictures by Flemish 
artists. 

To search in Museums and to go through the accounts 
of various officials connected with the Treasury of Burgundy 
is all labour lost ; I find Dutch or Flemish painters, but 
not a single native of the olden provinces of France. 
Had any real French artists been in existence then, surely 
the Dukes of Burgundy would not have gone to the trouble 
and expense of importing foreigners. 

This School is therefore only an invention of the Jingoes 
of art, only a hoax and a snare. 

“ But enough of this. I must be off,” he said, looking 
at his watch. Then, glancing round once more, he added, 
“This Museum is something to be proud of, but, unfor- 
tunately, its contents have been rather too much tinkered 
up ; but in Dijon everything has been restored. Jacque- 
mart in his turret, the frescoes of Notre Dame, the facades 
and the naves of the other churches, even the mausoleums 
of the Dukes, and the altar-screens. But, never mind, 
what a delightfully restful room is this Salle des Gardes, 
with its tombs and its pictures, its Gothic mantelpiece 
and its tapestry, showing the siege of Dijon, with its hues 
of faded pink and harsher indigo against a bluish back- 
ground of wool. How soothing it all is to the eye!” 

He left the Museum and in a moment had reached the 
Place St. Etienne, at the opposite end of which stands the 
Churchfof St. Michel. 

This church has a Renaissance facade with buttressed 
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towers and octagonal cupolas, surmounted by golden balls, 
which, viewed from below, looked like two oranges. 
Although he was not enamoured of this particular style, 
Durtal had to admit that it was one of the purest specimens 
of its kind ; it had been less tampered with than the other 
churches and, externally at least, showed signs of race. | 
As regards the interior, it was otherwise, for, here, the style 
was Gothic, debased by numerous innovations introduced 
as an afterthought. On the left, however, there was a 
little Lady Chapel, its lights, painted with vague- sybils 
and heraldic seraphs were not quite in keeping with the 
rest of the edifice ; but the chapel, for all that, was one 
where the visitor could meditate in peace. 

But, that day, Durtal had no time. He had to do his 
shopping. After calling at a Café where he glanced at the 
newspapers, he returned to the station. 

The morning papers had little to say of the Congregations 
Bill, but, on the other hand, in the secular press there were 
articles full of abuse for monks and nuns ; they urged the 
Government to suppress the schools conducted by religious 
and break up the religious congregations ; and all religious, 
male and female, were vehemently assailed in the language 
of the gutter. 

“Oh, if we could but lay bare the soul of one of these 
iniquitous scribblers, what a cesspool we should find !”’ 
thought Durtal as he walked up and down the platform. 

At that moment Father Emonot, the Zelator, and 
Father Brugier the Cellarer, came out of a waiting-room. 

“ Hullo !”’ they exclaimed as they shook hands with 
Durtal, ‘‘ everybody seems to be at Dijon to-day ! ” 

Then they spoke of Mgr. Triaurault, who, owing to 
increasing infirmities, had decided to resign ; the rumour 
was that his successor would be either Abbé Le Nordey, 
or a Paris curé. They also discussed the new curé of Val- 
des-Saints, and the conditions that were about to be imposed 
upon the monks. 

“ But I saw Father de Fonneuve this morning,’ 
Durtal, “‘ and he said nothing about this.” 

‘No, he didn’t know the Bishop’s stipulations. We 
ourselves have only just heard them, and that by mere 
chance, as we happened to meet in the street one of the 
bigwigs from the Bishop’s House.” 
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“ And what are the conditions ? ” 

‘‘ Well, they are these,’’ replied the Cellarer, a strongly- 
built, dark-eyed fellow, with a bluish chin and thin lips ; 
he hailed from the South and had formerly been procurator 
in a seminary. 

‘‘ Weare to have the use of the Church on weekdays, but 
are not allowed to set foot init on Sundays. On that day 
we must meet in our private chapel, the Church being 
wholly in the charge of the Curé. Besides that, we have 
no longer the right to hear the confessions of the people 
living in the village.” 

“What? Do you mean to say that we are not to be 
allowed to confess to the Benedictines? But it’s 
monstrous. They can’t compel people to go toa particular 
priest ; every one is free to choose his own confessor ; 
that’s the rule; so that this decree of the Bishop is nul 
and void. But what a pity he didn’t resign before playing 
us such a scurvy trick.” 

“Qh,” said Father Emonot, ‘‘ you are an oblate, or at 
least you are going to be one, and so you can claim to be 
under the Abbot’s jurisdiction, and not under the Bishop’s ; 
hence this measure won’t affect you. Besides, whether 
oblate or not, every one is free to come to us in our house. 
There we recognise only one authority, that of our Father 
Abbot ; with his leave, we shall continue to hear confessions 
as before.” 

“Yes,” put in Father Brugier, “Mgr. Triaurault’s 
interdiction can be enforced only as regards the Church, 
which is a parochial one ; it does not run within our en- 
closure whatever he may think.”’ 

“That is all very well, but what about the women ? 
Mlle. de Garambois, for instance, and my housekeeper ? ” 

“Ah, that is another matter; they can’t enter the 
precincts, which certainly complicates the case. Yet the 
problem admits of a solution, The Bishop’s ban only 
extends to Val-des-Saints ; outside that parish we retain 
our faculties, soit will be easy for one of us to go once a 
week to Dijon and hear the confessions of our female 
penitents either in the Carmelite chapel, or in the chapel 
of some other community.” 

“Yes, but really it’s too bad that a prelate should thus 
try to impose a confessor by violence. It’s a positive 
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outrage on conscience. Surely your Abbot must have been 
consulted. Why didn’t he protest? ”’ 

“He was merely informed of the Bishop’s decision,’’ 
said Father Brugier. 

_“‘ Father Abbot is a lover of peace,” cautiously put in 
Dom Emonot, who thereupon changed the conversation 
and began chatting with the Cellarer about the novitiate. 

To Durtal there was something unsympathetic about 
this Father Emonot, with his big head always thrown 
back on a short neck, his restless eyes hiding behind their 
glasses, and his thin, pointed nose and gaping nostrils,. 
But it was not so much his yellow complexion, mean 
appearance, pompous manner and harsh laugh which 
created this disagreeable impression, as the perpetual 
twitching of the muscles of his features. 

The truth was this failing was due to his scruples. 
Dom Emonot, like so many priests and numerous laymen, 
too, suffered from this fearful sickness of the soul. He 
would start suddenly, straighten himself and repel by 
a motion of his feature every vague temptation, certifying 
to himself thereby that he had resisted it and not committed 
any sin. 

His infirmity was an outgrowth of his real virtue. 
He had an ardent desire for perfection and his narrow- 
mindedness and prudery were explained by the fact that, 
for him, everything was a source of apprehension, a 
subject for reproach and for complaint. 

Apart from this, he was far-sighted in matters concerning 
the future of his Order, was gifted with sound common 
sense, and expert in training souls, at least such souls 
as could tolerate his régime. 

Listening to his theories on education, Durtal sometimes 
felt inclined to forget his prejudice. 

“Tt is the fashion to laugh,” he would say, “at the 
Jesuit ‘mould’; they don’t seem to notice that, though 
all appear to have received the same stamp, no people are 
more unlike each other than the Jesuits. The Rule of 
St. Ignatius planes and prunes faults and character, but 
it never kills personality as many people think. Would 
to God that we had such a Rule! What we want so 
badly is just a mould in which we might cast the raw metal 
of our novices. I know that in certain houses of our 
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Congregation such methods of education are considered 
mean and repressive ; all that they think of is how to let 
the soul expand. But alas! it is not made to expand ; 
it is simply left to itself.” 

“Andeven supposing that during the period of proba- 
tion we succeed in imbuing the novices with a sense of 
discipline and in turning their thoughts towards the 
easier life, what then? Having passed through the trial 
of the novitiate, they are freed from control ; when the 
strain is relaxed, then comes the dangerous moment ; they 
ought to remain under supervision, be kept in check, be 
tamed by incessant occupation, even by strenuous manual 
labour. 

“Yet exactly the contrary occurs. The full-blown 
Benedictine is free to do as he likes; he can work if he 
wishes, but there is a great temptation to be idle; it 
usually ends up in his leading the leisurely life of a 
gentleman who has retired on his income; and a monk 
who doesn’t work usually talks, upsets the others and 
promotes mischief. As our Father St. Benedict well 
said, ‘ Idleness is the soul’s enemy: ofiositas imimica est 
amme,’”’ 

‘Indeed you are right,” said Durtal, ‘‘a monk who has 
nothing to do is a monk half-way to perdition ; the more 
work, the less sin.” 

“ True,”’ said the Cellarer, ‘‘but it is easier to see the 
danger than to avoidit. The whole system of the novitiate 
ought to be changed and our standard of education ought 
to be higher. Above all, no idlers ought to be admitted. 
But that is Dom Felletin’s business; he is clear-headed 
enough to know it.” 

‘““ Of course he is,’”’ said Father Emonot ; “‘ asa Master of 
Novices he is remarkably good.” 

“Yes, and there is something so holy about him,”’ 
added Dom Brugier. 

“The holiness of St. Peter,’’ muttered Dom Emonot 
with a glint in his eye. 

“Of St. Peter? ”’ thought Durtal, ‘“‘ I wonder what he 
means? Is he sneering at him, and does he mean to say 
that, before being a saint, Dom Felletin was a traitor ? ”’ 

But the monk’s eyes were now expressionless, and Durtal 
could read nothing there. He was already engaged in 
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discussing with the Cellarer the matter of the vestments 
which the new curé claimed as belonging not to the Abbey 
but to the parish Church ; there was an endless enumeration 
of stoles, and chasubles, and copes. Durtal took no 
part in the conversation and was not sorry, when the train 
stopped at Val-des-Saints, to take leave of his companions 
and go home. 


CHAPTER IX 


In the country, when a boy is sickly and unable to bear 
the strain of working on the land or in the vineyards, 
his mother says, ‘‘ The little chap is delicate; we will 
make a priest of him.” That is how Abbé Barbenton 
became a seminarist, and after his ordination was sent as 
curate to various villages, and was finally appointed 
parish-priest of Val-des-Saints. 

All the priests to whom Mgr. Triaurault had offered the 
post, had politely declined it, being well aware of the painful 
position in which a parish-priest would be placed in regard 
of the Abbot and his monastery. 

The Abbé Barbenton, however, accepted it, being assured 
that, after a while he would be transferred to a better 
parish. Such a thing was most unlikely, for it was quite 
clear that if he was successful in his conflict with the 
Abbey, the Bishop would be glad to leave him where he 
was; and, if the contrary happened, he would be disinclined 
to promote him, and, if necessary, would not hesitate 
to crush him. 

Vain weakling as he was, the new curé had an unbounded 
confidence in his eventual success. He knew that he had 
the support of the local gentry, on whom he had called, 
and that the Mayor, though asocialist and a freethinker, was 
willing to back him out of hatred for the Religious. Hence 
he had not long been appointed to Val-des-Saints, when 
he began by dealing a great blow.. 

On the very first Sunday he determined to wreck in a day 
the work which for several years the monks had patiently 
carried on ; he told the peasant girls, who knew plain-song, 
that henceforth hymns would be sung, and he distributed 
hymn-books, whose cheap melodies rather pleased the 
singers. 

Backed by his highly-placed friends, he deprived the 
village of that air of a medizval hamlet which till then it 
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had possessed ; and on Sundays, at the services, he trans- 
formed a church, which had hitherto been unique in its 
way, into a church like any other where they bellow out 
jaunty tunes. 

Then, when he had trained his “‘ Children of Mary ’’ to 
squall more or less correctly, he proceeded to ask the monks 
to lend him their organist to play the accompaniments, 
for as there was no organ in the Abbey-chapel the organist 
was free on Sundays. 

Fortunately the Abbot was absent, for, not suspecting 
any trick, he would certainly have consented. So Abbé 
Barbenton had to deal with Dom de Fonneuve, who, 
having his misgivings answered evasively :— 

“That alldepends. If you use plain-song, yes ;_ other- 
wise, no.” 

Annoyed at this, the curé urged that in his own church 
he was free to have what music he liked on Sundays. 

“And I am free to keep my organist,’ retorted the 
Prior. 

This was the first reason for a quarrel. 

He then determined to make alterations inside the 
church, by erecting new altars surmounted by plaster 
saints procured from the Rue St. Sulpice. For this the 
local gentry encouraged him, prudently withdrawing, 
however, when they found that he expected them to open 
their purses; the pecuniary assistance he obtained from 
them was small, so he fell back upon M. Lampre, Mlle. 
de Garambois and Durtal. But one and all told him that 
they saw no need for disfiguring the Church. 

His hatred for them increased, now that he saw them 
refusing to accept him as their confessor and repairing 
either to the monastery or to Dijon, rather than receive 
absolution at his hands. 

Matters were now coming to a head: on one side was 
the monastery and its three friends; on the other the 
curé and the gentry. There remained the village ; 
but there the situation became more involved. The 
peasant had at first been well-disposed towards the curé, 
and furious with the Abbey because, ever since Father 
Miné’s breakdown, it had been unable to supply them with 
medicines, as nobody else in the monastery was a pharmacist. 
But they soon became indignant when their new pastor 
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demanded of them fees for marriages and funerals. They 
suddenly perceived that the Benedictines had performed 
the rites of marriage and of burial without ever asking 
a fee; while the good wives of the parish also remarked 
that, since Abbé Barbenton had come, and the beautiful 
Sunday Mass and Office had been discontinued, the number 
of visitors from Dijon attracted by these Services had 
fallen off. 

And soon the Gregorian plain-song had no more lusty 
defenders than the inn-keepers, whose trade was suffering 
by its suppression. 

Meanwhile a lively duel was in progress with the sacris- 
tan; but the curé found it impossible to cope with such 
prodigious inertia. Father Beaudequin eluded him much 
as quicksilver slips through one’s fingers. It was always, 
‘“ Perhaps ”’ ; or, “‘ it is worth thinking over,” or “ we shall 
see’”’; but it was never ‘‘ Yes”’; and never “ No.” As 
he could not get the monks to hand over the chalices and 
the chasubles which he coveted, the curé resolved to annoy 
them anyway by asking them to alter their hours of 
Service in weekdays, his excuse being that he needed the 
church for catechism lessons and for an occasional funeral. 

“T have no right to change the Rule of St. Benedict, 
nor any power to change our traditions,’ replied Dom de 
Fonneuve ; ‘‘ so I cannot accede to your request.”’ 

The curé showed his displeasure at this refusal by ceasing 
to attend the weekday service when it was celebrated by 
the Benedictines. He had extorted from the Abbot per- 
mission to sit in the choir in a stall next to him, above that 
of the Sub-Prior who was thus relegated to a lower rank ; 
henceforth he let his stall remain empty, thinking, no 
doubt, that this would vex the monks, though apparently 
itdidnot. Henowresolved to exchange this petty skirmish- 
ing, in which, up till now, he had always got the worst, and 
engage in a battle royal, for which he would prepare 
the field beforehand. 

He now saw his opportunity. Recollecting that the 
Christian name of Mgr. Triaurault was Cyril, he consulted 
the Calendar and found that the feast of this Saint fell 
ona Sunday. He called on the Bishop and begged him to 
come and lunch with him that day at the Presbytery, as 
the nobility of the district would be delighted to offer him 
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their congratulations on his name-day ; and afterwards to 
condescend to assist at Vespers. 

The Bishop was ailing and not at all anxious to waste his 
time thus; but the curé was so pressing that finally he 
accepted the invitation. 

Then the curé, beaming all over, went to Father de 
Fonneuve and proposed that he and his Religious should 
sing the vespers in the church on that particular Sunday 
in order to give more brilliance to the ceremony and 
show greater honour to His Lordship. 2 

The Prior accepted and the curé smiled. 

“ T should like the ceremony to be a really splendid one,”’ 
he said ; “ one that will make a great impression upon our 
peasants. They are so used to the Solesmes chanting 
that that sort of music no longer interests them ; so I have 
thought of adding certain pieces selected from the best 
composers of our day. Baron des Atours, his son, and 
one of their servants who has a fine voice, have offered 
to sing them in the organ-loft Z 

“No! no!” interrupted Dom de Fonneuve; “ I and 
my brethren will take no part in such a concert. I shall 
never allow our Benedictine Liturgy to be tampered 
with. Either we sing the Office as it is, or we don’t sing 
it at all. That is all I have to say.” 

“ But I don’t object to your chanting Vespers in your 
own way,” replied the curé. “I was referring to the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament which follows it.”’ 
Then, with a note of contempt he added, ‘“‘ You must admit, 
Father, that your little Benedictions with their two brief 
chants before the Tantum ergo, and the Te decet laus or 
Psalm Laudate Dominum which you intone afterwards, are 
short and make small appeal to the people.”’ 

“Our Benediction, like our Office, is Liturgical. We 
do not admit into them any fantastic additions. The 
matter remains where it was and may be summed up in 
three words: all or nothing.” 

“Deuce !”’ muttered the curé, who pretended to be 
puzzled ; ‘“ but, ina way I have promised Mgr. Triaurault 
that you will show your respect for him by being present. 
What will he say if he does not see you in Church ? ”’ 

“That I don’t know. Do you accept my conditions ? ” 

“T am afraid I can’t. I should offend the Baron and 
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his family. But think how strange His Lordship will find 
your attitude, if, when he arrives, you and your monks 
withdraw.” 

‘His Lordship has too high a sense of justice not to 
understand the reason for our refusal, and I rely upon 
your loyalty to tell him of it.” 

The curé bowed. ‘It’s done,” he said to himself as 
he took his leave. 

Discussing the matter later with the Prior, M. Lampre 
observed, “‘ It is very sly of him; the curé prevents you 
from accepting his offer and compels you to offend the 
Bishop.” 

“Well, what else could I have done? ”’ replied the old 
monk. ‘‘ Duty comes first.” 

The funny part of the story was, that, though the 
curé caught the monks in his trap, he, too, was caught in 
it himself. The Bishop was angry and would not forgive 
him for what he considered a disrespectful hoax ; he soundly 
rated him for being so maladroit, and, when he left, was 
no less furious with him than with the Benedictines. 

From that day forward relations ceased almost entirely 
between the Presbytery andthe Abbey. At last, annoyed 
at being kept at arm’s length, the curé tried to find out 
some way of easing the strained situation ; he resolved to 
make the approaching feast of St. Benedict his opportunity. 

He first thought of using Durtal as intermediary in 
order to obtain an invitation to dine with the monks on 
that day. Contriving to meet him accidentally, he blandly 
remarked, ‘‘ Hallo, my dear Sir, so you are going to make 
your profession as oblate? I should so much like to be 
present. If the ceremony does not take place during the 
Office I can make it convenient for you to use my Church 
on that day at any hour you like.” 

“Tam sure I am much obliged to your reverence,” 
said Durtal quietly, ‘‘ but my profession will not be made 
in the Abbey Church but in the chapel of the Monastery. 
Hence only the monks and no one else can be present, 
as the chapel is situated within the enclosure.” 

“Ah! And on that day, no doubt, you will dine at the 
Abbey ? ” 

“No doubt, I shall.’ 

“ The refectory too, being situated within the enclosure,’’ 
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continued the curé, with a touch of irony, “I wonder 
if, besides yourself and the inmates, other people will 
be invited to dinner ? ” 

“T do not know. While the Abbot is away, the Prior 
has the right to invite or not to invite anyone he likes ; 
he is the only one who could answer your question. 
Good morning, Sir.” 

And Durtal went his way. 

The curé thought to himself, ‘‘ There’s nothing to be 
got out of him; I must go and see the Prior.’’ Which he 
accordingly did. There he played his part well; told 
the Prior how grieved he was at all the misunderstanding 
there had been, blaming the Bishop whose instructions he 
had been obliged to obey; he also urged that, if on the 
feast of St. Benedict he were shut out, it would lead to 
much talk in the village; and Dom de Fonneuve was 
touched, embraced him, and gave him a cordial invitation 
to dinner. 

The curé then enquired if the Abbot would be present 
that day. 

“It is not likely,” replied Dom de Fonneuve. “ He is 
in Italy, at Monte Cassino, where, as you know, oie of his 
brothers is a monk. From there he is going to Rome to 
see the Abbot Primate and so he will not be here for another 
fortnight.” 

The curé, who feared that the monks might put a spoke 
in his wheel by informing the Abbot of all his trickery, 
felt relieved, for he had decided to make peace all round 
before the Abbot’s return. 

Meanwhile Durtal was making a few days’ retreat to 
prepare himself for his profession; part of the time 
he spent with Dom Felletin, the Master of Novices, and 
part of the time with Dom d’Auberoche, the Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The former examined him in the Rule of St. Benedict, 
and the latter, who wanted the ceremony to be an unqualified 
success, compelled him to learn the salutations and the 
various movements. It was his wish that Durtal should 
sing three times, each time one tone higher, the Suscipe me, 
Domine, accompanied by the Gloria Patri which is then 
repeated by the whole choir. This verse of Psalm 118, 
appointed to be sung by monks at their profession by 
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St. Benedict himself, in Chapter 58 of his Rule, was 
admirable in its simple dress of plain-song. Timid and 
pleading until it reached the mediant, it gained in confidence 
as it advanced ; and each time of singing it became firmer, 
encouraged by the resolute accent of the monks who took 
up the strain as if to assure their new brother that his 
prayer would be heard, and that he would not be 
disappointed of his hope. 

But the prospect of having to sing each time one tone 
higher, in the silence of the chapel and without the support 
of an organ, proved too much for Durtal’s nerves; so 
he obtained Father d’Auberoche’s consent to chant it in 
a monotone, the Fathers and the novices doing the same. 

Then there were perpetual rehearsals, deep bowings 
and medium bowings, genuflections on the top step, others 
on the lowest step; besides the various ways of handling 
and of bearing at the breast the charter of profession. 

At last Durtal managed to satisfy Dom d’Auberoche. 
As for Dom Felletin, he cared little for gesture or ceremonial. 
He explained to his pupil the meaning of the oblate’s 
profession, glad to meet a novice as well versed in the 
subject as himself. 

“ First of all,’ he would say, ‘‘ we must resign ourselves 
to the conviction that the oblatehood of St. Benedict will 
never become widely popular ; it will never appeal save 
to a chosen few ; indeed, it requires so much of candidates 
that is difficult to fulfil. The sole reason for its existence 
is the Liturgy ; the life of a monk is the praise of God ; 
the life of an oblate will also be the praise of God, 
reduced, however, to as much as he can give ; to be a true 
oblate it is not enough to perform one’s duties faithfully 
and communicate more or less frequently ; one must also 
have a taste for the Liturgy, a love of ritual and of the 
symbolical ; an admiration for religious art and for 
beautiful Services. 

“ Oblates who can comply with these conditions—pray 
God there be many of them, but I doubt it—will spend 
this part of the monastic life as far as possible in the 
church ; in other words they must reside in the monastery 
or in its neighbourhood. 

“IT cannot imagine oblates scattered in towns like Paris, 
Lyons or Marseilles, out of daily touch with the monastery 
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to which they belong, and, consequently not attending 
the conventual Mass or sung Vespers every day, but 
meeting only once or twice a month at the Abbey, as if 
summoned by a bugle call. Such an oblatehood would be 
but a small confraternity, and of confraternities there are 
enough and to spare already without our adding to their 
number. 

“On the other hand, it would also be a big mistake to 
compare the oblatehood to a Third Order, for into a 
Third Order all folk, even the most unlearned, have a right 
to enter, provided they be zealous Christians and practising 
Catholics. We, on the contrary, aim at quality, not at 
quantity ; we want scholars, men of letters and artists ; 
persons who are not exclusively devotees.” 

“You don’t want goody-goodies or pious frequenters 
of sacristies ?”’ cried Durtal. 

“No,” said Father Felletin, smiling, ‘‘ we do not wish to 
compete with the Third Orders of other institutions ; 
they have their use and are of service to the masses. 
There is no need, for instance, for us to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Franciscans, who enjoy a power derived from 
an age-old foundation; indeed, in the matter of the 
securing of new members and in organisation we should 
be far inferior to them. 

‘““ Besides, let us be brave enough to admit it, if we did 
this we should be deceiving those of our novices who would 
find it more to their advantage to become affiliated to the 
Third Order of St. Francis, which is well-established and 
secures for its tertiaries benefits which we should be quite 
incapable of offering them. Our whole strength is in 
the efficacy of the liturgical prayer and office ; and how 
can these be of profit to people who take no part whatever 
in them, and who are not in the least imbued with that 
Benedictine spirit, without which no one can feel at home 
in our Order? 

“No, the more I think of it, the more I am convinced 
that the only oblatehood that is likely to live is the 
medieval one, that of the oblate who lives in, or near, a 
monastery, and who regularly attends the services there, 
and whose heart is more with the Community than with 
the world. 

*‘ If we look at it thus, the oblatehood may be of great 
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service, above all to those of an artistic cast of mind; 
they can enjoy the graces of the monastic life and also 
rely on the help of our Patriarch, St. Benedict, whilst all 
the while retaining a certain freedom ; in this connection 
I must confess that, in my opinion, it is far better that the 
artist should not live within the precincts of the Abbey, 
but rather at its doors. For, even though the Rules be 
relaxed in their favour, dwellers in the monastery find the 
restraint rather tiresome, especially if the superiors of 
the house have views of their own, and their restraint 
tends to stifle personality and to kill all individual sense 
of art. The failure of the Abbey of Beuron is a case in 
point. They wanted to cast in the same mould all the 
painters who lived there, but all they did was to kill 
individual talent, so that their works are now all alike, 
and seem to have been produced in a laboratory from 
the same formula. . 

“Hence, to sum up: oblates should receive from the 
monastery spiritual direction, and the helps incidental to 
monastic life, but as regards all the rest they should be 
left entirely free. 

“ By way of illustration I can give you an instance of 
a long-forgotten attempt made at Solesmes in Dom 
Couturier’s time. 

“This Abbot had set his heart upon reviving the art 
of illumination which in the past had been the glory of 
the Benedictine Abbeys. It so happened, that, at that 
time, he had living in the Abbey, as oblates, M. Cartier and 
M. Anatole Foucher, the latter being the sole surviving 
artist with sufficient knowledge of the Liturgy and talent 
enough to carry on this exquisite branch of medieval 
art. He had already trained with conspicuous success 
several of the Benedictine nuns in the Abbey of 
St. Cécile, and he had just begun to teach the craft to 
certain of the monks who had an aptitude for this sort of 
work, when there came the decrees of 1880 and the 
community was dispersed. M. Foucher left Solesmes and, 
of course, the plan fell through. 

“What is the actual number of oblates who live as 
inmates in the monasteries of the French Congregation ? 
I do not knowexactly, my information not being up-to-date, 
but when I last heard, there was one, who was a priest 
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and wore the habit at Solesmes and who afterwards 
went to the Priory at Farnborough in Hampshire; there 
were two at Ligugé, one in the habit and the other in 
lay clothes, but both of them left for St. Wandrille, where 
the first became a monk ; there was another in Paris at 
the Priory of the Rue de la Source ; and then—well, those 
are all, so far as I know. 

“Of those who live near Abbeys in their adjoining vil- 
lages, I know a woman oblate, at Ligugé ; at St. Wandrille 
I understand there is quite a little colony of oblates, but 
whether they are really fully professed oblates Iam not 
able to say ; at Solesmes there are relatives of the monks 
who regularly attend the services, but I much doubt 
whether they are duly constituted oblates; as for those 
so-called oblates who live where they like and take no 
share in the liturgical life, there are plenty in Paris, but, as 
I said before, that kind of oblatehood has nothing to do 
with the medizval oblatehood, which is the only one 
properly so called. 

“So you see the number of oblates is very uncertain and 
limited ; from the eighth century until our own days the 
thread has never snapped, yet the thread is a very slender 
one. 

“ But, at any rate, to-morrow you will become the first 
modern oblate of Val-des-Saints ; you will share more 
intimately in the treasure of graces and in the prayers that 
for long ages have been offered in this old Priory; you will 
have the same right as we have to benefit by the privileges 
granted us by Pope Gregory XVI., who made the Congrega- 
tion of Solesmes heir to all the favours and prerogatives that 
had at any time been granted by his predecessors to the 
Congregations of Cluny, St. Vanne, St. Hydulphe and 
St. Maur. This patrimony you will help to guard, and you 
yourself will add thereto by helping us in our liturgical 
efforts ; and when the time of rest draws nigh, you will 
don the monk’s habit, in which also you will be buried, 
and the Patriarch, faithful to his promise, will intercede 
for you before your Judge. 

“Though you will not be taking any vow, you will 
solemnly promise before the altar during Mass and before 
receiving the Body of our Lord, to reform your life and to 
lead a holy lifein God. In short, you will renounce all that 
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makes the fleshly man find joy in living ; henceforth your 
existence will have to be one apart from the world. May 
your new life be one of sweet contentment ; above all, by 
the sacrifices which it entails may it be acceptable to the 
Almighty above !” 

“So it is quite settled, is it not? The ceremony will 
take place during the six o’clock Mass, at the Offertory ; 
you will then bind yourself, and the schedule recording 
your profession will be preserved in the archives of the 
Abbey.” 

“That is quite understood; I hope you will pray for 
me.” 

“You may rely on that, my dear son; and I assure you 
I shall not be alone in my prayers, All the young novices 
will assist at the Mass, and they will not forget to pray for 

ou.” 

‘‘ Well, the die is cast, ‘‘ thought Durtal, as he left the 
Father’s cell. But I really don’t feel that it is so wonderfully 
meritorious of me to repudiate what they call earthly 
blandishments ; for many years past I have, of my own 
accord, rejected all that appeals to the taste of others, 
but, until now, I was not compelled to do this; I did so 
because I chose to. But, given the folly of human nature, 
is there not now a chance that, just because I have 
put my name to a promise, I shall find it hard to 
keep it ? 

“Well, all the better ! The merit I do not now possess 
I shall acquire when the time comes of temptation and 
regret.” 

‘““ All the same,’”’ he went on as he lit a cigarette, “‘ it 
must be allowed that I am but a poor heir to the oblates 
of the early centuries. The pseudo-hermit of Mont Cindre 
who claims to be the successor of the recluses of Lyons, 
and I, who lay claim to the succession of the older oblates 
of Val-des-Saints, are about on a par, and a pretty pair we 
make. It seems to me that we are no more like real 
monks than the little boys dressed up in uniform and 
blowing their trumpets in the streets are like real soldiers.” 

On reaching home, he found Madame Bavoil in a state 
of great indignation. 

“I can’t understand,” she grumbled, ‘“‘ why women 
shouldn’t be admitted to see the ceremony of your 
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profession, I am a Tertiary of St. Francis, and the 
Franciscans don’t make such mysteries about nothing.” 

“Yes, my good Madame Bavoil, but the Franciscans 
are not enclosed.” 

“T know nothing about that; all I know is that, 
to-morrow, I and what is worse, your sister-oblate, Mlle. de 
Garambois, are to have the door slammed in our faces and 
are to be forbidden to pray at your side.” 

“You will pray at a distance, Madame Bavoil. For the 
matter of that, if you want to get an idea of the supreme 
beauty of the ceremony of profession, it’s not an oblate’s 
profession that you ought to see; the oblate’s profession 
is only an abbreviation, a sort of homceopathic dose, of the 
monk’s profession, and splendid though the monk’s 
profession is, it has not a tithe of the beauty of the profession 
of Benedictine Nuns; that is the ceremony you ought to 
see. 

_“ Oh, what an event is the profession of a Benedictine 
Nun! There, Liturgy and Art reach their zenith. There 
are moments during this extraordinary ceremony when 
the soul is thrilled as by some light divine and transported 
far beyond this vulgar world. 

“Yes, indeed, there are moments when you long to 
give vent to the admiration which overpowers you. A 
masterpiece of ecclesiastical art is the Pontifical of Virgins. 
From the very first it grips you. After the Adlelwa, 
the officiating Bishop, or Abbot, sits down on the faldstool 
facing the people; then the master of ceremonies, or 
assistant priest, intones the verse from the parable of the 
Virgins in St. Matthew, “‘ Wise Virgins, bring your lamps, 
behold the Bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet Him !”’ 

And the virgin, holding a lighted taper, takes a step 
forward and kneels. 

“Then the Prelate, as Christ’s representative, calls her 
thrice, to which she replies: ‘ Behold me here !’ and, 
one step at a time, she approaches nearer ; it looks like 
some good serpent mesmerizing a bird. 

“‘ So the Service proceeds on its eloquent and grand lines, 
We have the Preface, fragrant with all the spices of the 
East when the choir of nuns breaks in with the verses from 
the Song of Songs: ‘Come, my beloved, the winter is 
past, the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land, 
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The vines with the tender grapes give a good smell.’ 
Delightful, too, is the episode of the betrothal, when the 
novice acclaims Christ and witnesses that she is plighted 
to ‘Him whom the angels serve and whose glory the 
heavens adore’; she holds up her right hand to show the 
ring blessed by the Prelate, and in ecstasy exclaims, 
‘My Lord Jesus Christ has bound me to Him by His ring, 
and adorns me as a bride.’ Then follow three ancient 
prayers, and the new bride, the new Esther, looking back 
on her probation which has now reached its consummation, 
chants her pean of joy ‘ Behold my desire fulfilled. I hold 
Him in whom I hoped. I am united in Heaven to Him 
whom on earth I loved so well!’ And then the Preface 
is resumed and the Mass continues. 

‘In comparison with this really Divine drama enacted 
between the soul and God, how utterly futile and silly 
seem all plays of ancient or modern times !”’ 

“That is all very well, but, unfortunately, there is no 
Benedictine nunnery in the neighbourhood, so I shall 
never see the ceremony,” said Madame Bayoil. 

“That may be; but I merely told you about this, to 
show you that the ceremony of the profession of an oblate, 
compared with that of the profession of a nun, is so poor 
as to have but little interest. This is to console you for 
not being allowed to be present.” 

The next morning, after having learnt by heart like a 
schoolboy his Latin responses to the Prior’s questions, 
Durtal made his way to the cloister. 

He felt restless and uneasy and heartily wished the whole 
thing over. All this elaborate posturing which Father 
d’Auberoche stressed so much, made him nervous. He was 
afraid of making a mistake and this fear prevented him 
from thinking of the act which he was about to accomplish 
and of the Communion which was to follow. ‘Ah, Lord !”’ 
he murmured, “I think of everything except of Thee. 
How far better it would be if I could commune with Thee 
alone in some corner.” 

Under the arcades he met the novices who smiled a 
greeting but said never a word ; the time of Great Silence 
which begins after Compline in the evening does not 
end till after Prime, that is to say about seven o’clock in 
the morning, 
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Like him, they entered the chapel and, soon afterwards, 
Dom Felletin and Dom d’Auberoche, wearing their 
choir-dress, made their appearance and went to the sacristy, 
where the Prior was vesting for Mass. 

There were also a few monks, Dom Badole, Father 
Emonot and the Sacristan, who took their places in the 
stalls, 

The chapel was extremely small, with a vaulted roof 
and stone floor. It was one of the most interesting remains 
of the old medieval Priory and at one time must have been 
used as an annexe of the large kitchens it adjoined. 
Unfortunately it had been adorned by common statues 
of our Lady and the Sacred Heart which unpleasantly 
reminded one of the Rue Bonaparte and the Rue Madame in 
Paris ; in this chapel Dom Felletin and Dom d’Auberoche 
were not, like in the chapel of the novitiate, free to send 
such horrors to the lumber-room, and the novices and the 
other monks bore with these pious atrocities as best they 
could ; they were there, and it never occurred to any one 
to make a clean sweep of them. 

The Mass was served by Brother Gédre, a little novice with 
a sly look in his dark mouse-like eyes ; indeed, he was 
nicknamed the ‘“‘ Mouse,” for he was always scuttling 
about, always smiling and always pleased; if ever he 
escaped from his prayers, it was to become absorbed in 
the study of Greek ; he was passionately fond of it, but as 
there were no good Greek scholars in the monastery, he had 
to pursue his studies alone ; that was the one thing that 
troubled a life wholly given to the joyful service of God in 
the hope of one day becoming a monk. 

Hitherto, poor fellow, he had known so little of comfort 
that the monastery seemed to him a dream of luxury and 
delight. An orphan, he had been brought up at a charit- 
able institution kept by religious, where his food had 
been of the poorest. He had always slept in a dormitory, 
never knowing what it was to have a moment’s freedom 
from restraint or a penny to buy even a sacred picture. 
After his course of study was ended he went at once to 
Val-des-Saints., 

Here he felt at home, for he had a cell of his own; 
life in common did not trouble him as it does laymen who 
have renounced the world, for he had no idea of any other 
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mode of life. The food of the monastery he thought so 
good that he oftén deprived himself of certain dishes for 
fear of becoming a glutton; and the freedom which the 
novices had seemed to him all too great when he compared 
it to that of his school-days. 

And yet there were times when he was distressed. One 
day he said to Durtal who asked him why he looked sad: 
“Oh, you don’t know what one has to bear in a 
monastery ! ” 

Durtal, much puzzled, sought to comfort him, and soon 
found the reason of the boy’s dejection. That morning, 
at the Mass, instead of acting as Master of Ceremonies, he 
had been made to serve as acolyte ; and this he thought 
derogation. 

It was a childish grievance ; the sadness of a child whose 
stick of barley-sugar has been taken from him and given 
to another to suck ; it would have been quite laughable if 
one did not remember that some people suffer as much 
for a trivial matter as others for things of far greater 
moment. 

But, that morning, the lad was in a happy mood and 
smiled affectionately at Durtal, when he came out of the 
sacristy, walking in front of Dom de Fonneuve on his way 
to the altar to serve the Mass. 

Durtal sought to enter into the Mass, but his thoughts 
wandered ; he was obsessed by the fear that he would go 
astray in his responses. ‘‘ How I do wish this ceremony 
were over !”’ he said to himself. 

When the Offertory was reached, Dom Felletin and 
Dom d’Auberoche ascended the altar steps and stood 
on each side of the Prior. Durtal left his place and knelt 
down before them on the lowest step. Then the Prior, 
crossing himself, repeated the ‘‘ Domine, labia mea aperies,” 
the “ Deus in adjutorium,” the Gloria,” and then began to 
recite Psalm sixty-four, ‘‘ Deus misereatur nostri,” the 
verses of which were chanted by the monks and novices 


alternately. 
Then, addressing Durtal, he asked, 
“Quid petis?’’ “ What dost thou ask?” 


“The mercy of God, and your brotherhood as an oblate 
of our most holy Father Benedict.”’ 
Recited slowly in Latin came the little admonition : 
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“My son, you know the law under which you wish to 
serve ; for not only have you studied it, but for a whole 
year you have submitted to it and practised it. You 
are also not unaware of the conditions of your agreement 
to join our brotherhood. If therefore you are resolved to 
observe the wholesome precepts of our most holy Father 
Benedict, draw near; if not, you are free to depart.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, seeing that Durtal did 
not budge, he continued : 

a es you renounce the pomps and vanities of the world?” 

“ Kolo.” 

“Will you promise your reformation according to the 
spirit of the Rule of our holy Father Benedict, and keep 
the statutes of the oblates? ” 

ce Volo.’ 

“Will you persevere in this until death? ” 

“Volo, gratia Det adjuvante.” 

“ Deo gratias, May God be your help. Since in His 
help you trust, you are free to make your profession of 
Oblate.” 

Durtal rose and, standing in front of the altar, he read 
aloud the Charter of his profession, which was engrossed 
on parchment, and began with the Benedictine Pax and 
the formula. 

“In nomine Domini nostri Jesus Christi, Amen.” 

In a faltering voice he read out the Latin text witnessing 
his self-consecration, made of his own free will to Almighty 
God, to Blessed Mary ever a Virgin, and to the holy 
Father Benedict, in the monastery of Val-des-Saints, 
promising reformation of life according to the Rule of 
the Patriarch and pledging himself to this in the Presence 
of God and of all the Saints. 

When this Declaration had been read, the Master of 
Ceremonies led him to the top step of the altar; there, 
on the Gospel side, he laid his charter on the altar and 
signed it, first with a cross, then with his name and 
surname, and, finally, with his new monastic name of 
Brother John. 

Then, descending the altar steps and holding the parch- 
ment unrolled on his breast, he presented it to the monks 
in the stalls, who looked at the signature and bowed. 

When he had thus made the round of the chapel, 
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Dom d’Auberoche took from him the scroll, and, — 
it in a corporale,.placed it on the altar. 

Durtal then knelt down again on the floor of the sanctuary 
and, with his arms crossed, and with head deeply bowed, 
he intoned three times, each time at a higher pitch, the 
“ Suscipe’’ which the monks chanted after him. 

The Prior now turned towards the altar and, after the 
Kyrie and Pater, recited the versicles to which those present 
responded, This was followed by a prayer imploring the 
Almighty, through the intercession of St. Benedict, to 
keep His servant faithful to the promises which he had 
just made; and when Durtal had murmured ‘“‘ Amen,” 
he went on, 

‘“‘ We, Prior of the Abbey of Val-des-Saints, acting in 
virtue of the powers granted to us by the Right Reverend 
Abbot de St. Pierre of Solesmes of the French Congregation 
of the Order of St. Benedict, by the merits of this same 
Patriarch Benedict, of his sister the Virgin St. Scholastica, 
of saints Placid, martyr, and Maurus, Abbot of the seraphic 
virgin Gertrude, of St. Henry, confessor, and of St. Frances, 
widow, andthe other saints, men and women, of our Order, 
receive you into our society and brotherhood, giving you 
a share in all the good works which, with the help of the 
Holy Ghost, are wrought in the French Congregation of 
the Order of St. Benedict.” 

“May God receive you into the number of His elect, 
may He grant you perseverance until the end, may He 
protect you against the snares of the enemy and bring 
you to His eternal Kingdom, He Who liveth and reigneth 
for ever and ever.” 

“Amen,” sighed Durtal, and he bent his head yet 
lower, as the Prior sprinkled holy water over him, making 
the sign of the Cross, and accompanying his action with 
the words : 

“ Pax et benedictio Det ommnipotentis, Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti descendant super te et maneant semper.” 

Whereupon the Mass was resumed. 

Durtal went back to his place. When the time for 
Communion came, he was really touched to see that all 
the novices who were not priests went with him to the 
Altar. Instead of communicating as usual at the 
earlier Mass, they had all waited for that celebration, 
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When the ceremony was over and Durtal had made 
his thanksgiving, he escaped from the chapel. He 
found it stifling, and he was longing to be for a moment 
alone with God. Crossing the cloister, he entered the 
church, where he sat down in a corner to coilect his 
thoughts. 

The church was still dark, and it was draughty. His 
mind was a blank; his thoughts seemed buried. With an 
effort he strove to collect them, and immediately 
they surged upward together; out of this chaos he 
sought to choose those that were worth retaining ; but one 
thought pushed its way forward and dominated all others, 
sending into the darkness of the memory God, the oblate- 
hood and every other idea; and this thought, this all- 
overpowering thought was .. . that he had forgotten to 
tell Madame Bavoil that he was going to lunch at the 
monastery at noon. 

So foolishly insistent was this thought that, angry with 
himself, he went home muttering, “‘ When I have had a 
sip of black coffee and a crust of bread, perhaps I shall be 
able to pull myself together.” 

Once home he had to describe in full to Madame Bavoil 
the scene in the chapel. 

“Well, I am glad you did not make any mistake,” 
she remarked ; “ It stands to reason you will not be home 
till evening ; after High Mass, which will take a long time, 
you will no doubt go straight to the Refectory.” 

pe yust so.” 

So Durtal attended High Mass. The Smyrna carpet, 
the relics and their lights were there, but the absence of 
the Abbot—whose stall was, however, draped with red 
velvet—-deprived the ceremony of its Pontifical splendour. 

Before Mass there was a procession round the cloister. 
Preceded by thurifer, the cross-bearer and two acolytes, 
the lay-brothers in their brown cowls walked first, followed 
by the postulants and the novices, and then by the monks 
and the cantors, the Prior bringing up the rear, but 
followed at a distance by M. Lampre and Durtal. 

They advanced slowly, two by two in a haze of incense, 
and, having completed the journey through all four 
galleries of the quadrangle they re-entered the Church and 
Mass began. 
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So far as the text went, this Mass of St. Benedict was 
a beautiful one.; it had retained the Gradual and the Tract, 
the Gospel and Communion of the lovely Mass of the 
Common of Abbots, but it began with the all-too-florid 
Gaudeamus ; it tad an epistle of its own very appropriate 
to the occasion, but the sequence was less happy ; in its 
brief strophes it indeed aptly recalled these characters in 
Holy Writ with whom the Saint might be compared, but 
it lacked simplicity and its too polished Latinity did 
not ring true. 

As for the plain-song, it was that used on great occasions ; 
in other words, it was pretentious and second rate. The 
Kyrie with its finicking corkscrew ornamentation, the 
showy up-and-down Gloria, the Credo like a dance tune, 
they were all there. 

“Tam more firmly convinced than ever,” groaned 
Durtal, ‘‘ that the restorers of Gregorian music were on the 
wrong track when they distributed the Masses. They 
imagined that the more the pieces were dressed up, the 
longer their trains of neumes, the more suitable they were to 
enhance the splendour of great feast-days; as for me, 
I think itis just the other way, for, the simpler and more 
childlike the plain-song, the more eloquent it is and the 
better able to express in its own unique language of art 
the joy or the sorrow which are the two subjects around 
which are built all the church services in the Proper of the 
Season.” 

However that may be, this Mass, like that of St. Joseph 
which had preceded it in the Calendar, was welcome 
as a change after the Lenten ones which had been the rule 
the whole previous week. Each day the Ordo bore the 
direction de Feria; these Ferial, Proper Masses were 
different each day, very fine, but brief; no Gloria, no 
Credo, no Ite, missa est, no organ. The Tvact substituted 
for the Alleluia, the Te Deum omitted at Matins; just 
two lighted candles on the altar; on days when there was 
deacon and sub-deacon, the deacon wore his violet stole 
tied like a cross-belt and the sub-deacon a chasuble 
tucked up like an apron, and Mass was preceded by the 
three short Hours recited without interval. 

These varied Masses broke the monotony of the Masses 
taken from the Common; they also had a very ancient 
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Kyrie, short, crisp, skipping with a touch of the frankness 
ot a spoilt child, with a simple gaiety that never failed to 
please. 

The hour of Vespers had been altered ; they were sung 
before the midday meal, to avoid the long fast. Those 
rarely-heard ferial vespers were a surprise. The Dixit 
Dominus disappeared with the other hackneyed Sunday 
psalms. Each day the Psalms were different, nor were the 
Anthems doubled, while, on Mondays, you might listen 
to the magnificent In exitu Israel, so seldom heard-in the 
Benedictine Liturgy. 

But on St. Benedict’s day the Vespers included the 
usual workaday Psalms; they were, however, saved from 
dullness by the splendid Anthems; all the Anthems of the 
feast were fine, especially the Gloriosus Confessor Domini ; 
in fact the Office would have been perfect, had it not been 
for such a second-rate hymn as the Laudibus cives resonent 
canoris, with its pagan taint, its Renaissance Latinity 
and its Olympian heaven ; a hymn reeking of the school- 
desk and the usher. 

But, with the exception of the hymns of this feast, the 
period of the blessed forty-days was from a liturgical 
point of view admirable inits pathos. Sadness grew each 
day deeper, tillit burst into the Tears and Lamentations and 
Reproaches of the Holy Week. This term of mourning 
and of expiation had itself been preceded by the 
melancholy weeks of Septuagesima—which once upon a 
time had been weeks of abstinence—and of the beginning 
of which the joyous Alleluia ceases to be heard, dies and is 
buried. 

And Durtal smiled as he recollected how once they used 
to have a funeral-service for the Alleluia just as if it had 
been some great personage, so living did this joyous cry 
seem, and so closely related to Christ our Lord with whom 
it rose to life again on Easter morning. 

In the twelfth century there existed a burial-service 
to be read on the Saturday before Septuagesima. On that 
afternoon, at the conclusion of Nones, the choristers 
walked in procession from the sacristy, carrying cross, 
torches, holy water and incense, with a handful of earth to 
represent the corpse. Crossing the choir of the church they 
went into the Cloister where the spot chosen for the 
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interment was sprinkled with holy water, and incensed in 
the usual way.. 

It was the death of a word, the passing of a song, the 
eclipse of the gay and lavish neumes, and the mourning 
for their loss. The Gregorian Alleluias were, most of them, 
so exquisitely perfect that people were saddened by their 
momentary suppression and rejoiced when Christ’s Resur- 
rection brought them back to life. 

“ This sad period of Septuagesima, which is the time of 
probation for Lent, as Lent itself is the novitiate for 
Passion tide and Holy Week will grow sadder and sadder 
till it suddenly ends at Easter,’’ murmured Durtal, “and, 
to tell the truth, Ishan’t be sorry, for this everlasting fasting 
and abstinence bores me; really, our good St. Benedict 
might at least let us eat meat on his name-day; Deuce 
take the austere cod-fish upon which I suppose we shall 
have as usual to satisfy our hunger,” and he fell into line 
behind the monks, as they filed out from Vespers leaving the 
church by way of the door leading to the cloister. There 
he perceived many priests from the neighbourhood and a 
few Dominicans who had been invited by the Prior, and 
who were whiling away the time by walking up and down. 
Mutual greetings followed, and Durtal was about to slip 
away into the garden to smoke a cigarette, when he was 
pounced upon by the curé. They walked along one of the 
paths together and, while waiting for dinner, the curé strove 
to entertain Durtal with the gossip of the village. “I 
expect you know the girl Minot?’’ Durtal shook his head. 
“ But at any rate you must know her sister who married 
Nimoret ?’’ And Durtal again shook his head. 

“Why, you don’t seem to know anybody here !”’ 
exclaimed the curé, in a tone of surprise mingled with 
suspicion, 

‘“ No, besides my former housekeeper, Madame Vergognat 
and old Champeaux who comes to weed my garden, I don’t 
see anybody. I just go backwards and forwards between 
my house and the Cloister. I stroll about my garden and 
sometimes I go to Dijon or call on M. Lampre or Mlle. 
de Garambois, but I have nothing whatever to do with the 
villagers, who are grasping and immoral, like country-folk 
everywhere.” 

The Angelus-bell put an end to their talk and they made 
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their way to the Refectory. Here, as each guest entered, 
the Prior, who stood in the doorway, washed his hands 
and then, to the sound of a monotonous voice reading a 
monotonous book, the meal began. 

The cod dreaded by Durtal did not appear; its place 
was taken by an eel, with grated bread-crumbs, swimming 
in a watery shallot sauce which tasted of copper; there 
were also poached eggs on sugared spinach, fried potatoes 
caramel cream, gruyére, and walnuts, and, as a crowning 
luxury, a taste of some excellent wine from a Spanish 
monastery. After grace had been said in church and 
coffee drunk, Durtal who was not interested in the visitors’ 
conversation on politics, the vintage, or the Bishop’s still- 
impending resignation—escaped with Father Felletin and 
went to join the novices. 

When they arrived a great debate was in progress. The 
younger ones, who were not priests, were deploring the 
fact that the Abbey had not monks enough to maintain a 
continuous service of praise—the Laus perennis—from 
morning till evening and from evening till morning. 

“Well, some day we shall succeed,” said Brothers 
Gédre and Blanche, ‘“‘ and on that day we shall prove that 
the Benedictine Order is the greatest Order in the Church.” 

Durtal could not help smiling at their childish enthusi- 
asm. But the elder novices, who were priests, said never a 
word. 

In the novitiates these novices were called curés, and 
were known to be not particularly enamoured of the 
Liturgy and the Office. The truth was that they had had 
enough and to spare of ceremonial since their seminary 
days, and, despite the contrast between the wretched 
services in parish-churches and those in the monastery, 
the latter, generally speaking, failed to make any deep 
appeal. 

Hence, the Benedictines preferred as novices laymen 
fresh from the outside world, to whom the splendour of 
monastic ritual was entirely new, rather than priests who, 
naturally, were a little disposed to look down on the other 
novices, had already formed habits that were difficult to 
get rid of, and who usually lacked enthusiasm for the 
Opus Det, and for all that goes to make up the Benedictine 
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What, too often, they saw in the monastery was a 
peaceful retreat, a means of escaping from worldly cares, 
and of leading a holy life in a leisurely way ; and, in ex- 
change, they were willing to accept the tedium of long 
ceremonies and the fatigues of early rising. 

“Tt is true, is it not,” said Brother Blanche to Durtal, 
“ that the whole aim of the monastic life ought to be the 
perpetual praise of God? ” 

“Certainly, Brother ; but you can console yourself by 
the thought that such perpetual praise already exists, not, 
indeed, in any one particular Order, but in all the Orders 
taken together; prayer never ceases; congregations 
belonging to the various Observances relieve each other, 
and, collectively, they do what you are so anxious to do 
alone.” 

“How do you mean ?”’ 

“Well, if you simply look at the service-tables of the 
various communities, you will find that it is indeed so. 
In the daytime, of course, there will be blanks, unless 
you keep up the Perpetual Adoration by always having 
several monks kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament, for 
you cannot go on indefinitely repeating the Canonical 
Hours, and you must work, and eat. The question, 
therefore, regards rather the night: you have to pray to 
God when no one else is praying; well, that question is 
already satisfactorily solved, and you have your place in 
the concert of prayer.” 

‘““ Quite true,’’ observed Father Felletin. 

“ Do explain it to us,’’ said the novices. 

“ Well, I can give you only a rough idea of what I mean, 
for I have not got the Rules of the different Orders before 
me. I am only speaking, you quite understand, of the 
contemplative Orders, and I leave aside the others, who, 
as soon as morning dawns, also give you the support of 
their supplications. 

At the moment when your last Liturgical hour ceases, 
that is, at the end of Compline at about 8.30 p.m., Divine 
service recommences elsewhere. Matins and Lauds occupy 
the time from 8.30 to ro p.m. in the Benedictine Nunneries 
of the congregation of France ; from 9 p.m. till 1m p.m. 
in the convents of the Carmelites; from 11.30 p.m. till 
2 a.m. in the Carthusian monasteries; from 2 a.m. till 
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4 a.m. or 4.30 a.m. in the Trappist monasteries and 
convents, in the Benedictine monasteries and convents of 
the Primitive Observance, and in the Benedictine convents 
of the Blessed Sacrament ; from 4.30 a.m. till 5.30 a.m. in 
the Benedictine monasteries of the French Congregation ; 
from 4.30 a.m. till 6 a.m.‘in the convents of the Poor 
Clares and in other institutions ; from six o’clock onwards, 
the continuance of the service of prayer is assured. You 
will bear in mind that my list omits the Orders whose Rules 
I have forgotten, or whose statutes I have not read and 
that the service-table I have just outlined is only an 
approximative one, as the length of the services varies 
according to the feasts.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Dom Felletin, “‘ and it might be added that 
the Premonstratensians recite the Office from midnight 
till one o’clock, and resume it at 5 a.m., after a brief period 
of slumber. In fact, there is not a single hour of the night 
that stands idle ; when the world sleeps or sins, the Church 
keeps watch ; her nuns and her monks are always at their 
posts, always on guard, to protect the camp of the faithful, 
incessantly besieged by the enemy.” 

“ You ought not to have forgotten the Benedictine nuns 
of Calvary,” said Brother de Chambéon reproachfully ; 
“they ought to have been named with the Trappists 
and the Benedictine nuns of the Blessed Sacrament, for 
they also rise at two to chant Matins ; their Order follows 
the Rule of St. Benedict in all its rigour; they fast 
perpetually, and, like the Poor Clares, go barefoot from 
the first of May until the feast of Holyrood on the 14th of 
September.”’ 

Brother de Chambéon loved these Religious for the hard- 
ships of their life. This good fellow, who was so severe 
with himself, was yet as sweet and amiable as one to whom 
suffering is unknown. Though he was the oldest of the 
novices, in character he was the most youthful of all. His 
example carried more weight among the novices than the 
exhortations of their masters ; his good nature appeased 
the petty quarrels that inevitably occurred between the 
younger novices and those who were already priests. He 
radiated peace wherever he went and all listened to him 
as to a saint. 

“It would be interesting to know,’ continued Durtal, 
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“ if these Liturgical timetables were agreed upon among 
the various Orders, eS ee eee ; 
of chance—for there is no such of Praia : 
God so ordering it that each Congregation chose a different — 
hour, so as to make the chain complete.” 

“ Ah!” cried Dom Felletin, “ that we cannot tell. It 
is difficult to believe that there was any pre-arrangement, 
for these various Congregations came into being at 
different periods. It may be that, after having ascertained 
the observances of the older Orders, the founders of new 
Orders decided to take up the service of prayer at the hour 
when the others relinquished it. That is a possible theory 
but proof of it we have none.’ 

Here Father Emonot came in, gently leading Father 
Philagone Miné, now in his second childhood. 

Ever since his siroke, he spent his time sauntering 
round the cloisters and seemed happy enly among the — 
novices. He would sit down by their side, never saying a 
word, but watching their little pranks with kindly eyes. 
Although it was against the Rule for the monks to associate 
with the novices, they made an exception im his favour, 
and the young fellows good-naturedly walked him round 
their part of the garden when he was so inclined. 

He was deeply respected by all. His case was, indeed, 
an extraordinary one. In his whole hfe this veteran monk 
had never once missed the Office, and even since losing his 
reason he was still punctual in his attendance, not missing 
even Matins, from which all the sick are exempt. The 
Abbot once said to him: “ Father, you are old and in bad 
health ; you need not get up till five,” but he gently 
shook his head, and persisted in reaching his seat before the 
“* psalm of the lie-abeds ” had been said. 

Nor was this a matter of habit or routine, for, being 
hardly able to walk, he now rose earlier in order not to be 
late. He calculated to a nicety the time he would need, 
and, in church, said his prayers with the utmost fervour. 

His reason, clouded as regarded earthly things, had 
remained intact when it was a question of offering praise 
to God. 

It was touching to see this aged man tottering to church, 
holding the wall to save himself a fall. A worthy lay- 
brother had been entrusted with his care, but he refused 
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all help, not wishing to be a burden to anyone. But one 
day he fell down and cut his forehead. Then the Abbot 
strictly forbade him, under obedience, to leave his cell 
unless someone went with him ; he understood, shed a few 
tears, and after that never left his cell save with an 
attendant. 

His pharmacy, which, when he was in his right mind, 
had interested him so much, was nothing tohimnow. One 
day, thinking to please him, they took him there, but he 
blankly stared at it, apparently unable to recollect that in 
that cell, littered with bottles, he had spent his whole life. 
His memory was completely wiped out. In the midst of 
that mind in ruins God alone remained ; sometimes, when 
sitting with the novices, he would stammer out a few un- 
intelligible words. Thinking he was asking for something, 
they would make him repeat, only to find that he was 
murmuring the names of our Lord and of His Blessed 
Mother. 

“Sit down, Father,” said Brother Blanche, offering him 
a seat, “‘sit there, next to our new Brother Durtal.”’ The 
old man, as if suddenly roused, gazed at him with eyes 
that for a moment grew bright. An expression of pity 
crossed his features, and he sadly shook his head; then 
he smiled a joyous, gentle smile. 

Durtal, whom his look puzzled, asked him, “‘ What is it, 
Father? ’”’ But the vacuous stare had returned and his 
features could express no answer. 


CHAPTER X 


NEVER before in the monastery had there been so sad a 
Holy Week as this. The Communities Bill, in the reality 
of which no monk had believed, had just been passed by 
the Chamber, and resolute optimism had made room for 
pessimism of the gloomiest kind. 

Apart from a few dreamers—who fondly hoped that the 
President of the Council would save them at the last 
moment by persuading the Senate to throw out the Bill, 
and that M. Loubet, being a pious man, would resign 
rather than lose his soul by assenting to the Bill—all the 
others were convinced that the senile puppets of the 
Luxembourg were not worth more than the mischief- 
making scamps of the Chamber; that there was nothing 
good to be looked for from any of them. 

The Abbot, who had just returned from abroad, had 
heard most alarming rumours as to the fate of the Religious 
Congregations. He breathed not a word, but the sad 
expression of his face and the fervour of his prayers spoke 
volumes. 

“Tt cannot be,’’ thought the novices, ‘“‘ that all the 
prayers offered up to Heaven by all the various com- 
munities should be offered in vain; but we must do our 
best to pray yet more fervently” ; and each one tried to 
invent new acts of self-denial, rising earlier, and doing 
penance, in order to avert the blow. 

Already, for some weeks past, by order of the Abbot, 
after Terce and before the nine o’clock High Mass, all the 
monks, kneeling, chanted the Psalm, Levavi oculos meos in 
montes, the Sub Tuum, and the prayer to St. Michael ; dis- 
couragement was now becoming general when so many 
prayers for deliverance seemed fruitless. 

Durtal—who had always been persuaded that the Devil 
had his finger in the Dreyfus affair, and looked upon it as 
nothing more than a spring-board, set up by Jews and 
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Protestants, from which to leap at the Church’s throat 
and strangle her—Durtal had, long ago, lost all hope ; 
yet, when the Bill had passed, it came as a slight shock, 
such as that which a man feels when he finds himself 
suddenly confronted with a danger that he did not think 
quite so near. 

“To think,” said he to Madame Bavoil, ‘‘ that a few 
ruffians, elected, God knows how, by trickery of some sort, 
are going to crucify the Bride, as once the Jews crucified 
the Bridegroom. It is the Church’s Passion that now 
begins; nothing is wanting, all is there; from the 
clamour and blasphemy of the rabble of the Extreme Left, 
to that ex-pupil of the Jesuits, that Judas yclept Trouillot, 
and that new Pilate who is called Loubet. 

“ Ah, there’s a fellow for you ! On the quiet he used to go 
regularly to Mass at the Sorbonne, when he was a member 
of that disreputable rabbit-hutch, known as the Senate ; 
after signing the Bill, he washes his hands! I should 
much like to know who the priest is that will dare to give 
him absolution when he makes his Easter confession.” 

“T wonder what this Monsieur Loubet says when he 
prays ?’’ mused Madame Bavoil. 

“Well, no doubt he asks God to keep him in office, to 
prosper his speculations on the Bourse, and also to 
protect his children and make them fearless Christians like 
himself.” 

‘“* As he doesn’t keep ballet-dancers, he thinks himself a 
good man, for, probably, like most other Catholics, he 
imagines that the only sins that count are the sins of the 
flesh. No doubt he also believes himself a charitable man, 
for he snatched from prison the cool swindlers of the 
Panama swindle. Hence his conscience is clear, he is 
not worried by scruples, has nothing to reproach him 
self with, and, honoured by his own folk, he lives in 
peace.” 

‘‘ There are two M. Loubets, in fact. One admits God’s 
title to man as a private individual ; the other considers 
that a politician occupies a place apart, and needs have no 
thought of God. But, after all, M. Loubet is a mere type- 
writer. You touch the keys, and out comes the word 
Loubet. If God is displeased, he is not to blame, but 
Trouillot, Monis, Millerand, or Waldeck-Rousseau, for it 
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is they who manipulate the keys, and who write his name 
at the foot of the Decrees. 

Then, when the day’s fell work is done, this man, who 
forbids the poor to give their children a religious education, 
returns to his home and fireside, sends for the curé of 
St. Philippe du Roule—who says Mass every Sunday at 
the Elysée—and implores him to see that his children are 
taught the Catechism ; and, sitting in his chair, he fingers 
with a certain pride the fine Rosary which His Holiness 
gave, no doubt as a reward for her virtues, to that other 
excellent Catholic who is his wife.” 

‘““Why, my friend, your portrait is just the portrait of 
the Pharisee, whom Christ put to shame.” 

“T fear there is no doubt about that.” 

‘Well, there isstillsome hope. Rome may yetinterfere.”’ 

“What can Rome do? Nothing. No Pope has ever 
loved France more than does Leo XIII. When Catholics, 
utterly lacking in any initiative of their own, pestered him 
with requests for instructions as to what they should do, 
he, in his goodness, thought to do us a service by meddling 
with our affairs; and, misinformed and certainly misled 
concerning the state of our country, he fondly imagined 
that he could tame that ferocious fowl, a cross between 
vulture and goose, which is the Republic—the Republic 
of Jews and Atheists. Alas! the vulture badly pecked 
the hand held out to caress it. Nevertheless His Holiness 
did not give up hope ; he fought inch by inch for the few 
religious liberties that still remained intact, and, in 
exchange, he had to wink an eye when worthless Bishops 
were appointed, and to submit to all sorts of threats and 
insults. The more fatherly he showed himself, the more 
insolent the enemy became. Last of all, we get this 
Communities Bill; the Pope made a show of resistance 
and declared that, if the Religious Orders were touched, he 
would deprive France of her protectorate of the Levant. 
This time he was spared blows from the vulture’s beak ; 
this would have been all too noble a way of wounding 
him; the satraps who rule us resorted to a different 
method and simply put their thumbs to their noses. 
So, fearing to make things worse, he sadly kept his peace. 
What can he do further? He can offer no resistance now ; 
the opportunity has been lost.” 
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“ Certainly, if anyone deserves pity,” said Madame 
Bavoil, “it is this poor old man whose kindly intentions 
have been rewarded only with mockery and insult.” 

“And yet, I imagine,”’ said Durtal, ‘‘ that greater griefs 
have harassed the Holy Father’s life ; this is only the last 
bitter drop in the cup that he has had to drain, but 
perhaps the most bitter. 

“In our day the Papacy might have played a splendid 
part, and Leo XIII. was just the man to undertake the 
responsibility, but events of which we know nothing sapped 
his will, and caused him to sink back exhausted into the 
shade. 

“While Europe, rotten to the core, banded against 
mercy and justice, grovelling before sheer brute force, 
looked on, unmoved, at the Turkish massacres of the 
Armenians and British robberies in the Transvaal, one 
man alone could have arisen, imposing, by reason of his 
age and majesty—the Pope—and have said to all: ‘I 
speak in the Name of the Lord, Whom you crucify by your 
cowardice ; you are the worshippers of the Golden Calf ; 
you are the Cains among people.’ Possibly that might 
have done no good from a political point of view, but from 
a moral point of view, how boundless would have been the 
effect of such a protest! It would have shown that 
Justice still existed here below ; Rome, like a lighthouse 
shining in a dark world! The nations in their confusion 
could have gazed thereon, and have felt that Christ’s 
Vicar upon earth was on their side, and would fight for 
them against their foes, crowned villains or demagogues. 

“But His Holiness, who must have wept tears of blood 
at his enforced silence, never said a word. Alas, Poor 
Pope!’ 

“ The fact is,” suggested Madame Bavoil, “‘ that, cooped 
up in the Vatican, and stripped of the Temporal Power 
which by right is his, Leo XIII. has for many years led a 
life which is one long Calvary.” 

“Alas! that is so. But, now, to come back to the 
distress caused him by France, his favourite daughter, 
what will he decide to do? To-day, when Freemasonry 
triumphs, and even his spiritual patrimony is about to be 
snatched from him, will he arise like the lightning and 
hurl his thunderbolt, doom to excommunication and 
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malediction, Loubet, Waldeck-Rousseau, Trouillot, Monis 
and their children and their children’s children, and all 
the deputies who voted for the Bill, and all the Senators 
who will vote for it? Will our Sovereign Pontiff call 
down on them the wrath of Heaven? Idoubtit. He will 
forgive ; and, according to the Gospel-teaching, he will be 
right ; only where will all this tolerance land us?” 

“ Ah!” cried Madame Bavoil, shaking her head. “ Let 
us have done with all this sad business ; let us only think 
of Our Lord Who is about to be crucified. Tenebre will 
soon be beginning; let us go and weep with Christ in 
His Agony.” 

‘‘ Tf we may deem ourselves worthy to do so!” said 
Durtal, as he put on his hat and cloak. 

No sooner was he in the church than he forgot all his 
previous sadness. The divine Liturgy transported him ; 
he soared far above the mire of this world, and the pano- 
rama of this awful Week unfolded itself before his eyes. 

Before, by brief stages, conducting us to the height of 
Golgotha and to the foot of the Cross, the Church, in the 
Gospel of Passion Sunday, showed us the Son of God 
compelled to hide Himself for fear of being stoned by the 
Pharisees ; and to express such humiliation she covered 
all her statues and her crosses with violet veils. Another 
week passed and, for a few short moments, her distress was 
broken by the Mass of Palms. 

On the previous day the Lesson of the Mass proclaimed 
the appalling maledictions hurled against the Jews by 
Jeremiah, and the next day, in the splendid Mass, amid 
cries of Hosannah and the triumphal Gloria Laus, Jesus 
came riding on the colt, the foal of an ass, as foretold by 
Zachariah, and, deafened by the acclamations of the people, 
He entered into that Jerusalem which, a few days later, 
with shouts of fury, was to hound Him to His death. 

And, as soon as the glorious Procession of the Palms was 
over, the Church again returned to her clue, to Christ’s 
anguish and her own, and kept to it till Easter; the 
narratives of the Passion, beginning with that of St. 
Matthew on Palm Sunday, were continued on Tuesday 
by that of St. Mark, on Wednesday by that of St. Luke, 
and on Friday by that of St. John. As he listened to them 
Durtal was entranced by this strange, thrilling chant ; the 
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recital to a melody with constantly recurring themes was 
monotonous, poignant, yet almost caressing; and this 
dreamy, mournful impression was again experienced 
during the Lamentations of Tenebre, sung to a few 
notes and with variations depending on the stops and 
question-marks and pauses of the text. 

Some of these old melodies must have been taken from 
Jewish sources, being less of Greeco-Roman than of Hebrew 
origin, their languid lilt and cadence, simple, and yet 
subtle, reminding one of Oriental tunes. g 

In any case, they certainly date from the very earliest 
times, and amendments made in the seventeenth century 
and later have not altered their colour nor their outline. 
Indeed, they are wonderfully suited to services that also 
date from the first ages of the Church, perhaps even from 
the Church of Jerusalem in the fourth century. 

Wonderful, indeed, were these days of mourning at 
Val-des-Saints. No sound of bells now heralded their 
coming, as the monks, in muffled feet, noiselessly entered 
the sanctuary like phantoms; the swish of their large 
black cowls, as they passed, produced a cold wind that 
smelt of cellars, masonry and tombs. The Psalms of the 
Little Hours were recited swiftly, verse after verse, like 
dripping tears, without the usual ‘‘ Deus in adjutorium,” 
without the “‘ Gloria,” that usually breaks the monotony, 
and, at the end of each Hour, the ‘‘ Miserere’”’ was recited 
in lugubrious accents, the last word, vitulos, being flung 
out on the air as a handful of earth is flung into the grave. 

With its crosses covered in violet, its triangle of smoking, 
waxen tapers, and the lamb-like wailing of the Hebrew 
letters chanted at the beginning of each of the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, the dimly-lighted church was a sight 
to harrow thesoul. The Abbot, with the mitre and crosier, 
and wearing violet vestments on Maundy Thursday, 
washed the feet of his lay-brothers ; and on Friday, after 
the Adoration of the Cross and the singing of the Re- 
proaches, intermingled with the refrain-like apostrophe of 
the triple Agios, wearing a black chasuble and a white 
mitre, without bugia or crosier, he made his way to the 
Altar of Repose to fetch the Consecrated Host ; and all the 
kneeling monks held lighted candles, which they blew out 
the instant the Abbot had consumed the sacred species, 
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The monastic services in Holy Week did not differ from 
the Roman ones; but in no church, nor even in any 
cathedral, could they have been performed with equal 
splendour. Unfortunately, if at Val-des-Saints the cere- 
monial had been grand up to the morning of Holy Saturday, 
on that day everything was spoilt. 

It had been arranged by way of compromise between 
the abbey and the presbytery that the monks should 
occupy the church on Easter Sunday, but that the curé 
should have the honour of blessing the Font on Holy 
Saturday. He therefore took the service, surrounded by 
all the monks; he was not a success and his French 
pronunciation of the Latin blended strangely with that of 
the monks, who used the Italian one. 

To those who were long accustomed to the Italian 
pronunciation it was already somewhat trying to have to 
listen to the French pronunciation, but this was made 
worse by the two being combined, the celebrant using one 
and the choir another ; it was sheer cacophony ; it was as 
if the curé and the Benedictines were speaking different 
tongues and the discord was accentuated by the Gregorian 
plain-song which the curé chanted, not according to the 
Solesmes text but as they did it in his seminary, and 
God knows what that was like ! 

Everyone was anxious to get through a service which was 
growing ridiculous. Happily the splendour of the Mass 
that followed compensated in some measure for the artistic 
failure of the Blessing of the Font, wonderful though this 
service is when well rendered in plain-song by trained 
monks. 

After the short Epistle of St. Paul the Subdeacon, 
standing before the Abbot’s throne, announced to him the 
Resurrection of the Alleluia. And the Abbot, glad to hear 
the good news, chanted it thrice, and thrice the choir 
responded. Then, after the Credo, and during the offertory 
the Paschal Lamb, bedecked with ribbons and flowers, 
was led up to the altar rails. 

The poor beast, pulled by the Father Guest-master and 
pushed from behind by the Brother Cook, kicked and grew 
restive, striving to escape, looking distrustfully at the man 
robed in cloth of gold, who, with his train of attendants, 
came forward from the depths of the choir to give it his 
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blessing. It seemed as if it knew that such extreme 
interest in its poor little self boded ill. 

The morning Office of that Holy Saturday looked as 
though meant never to end. Service began at 8 a.m. and 
had hardly ended at midday. But Durtal was happy ; 
when, at times, the service grew wearisome, he allowed his 
thoughts to stray, and mused on our Saviour and His 
Blessed Mother. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ he said to himself, as he thought of Our 
Lady, concerning whom at this mournful time Scripture 
says so little, ‘“‘ yes, indeed, those hours at the foot of 
Calvary must have been terrible for her. It was the 
sword-thrust predicted by the aged Simeon ; yet the blow 
did not fall all at once. It was the suspense that was so 
harrowing, the period between the arrest and the condem- 
nation of her Son. 

“It lasted eleven hours. Christ had been arrested and 
taken to Jerusalem on the Thursday night at about eleven 
o’clock ; He was before Annas and Caiaphas on the Friday 
morning till about two o’clock ; was brought before Pilate 
at six o'clock, and before Herod at seven o’clock ; mocked, 
scourged, crowned with thorns and condemned to death 
between eight and ten o’clock. 

“The Blessed Virgin knew that Jesus must die. She 
herself had consented to His death and she would have 
slain him as a sacrifice with her own hand, so Antoninus 
tells us, if the salvation of the world had required it. 
Nevertheless, she was but a woman. Heroic virtue and 
every gift and grace of the Holy Ghost were hers ; of all 
Virgins she was holiest, for she stood alone ; still she was 
not a goddess, she was not divine, but remained a human 
being, and therefore could not but be tortured by this 
suspense, 

“What those hours of waiting meant, who shall ever 
know? She, the Mother of God, daughter and spouse of 
the Lord, and sister of mankind of whom at the foot of the 
Cross she was to become the Mother, bathed in the blood 
of her Son, all her successive woes reached their climax 
then, yet most she wept for the perversity of that abomin- 
able race to which she belonged. 

“Ready to suffer all that she could possibly suffer, she 
must yet have hoped against hope, wondering in her over- 
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whelming grief whether, at the last moment, these villains 
would not spare-her Son, whether God, by some unforeseen 
miracle, would not achieve the redemption of the world 
without inflicting upon the Word Incarnate the awful 
torment of the Cross. She must have remembered how, 
after showing his readiness, Abraham was spared the 
fearful task of cutting his own son’s throat, and perhaps 
she hoped that, like Isaac, his prototype, Jesus also would 
be released at the last minute, and saved from the sacrifice. 

“Such thoughts are natural, for Mary knew what was 
meet for her to know, but she did not know all; for 
instance, she knew the mystery of the Incarnation, but 
had no knowledge of the time, or the place, or the hour ; 
and before the visit of the Angel Gabriel she was not aware 
that she was the woman chosen from all eternity to be the 
Mother of the Messiah. 

“And, being humble, she never sought to probe the 
secrets of the Most High, and so was liable to cherish fond 
hopes even as other women. 

“What happened to her during those hours concerning 
which the Gospels are silent ? When she heard that Jesus 
had been apprehended, so Ludolph the Carthusian tells us, 
she hastened after him with Magdalene, and as soon as she 
had found him she stayed with him and never left him 
again. 

‘“‘Sister Emmerich confirms this story, though her ac- 
count is fuller and somewhat involved; she enters into 
details and states that Mary was accompanied, not only 
by Magdalene, but also by the whole little company of 
holy women. 

“She shows us Mary following at a distance the soldiers 
who came to take Jesus and fainting when she saw His 
arrest ; she was then removed to the house of Mary, 
Mother of Mark, where the Apostle John brought her news 
of the brutal treatment of Christ by the soldiery while on 
the way. The nun also tells us that it was John himself 
who was the young man in the linen cloth who fled away 
naked that he might warn our Lady. 

‘‘ But she was, so the visionary tells us, a prey to such 
grief that she would not stay where she was, but made her 
way to the house of Caiaphas. Near it she met Peter, to 
whom she said, ‘Simon, where is my Son?’ He turned away 
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and said nothing, but when she asked again he exclaimed 
‘Mother, question me not ! What your Son suffers may 
not be told in words. They have condemned Him to 
death, and as for me—I denied Him !’ 

“ Heart-broken, never resting, she wanders along the 
way of the cross, till at last St. John, alone among the 
Evangelists, shows her on Calvary, at the foot of the Cross, 
with her heart pierced, and this time pierced to the very 
hilt, by the seven swords of the seven deadly sins.” 

As he called to mind this grievous narrative, Durtal 
thought again of those pitiless swords and of the torture 
they had brought to our Lady of the Seven Dolours, until 
at last every hope vanished and they were plunged 
home. What a field for meditation is to be found in the 
reconstruction of the few hours of a life so completely 
unknown at that of our Mother ! 

And Durtal mourned with her during the reading of the 
second lesson of the first Nocturne on Good Friday when 
Brother Blanche, standing in the middle of the choir, 
chanted the Hebrew letter Mem, with its suggestion of a 
sheep’s prolonged bleat, and then went on with the 
Prophet’s lament ; ‘“‘ To what shall I compare thee, and to 
whom shall I liken thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? To 
what shall I equal thee, that I may comfort thee, O,virgin 
daughter of Sion? For great as the sea is thy destruction, 
and who shall heal thee ? ” 

‘“ Heal thee, indeed ! ” sighed Durtal, ‘‘ instead of the oil 
and wine that the Good Samaritan poured into the wound, 
it is rather with vitriol and hydrochloric acid that our 
modern Pharisees would treat her wounds, if they had her 
in their grip. For ages our Lady has chosen France for 
her special home ; for in no other country has she dispensed 
so many graces, nowhere else has she manifested her 
power, by such a series of never-ending miracles as those 
of Lourdes ; and, as in Palestine then, so in France now, 
insults are heaped on her, and abuse on her clients. 

France it is that has found the way to make of the 
whole year one long Holy Week for our Lady. 

. Of such thoughts he could not rid himself: truth to 
tell, Holy Week was the one best suited to his aspirations 
and to histastes.. Our Lord on the Cross, the Madonna in 
tears; these were what he loved to contemplate. He 
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felt more at home gazing at the Pieta than at the Crib. 
At the end ofsthe long services of Holy Week he felt 
exhausted, indeed, yet happy; in that week he could 
really feel with the Church, and would pray with 
fervour. 

It meant an effort to acquire a different frame of mind 
when Easter came, and to enter into the Paschal joy 
when the Alleluias resounded in the church and when 
clusters of novices, hanging on the bell-ropes, sent merry 
peals chiming from the tower. Yet, what a glorious day is 
the day of the Resurrection ! What jubilation filled the 
church! It was hung with red velvet and decked out 
with flowers, while the reliquaries, like mirrors of glass 
and gold, threw back the gleam of the tapers. The pomp 
and ceremony of the Pontifical mass equalled that of 
Christmas ; all the servers, with their black hoods cast back 
over their white surplices, and crosier-bearer, mitre-bearer, 
bugia-bearer, and train-bearer. The service opened out 
from the moment of the Introit where Christ Himself 
celebrates His Resurrection in the prophetic words of the 
Psalmist ; even the suppliant Kyrie donned a festive garb ; 
then came the lightly tripping Victtmae Paschali Laudes ; 
finally the proud, triumphant A/Jleluia that follows the Ite, 
mussa est, and is repeated by the choir in the response. 

And, that nothing might be wanting, the anthems at 
Vespers were quite exquisite; and at Benediction, 
besides the regulation hymns, they sang the old country 
ditty, O Pili et Filiae, and then an early prose, the 
Salve Mater taken from the Varie preces which had 
borrowed it from an old Carmelite Breviary. 

It was a day of musical ecstasy and liturgical high 
spirits ; Durtal had not left the church and the monastery 
since the morning, and with the monks, M. Lampre and 
the curé had helped to dispose of the Paschal lamb. 

The lamb had been served whole, being brought in 
on a tray, legs upward and mouth agape. Swathed in 
great aprons and armed with huge knives, the Cellarer 
and Father Ramondoux acted as carvers. Durtal could 
not help laughing. 

The younger novices, who since the beginning of Lent 
had never eaten their fill, fell to with a will. Though 
the meat was>as,tough as that of some old ram, they 
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devoured it like so many ogres ; nor was the appetite of 
the old monks one bit less healthy. 

“ The fact is,” thought Durtal, as he looked at Gédre 
and Blanche, “ the fact is, for forty days these poor lads 
have not tasted a morsel of meat, and even their bread 
has been rationed, only just enough being given them to 
prevent them from fainting; spinach and_ beetroot 
served with white sauce is not sufficient food for children 
that have to get up at dawn and are on their feet until 
night. : 

“T had to fast nearly as strictly as they, for, as there 
was no fish at Val-des-Saints on those days when eggs 
were forbidden, I had to live on vegetables, and the 
result is that I feel quite weak ; my stomach is all 
out of order, too; I am not at all sorry to fall upon this 
mutton, tough though it be. I shall be still more pleased 
to resume my old habits and to go to Vespers at four 
o’clock instead of at half-past eleven, which left me with an 
awkward interval after Mass had finished at ten o'clock. 
There was nothing to do but to go home or else stroll 
about the village ; but, thank goodness, from to-day things 
will be normal again ! ” 

After dinner, when he had got back from the chapel 
and had joined the Abbot, Dom de Fonneuve, Dom 
Felletin, Dom Badole, the curé and M. Lampre, for 
coffee in the guest-room, Durtal felt remarkably happy, 
though why, he was not quite sure, and, indeed, the reasons 
were many ; there was the stimulus of being among men 
upon whose minds the joyful liturgy had been working 
ever since dawn; there was the sense of satisfaction of 
a man freed from irksome tasks and lean meals; lastly 
there was the kindly influence of the milder weather, for 
the frost had gone and spring had come. 

The air seemed almost soft, and Durtal before Mass 
had taken a walk in his garden. The little woodland 
walk was carpeted with violets; and the brown, sticky 
buds of the chestnut-trees were ready to burst, though 
the boughs seemed inky-black; the fruit-trees were in 
blossom; cherry-trees and the peach-trees were sprinkled 
with snow-white and pink ; after the cheerless winter and 
the big doses of prayer in the previous week, what a relief 
it was to reach Spring, and Easter! 
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All seemed to feel this happy deliverance, even the curé 
who, with legs crossed, sat in front of the fire-place where 
logs still smouldered. 

But suddenly, all their gaiety vanished. The guests had 
just been passing the usual compliments on the beauty of 
the service and the chant, when the Abbot, addressing 
M. Lampre and Durtal, sadly quoted the words from St. 
Luke, ‘“‘ With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch with 
you before I suffer,” and, when all pricked up their ears, 
he added, ‘‘ I wonder where we shall be next year at this 
time? and with whom we shall eat the Paschal lamb? ”’ 

“ But,” said Durtal, ““ have you quite decided to leave 
usr © 

“ Decided? I can decide nothing yet. We must first 
wait until the Bill is voted by the Senate: that may be 
a matter of months; then, before coming to any decision 
we must know the Pope’s instructions.” 

‘“* And, suppose he doesn’t send you any,’’ said M. Lampre, 
“or only vague and indefinite ones, leaving each one the 
task of getting out of the muddle as best hecan? Between 
ourselves, he really can’t trace out for you any clear 
line of action, for the interests of the Congregations are 
not the same, and what would be helpful to one would 
be harmful to the other.” 

“Tn that case, all the Abbots of the Order would meet 
at our mother-house at Solesmes and there settle what 
course to pursue.” 

“The course is marked out already,’”’ said Father de 
Fonneuve, “ for we cannot submit to a Law which openly 
infringes the Law of the Church and the very principle 
of the Religious life. To bow to such a sacrilegious law 
would be, on our part, a great breach of trust. 

“ Orders like ours, where the members take solemn vows, 
have the right of being exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary, and this edict decrees the opposite and simply 
subjects us to the Bishops. Now this right of exemption 
was given us by the Gicumenical Council of Trent and by 
Apostolic Constitutions, which simply confirmed the 
Decrees of the Council; hence neither Government nor 
Bishop can raise a finger against us. Is it not their 
business to approve or to disapprove of the statutes of 
religious orders, when once they have been approved by 
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the Sovereign Pontiff? The projected law is therefore 
_ an intolerable encroachment by the civil authority on 
the prerogatives of the Holy See; it is also a denial of 
the monastic life, since these godless folk refuse to recognize 
the solemn vows on which this life is based.” 

“Just think of what it means,” cried Dom Felletin, 
“Fancy Mgr. Triaurault substituting himself for St. 
Benedict if we consented to hand over our Rule to him; 
he might strike out whatever did not please him and put 
in other things at his own sweet will.’’ 

“ Not to say,” added M. Lampre, ‘‘ that other Bishops in 
other dioceses where there are Benedictine monasteries 
might do exactly the contrary. He might cancel all that 
his colleague had approved, and vice versa. What an 
utter muddle that would be! ”’ 

“ Besides,’’ said Dom de Fonneuve, “‘ it would be simply 
asinine on our part to comply with the requirements of 
this law and furnish, with our request for authorization 
a statement of our receipts and expenses, and an inventory: 
of all the goods and chattels we possess ; for this would be 
like handing over our purse to these sharpers, who just 
now are only thinking of the best method of stealing it. 
After all, what guarantee does such authorization afford 
us, even supposing it were granted, as it requires only an 
order in Council to annul it? We are also called upon to 
furnish a list of the members of the Community, giving 
their family name as well as their name in Religion, 
their nationality, their birth-place, their age and the date 
of theirentry. This is merely imposing on the monks that 
police-supervision which has been abolished for evil-doers ; 
all that is now wanted is that their finger-prints should 
be taken.” 

‘“ That was certainly an act of forgetfulness on the part 
of Trouillot,’” said Durtal. ‘‘ Let us hope that the 
Senate may yet repair it.” 

“Then again,’ remarked the Guest-master, “ the new 
ruling about Orders in Council, as stated in Article 20, 
may give the Jews a handle to make the law even worse 
than it looks on paper.” 

“Yes, that you may well expect,” said M. Lampre. 

‘‘ We must build on no false hopes,’”’ said the Abbot ; 
“the Congregation of Solesmes will never consent to bear 
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this yoke. So, supposing the Senate passes the Bill 
after the recess—and it certainly will—then we shall have 
just six months to look about us and find a home; con- 
sequently, by next December at the latest we shall no 
longer be here.” 

‘“ Where do you think of going ? ” asked Durtal. 

“T don’t know; Belgium is the nearest country and 
living there is rather cheap; it is also the last Catholic 
country where freemasonry is still held in check. If the 
Assembly of Abbots decide, as they certainly will, that we 
must go into exile, directly I get back from Solesmes I 
shall start house-hunting.”’ 

“Yes, but it still will remain to be seen whether the 
ministers will put the law into force,” said the curé. 

‘There is not the least doubt about that,” exclaimed 
Durtal. ‘‘Do you suppose that these miscreants, after 
having achieved their desires at the cost of long years of 
skilled plotting, would now let their opportunity slip? 
Really you must think them bigger asses than they are. 
Don’t you fear; they will carry through their wicked 
scheme to the end, and not stop at the monks but attack 
the secular clergy, too.”’ 

The curé shrugged his shoulders. In his heart of hearts 
he thought the monasteries useless and mere cumberers 
of the ground; but he was convinced that secular priests 
were indispensable and that them the Republic would 
never dare to touch. 

““ Quite so, and after the clergy, it will be the turn of the 
wealthy class,’ said M. Lampre. ‘“‘ After the theft of 
your mortmain property, we shall see the wholesale 
plundering of our up-to-date securities. I wonder, shall 
we be roused from our apathy when our cash-boxes are 
forced open ? ”’ 

“No,” replied Durtal, ‘‘ we shall submit with a sigh and 
that will be all. As for the Catholics, you know as well 
as I do, what utter fools and cowards they are. If by any 
chance one of them were bold and resolute enough to resist, 
the deputies and senators of the party would at once 
crush him.” 

‘So there’s nothing to be done? ”’ exclaimed Dom de 
Fonneuve. 

‘No, Father, nothing. I am not a prophet, but I am 
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ready to bet that, when the evil day comes, Catholic spokes- 
men will just talk ; they will doubtless get up petitions, 
which the Government will fling into the waste-paper 
basket ; they will make pathetic speeches at meetings 
where stewards will be handy to see that no harm comes to 
their precious bodies ; but, depend on it, when the moment 
is reached when they should come out into the street and 
show themselves, these godly knights will only issue 
warlike manifestos, whilst the Bishops will lament 
having thus done their duty so valiantly in decorous 
diction, but, one and all, they will submit and grovel on 
the ground.” 

“Tf that is so, then we may well despair of France.” 

““T see no reason for not despairing,” retorted Durtal. 

“No! No!” cried the others in chorus, ‘‘ You are 
really too much of a pessimist. We are going through a 
crisis ; the Orders will have to go into exile, about that 
there is no doubt. It may even be 1793 over again; but 
then will come the reaction; France will come to her 
senses, and the monasteries will flourish once more.”’ 

“ Like you, I hope there may be a reaction,” replied 
Durtal; ‘‘ but I fear I cannot but croak like the bird of 
ill-omen ; even were the Conservatives to sweep the 
country, I cannot imagine the monks reinstated in their 
monasteries. I think the Communities Bill will fare like 
the Concordat, which their Most Christian Majesties, our 
old Kings, having once got, were so eager to keep. Itisa 
weapon which no Government would care to part with. 

‘The best thing that could happen, from your point of 
view, is that the new Law should be executed in so out- 
rageously unfair a way as to excite sympathy; in that 
case, possibly, some of its worst clauses might be modified 
hereafter; that is what I hope. If, on the other hand, 
it is put into force blandly and calmly, if the Orders are 
strangled politely with a silken cord, then it will retain its 
place in the Code and be as intangible as the corpse after 
it has been laid in the grave. It’s a sad thing to say, but 
what is wanted to fight the Bill is pluck, and pluck is one 
of the two things Catholics are loath to produce; the 
other thing being money.” 

“ Alas !”’ exclaimed Father de Fonneuve, ‘“ this time 
I am afraid you are right.” 
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The bell rang. The recreation time was over, and they 
all separated. 

“It’s all very fine,” said Madame Bavoil to Durtal, 
when he repeated this conversation to her, “ but, if the 
Benedictines go, what becomes of us ? ” 

And when Durtal did not answer, she added, ‘‘ Perhaps 
we ought to pray to one of your favourite saints, for 
instance, to St. Christina, whom people call upon when 
in trouble.” 

“ And to St. Benedict, too, for I shall be in the strange 
position of being an oblate in a house of his which is to be 
demolished ; I am indeed an oblate in extremis. I shall 
have to bury myself and then wear mourning for myself. 
But I think that, perhaps, our good Patriarch will bring 
me to life again in some place remote from the busy 
world; where, I don’t know. I hope so, but, in the 
meantime, we have much to face.” 


» 


CHAPTER: XI 


SOME months had elapsed and, as had been foreseen, the 
Senate had proved itself the shameful counterpart of the 
Chamber. Its members, paws in air, had passed the Bill 
by a large majority ; the Congregations were successfully 
throttled, and the goal patiently aimed at for many years 
was at last reached. 

The Pope had spoken, condemning the provisions of the 
new Law, but, under certain reservations, leaving indi- 
viduals free to submit themselves, if they chose, to the 
rule of the Ministry of Public Worship. No agreement 
was to be thought of between the rival and divergent 
Congregations ; hence there was no hope of any united 
resistance ; under the circumstances, Rome’s decision 
was a wise one. Even those few among the monks who 
were for fighting the measure could not but admit that 
the Pope was right. 

At Val-des-Saints, formerly such a haven of peace, 
people now began to make plans for the future; the 
Fathers thronged the Scriptorium or reading-room to look 
at the Catholic magazines and newspapers; they read 
them in silence, and, during the recreation, discussed 
them with many a quaint comment. 

This little world, which knew nothing of the world 
without and, till then, had cared nothing for politics, now 
began to ask itself what dreadful evil it could have done 
to deserve such punishment. 

This buzzing, this hum, like that in a hive which is being 
smoked out, was heard even in the novitiate. 

“In the eyes of those who condemn you, you have 
committed the most unpardonable of crimes, that of not 
sinning against God.” Such was Durtal’s explanation to 
Brother Gédre, who consulted him. 

All the monks haunted the corridors, eager for news. 
The Abbot was at Solesmes and they were waiting im- 
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patiently for him to write to the Prior, telling them how 
and when they would leave. 

“No news,” said M. Lampre to Durtal as they came out 
of church together after High Mass; ‘‘ but we know 
beforehand what the resolution of the Chapter of Abbots 
will be, so that Dom Bernard’s letter will tell us nothing 
new. It means exile before very long, only the place of 
banishment is not fixed, and probably won’t be fixed yet 
a while. But as you are lunching with me to-day, why 
not come home with me now and we will have a look at my 
illuminated manuscripts to give us an appetite.” 

‘JT shall be delighted,” said Durtal. 

M. Lampre’s house, standing quite near the church and 
monastery, was one of those big, ordinary buildings so 
often seen in country towns. It had a fusty smell, 
suggestive of fish-glue and apples, but the rooms were 
convenient and full of comfortable old furniture. It was 
M. Lampre’s family property, like the ruins of the old 
monastery, which, with all the surrounding land, he had 
made over to the monks. 

All that he had kept for himself was a large garden 
which he had divided off by a wall from that of the Abbey, 
to make each one private; his garden, planted with 
age-old trees, had broad paths bordered with flower-beds. 
Alongside one of these paths was a shrubbery of roses of 
every shape and colour, among them being that rather 
ugly customer, the green rose. His roses, collected and 
maintained at great expense, had quite a name in 
Burgundy. 

“And yet, do you know,” he said to Durtal one day, 
“horticulture is not in the least a hobby of mine, but I 
make it my duty to like it, and I spend money on it to keep 
up my interest in it.” 

And when Durtal, who had been admiring certain floral 
fireworks, looked at him rather blankly, he added, 

“It is quite simple. I am so lazy and so bad a walker 
that I shouldn't stir out of doors, not even to go to my 
garden, if it were not for the very workaday motive that 
pushes me to inspect my plants, in order to see that the 
money is not all lost that I spend on their purchase and 
upkeep. I have a look at a bed of plants here, or a border 
there, and, without noticing it, I am all the while trotting 
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about. Horticulture serves me as a leg-stretcher more 
than as an eye-charmer. This is an odd way of looking at 
it, but at any rate it is useful and consequently justified.” 

“IT wonder what he did when he lived in Society?” 
Durtal sometimes asked himself. What one knew about 
him amounted to very little. Asa young man, M. Lampre 
had studied at the Ecole des Chartes and for a long while 
lived in Paris. He had remained a bachelor, and his only 
living relative was the daughter of a sister of his who 
married a M. de Garambois, a Prefect under the Second 
Empire. His sister and her husband were dead, and of his 
niece he did not see much, as she had always lived with 
nuns or near cloisters of Solesmes. It was not till she 
settled in Val-des-Saints that their relationship became a 
closer one; though really fond of each other, they were 
always ready to quarrel, and did not meet very frequently. 

According to monkish gossip, M. Lampre—who had 
been a very wealthy man previous to losing much of his 
fortune by various youthful escapades—had led a rather 
gay life, had been converted and, henceforth, had lived a 
life of seclusion in his house at Val-des-Saints, where he 
was known for his hot temper and his kind heart. 

He and Durtal got on well together, for they had tastes 
in common. Lampre had but little acquaintance with 
contemporary literature and, in the matter of modern art, 
he was quite behind the times. In his capacity of collector 
he cared for very few things. In painting he stopped 
short even before the Early Masters, preferring illuminated 
MSS. and, in monastic history, he attached value only to 
cartularies and technical treatises. 

Of these he possessed a very full collection ; in particular 
he had some beautiful fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
Books of Hours, which the monks much coveted, and 
which, indeed, he had promised to bequeath to them. He 
had in the past spent large sums in acquiring such treasures, 
but now the times were leaner ; he had been obliged to 
help towards establishing the monks whom he had fetched 
from Solesmes, and, during the first few years, had even 
provided for their maintenance ; the result was that he 
grumbled at them for hindering him from still spending 
his money on his hobbies, though all the while he was 
pleased to be able to help them. 
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When in a bad humour, he used to growl: ‘“‘ What do 
I ask of them in exchange for all the fine bargains that I 
missed on their account? Simply that they should 
become saints, and now my money is thrown away, for 
the rascals are laughing up their sleeve.” Then, having 
vented his wrath, he was once more only too ready to 
help. 

aoe his passion for charters and miniatures, he, as a 
true son of Burgundy, had another hobby; this was a 
well-stocked cellar, and sometimes, seated at table, he 
-would deplore the many years that he had not been able 
to get any Beaune-Hospice, ‘‘ because the d—d Benedic- 
tines had collared it all.” 

Such regrets were sheer delight to his niece, whom he 
was wont to charge with greediness. 

‘Each ought to make allowances for the other,” she 
used to say, ‘‘ for we have all got our little craze and our 
pet sin. Mine is a love of dainties and my uncle’s is a 
fondness for choice old Burgundy.” 

But not for a moment would he allow that such a com- 
parison was justified. A love of choice wine, he argued, 
had something almost noble about it, for there was a 
certain beauty, a certain artistic charm in the taste and 
the colour and the bouquet of a Corton or a Chambertin ; 
whereas greed for cakes and.pasties betrays a middle-class 
feeling and a coarse and vulgar taste. After such manner 
was he given to rebuking her, only to her greater amuse- 
ment. 

That morning she was due to lunch at her uncle’s, and, 
while waiting for her to appear, M. Lampre took Durtal 
to the room where, on oak shelves, were ranged the 
monastic chronicles and records. 

It was a big room, papered in grey with a design in 
poppies ; there were armchairs upholstered in pale yellow 
velvet, mahogany tables and an Empire writing-desk with 
clover-shaped lock. 

Durtal examined the library shelves, but few only of the 
bulky tomes interested him, for, as in all such collections, 
there were heaps of books that were as unintelligible to 
him as to M. Lampre. 

It was the Books of Hours that charmed him most ; 
these were arranged in the secretaire and enclosed in cases. 
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M. Lampre was not generally disposed to show these ; he 
kept them jealously for his private delectation, though he 
had often let Durtal see them ; but it was well to let him 
propose the opening of the cases, otherwise he would 
usually turn a deaf ear to any request of the sort. 

That morning, however, it was he who offered to unlock 
his treasures, so there was no difficulty on this score. 

It was always a treat to look at these marvels. 

“T haven’t got many,” he said, ‘‘ but those that I did 
lay hands on at the sales are really fine specimens.’”’ And 
with a sigh he acknowledged that, for one of these books, 
he had paid thirty thousand francs. It was a magnificent 
copy of the Hore beate Marie Virginis, a small quarto in 
sixteenth-century binding, worked in open-leaf tracery, 
written towards the end of the fourteenth century by a 
Flemish hand; it was in Gothic characters, on vellum, 
each page being elaborately framed by the painter; and 
this volume of about three hundred pages contained some 
fifty miniatures on gold backgrounds, amazing portraits 
of the Virgins of the Nativity, girlish, pouting, melancholy 
faces; St. John’s, youthful and beardless, seated near an 
eagle in pretty rooms of which the leaded windows open 
on to green landscapes through which pale roads lead to 
little crenulated keeps; and the more comprehensive 
scenes, such as the Angels’ summons to the Shepherds, the 
Visitation, and Calvary, were treated with a good-natured 
realism and such childlike piety as to be really touching. 

‘“‘ Here,” said M. Lampre, “is a Diurnal which did not 
cost so much, but which is nevertheless very curious. 
Notice the way in which the artist has depicted the Holy 
Trinity ; it is quite different from the well-known pattern 
followed by most medizval illuminators, with the Holy 
Ghost soaring in the form of a dove above the Father and 
the Son. Here, the Father, crowned with a sort of Papal 
tiara and seated on the edge of a golden halo shaped like 
an almond, with His feet resting on the world as His 
footstool, holds in His lap Jesus, who also, in the same 
way, holds the Paraclete, portrayed as a smiling, fair- 
haired boy. Isn’t it strange? ”’ 

“ And no less strange,’’ cried Durtal, ‘is the state of 
preservation of this manuscript. The colours are as 
brilliant as when they were first put on,” and he looked in 
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amazement at their fresh, clear tints, at the reds untouched 
by time, at the golds yet untarnished, at the pale blue 
heavens still as limpid as ever. 

“Ah, they didn’t buy their colours in the oilshops, and 
aniline was not yet invented,” replied M. Lampre. “‘ They 
crushed and pounded their colours themselves, extracting 
them from certain minerals, earths, and plants. 

‘We are not without some knowledge of their recipes ; 
this rather pasty white is made of calcined bone, that 
other clearer shade is white lead; this black is made with 
charcoal of vine shoots; this blue with lapis-lazuli; that 
yellow comes from dyers’ greenweed and saffron; this 
brilliant red is minium or red lead; that brownish red is 
macra, or Neapolitan earth; this green comes from the 
blossom of the iris or from the fruit of the buckthorn ; this 
blue turning to violet is not obtained, as you might think, 
from mixing blue and pink, but from the sunflower mixed 
with urine. 

“Their prescriptions read strangely, but they were 
effective enough, for none of their shades of colour have 
suffered change. They mostly used white of egg for 
mixing purposes, destroying its gummy quality with 
water from the laundry kept standing for a fortnight, and 
its frothiness by adding a little ear-wax. To fix the gold 
leaf they first rubbed the parchment with the spittle of a 
man who was fasting or had not recently had a meal ; 
then they used as size a confection into which entered gum 
adragant, Armenian boleandhoney. Fromarecipefoundat 
Dijon among accounts relating to Malonel the painter, they 
also used a gelatine extracted from the fins of the codfish.”’ 

But Durtal was no longer listening, absorbed as he was 
in the brilliant pages before him. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, as he 
shut the book, ‘ what a delightful frail, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired little girl was Nlumination, who, in giving birth to 
her big daughter Painting, was fated to die! 

“ But she did not die before having reached the utmost 
height of her art, with such artists as Fouquet, Jacquemart 
of Hesdin, André Beauneven, Simon Marmion, the Lim- 
bourg brothers, and, in her last years, with that amazing 
Bourdichon, who painted the Hours for Anne of Brittany. 

“ Regarding those artists who worked for princes and 
kings, we have some knowledge, for their names and details 
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of their work are found in archives and treasury registers. 
But how many are quite unknown! And in the cloisters, 
where miniature painting took its rise, but where monks 
sometimes forgot to hand down the names of their artists, 
how many lost or anonymous masterpieces must there be! 
And how many attributed to laymen who were really only 
imitators or pupils ! ”’ 

“ Of course,” went on M. Lampre after a pause, as he 
opened the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, “‘ of course, this 
manuscript is a wonder, but, between ourselves, my dream 
would have been to possess paintings, less perfect, perhaps, 
but earlier, and about whose monastic origin there was — 
less doubt; for instance, that Bible mentioned in the 
Chronicles of Cluny, which was copied and illuminated by 
Albert of Treves and bound by the Cluny artists in a 
binding of gold and jewels, beryls and rubies. Or, better 
still, a volume by the monk named Durand, who illustrated 
so beautifully the liturgical books of the Abbey, that when 
he died, as a token of gratitude and of admiration, the 
Abbot had a double Office chanted for him. 

“To get those books I would have sold house, land and 
all I possess. Who were those monks that were able to 
fascinate their contemporaries by such works of art? We 
don’t know. The Cluny Chronicles and the biographies 
of some of the Abbots are sometimes detailed enough, but 
they tell us little about the life of these miniature-painters, 
whom they merely mention in a lump with architects, 
jewellers, book-binders, fashioners of sacred images, glass- 
painters, and all the other craftsmen who came from every 
region and filled the monastery, for Cluny was a very 
school of mystic art in all its forms.” 

“ To say nothing of the writers,’ added Durtal, ‘“‘ men 
like St. Mazeul, St. Odilo, St. Hugh, Peter the Venerable, 
and others who were not canonized but who left behind 
instructive biographies; Syrus, that of St. Mazeul ; 
Jotsand, that of St. Odilo and the famous Rudolf, whose 
universal History has, ever since medizval times, been so 
often quoted. 

‘But it was, above all, its architects who formed the 
glory of the Abbey. I remember going to see the remains 
of the Abbey, now used as a training school and stud farm ; 
the basilica, judging by its ruins, was at once graceful and 
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enormous ; this.gigantic church, with its many bell-towers, 
‘its porch as big as the church of Notre Dame at Dijon, its 
five naves, its decorated pillars, whose capitals were carved 
with leaves, birds and fanciful animals, its three hundred 
windows, letting in the light through coloured saints, its 
two hundred and twenty-five stalls in the choir; all this 
produced the impression of a colossal and quite unique 
monument of the Romanesque style, of which proportions 
have never been surpassed by the Gothic.” 

‘There is no doubt about it, that they were grand 
fellows, those two monks who built that giant church— 
Gauzo, who planned it, and Hazelo, who carried out the 
work.” : 

‘«Nor were those two the only ones,”’ said M. Lampre. 
“Many other architects, whose names are forgotten, but 
who were also Cluniacs, went further afield and built the 
five edifices at Paray-le-Monial, St. Etienne at Nevers, of 
Vezelay, of Charité-sur-Loire, of Montienneuf, of Souvigny, 
not to speak of many others. 

“The Abbots left their subjects free to choose their own 
esthetic patterns; they respected the temperament of 
their artists ; this deference on their part accounts for the 
extreme variety of style which we notice in these structures; 
Viollet le Duc was certainly wrong when he spoke of a 
Cluniac style, for no such thing ever existed; there was 
only the Romanesque style, which the Cluniac architects 
utilized, each after his own fashion, working for the glory 
of God, according to his own personal ideas, and to the 
best of his power.” 

“Ah, what a spot was Cluny!” exclaimed Durtal. 
“There we see the Opus Dei, the dreamed-of ideal ! 
Cluny was the real home of the arts, and I always think 
that, if our modern Congregation of France wants to 
justify its existence it must go back to that source.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk,’’ said M. Lampre, “‘ but 
you've got either to find, or to create, godly men of talent 
in every branch of art, and that’s no light task.” 

“ Of course not ; but just imagine that, in Paris, we had 
a monastery and church built by Dom Mellet, the monk- 
architect of Solesmes, and that a colony of monks from 
the same Abbey, le@ by Dom Mocquerean, chanted the 
plain-song ; think, too, of ceremonial, vestments, statues 
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and everything else of the very best. The success of the 
Benedictines would be prodigious. Even the snobbish 
world would be drawn, just as it was by the troupe of 
Saint Gervais; at any rate, it would help make the 
movement fashionable. 

“ And many a vocation would come to artists fascinated 
by the splendour of such surroundings, and the Bene- 
dictines would quite easily rake in the money they want. 
Besides this, they would greatly hasten the triumph of 
the Gregorian chant by thus establishing it in the very 
heart of Paris and eventually they would fill such a place 
in Art that no Government would dare to touch them. 

““ But to reach such results one has to do things in grand 
style and—as our industrialists say—make a big job of it ; 
the singing would have to be perfect and the building 
and the ceremonial would have to be of no less sumptuous 
proportions. Solesmes alone was big enough to face such 
an undertaking ; but, owing to disastrous circumstances 
quite beyond his control, the Abbot was unable to found 
a house in Paris. The same ill-luck pursued him as at 
Solesmes itself, when Dom Contourier wanted to revive the 
art of illumination.” 

“ Dear me ! so you know of that?” 

““ Why, yes, Dom Felletin told me about the scheme, and 
mentioned the name of an oblate who was, very clever at 
that sort of thing.” 

“You mean Anatole Foucher? Yes, I used to see some- 
thing of him at one time.”’ 

“ He taught the nuns at St. Cécile, did he not?” 

““ Yes, and also the nuns of the, Rue Monsieur, in Paris, 
for now miniatures are painted only in the nunneries of 
the Order. Some of the specimens I have seen, designed 
and coloured by these Paris nuns and by those of Dourgne, 
are really charming, both for their technical excellence 
and for the fervour that they exhale. 

‘‘ Many women of the world have also tried to imitate 
their work, but I need not describe the hash they made of 
the Liturgy and the insipidity of their designs, fit only to 
adorn chocolate-boxes, or to be set beside the babyish, 
pious chromos of Messrs, Bouasse et Lebel.” 

“Yes, I know the productions you mean. I once saw 
some in Paris, when a society of aristocratic daubers held 
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an exhibition ef them in elegant drawing-rooms. But, 
worse still, there is now a new School, that applies medieval 
processes to modern secular subjects ; wretched amateurs 
who make their muddy gold backgrounds serve as a setting 
for a few cheap turquoises and third-rate pearls. The 
thing is a sheer imposture, an absolute travesty of the art 
of illumination ; I doubt if it could ever be subjected to 
baser treatment at the hands of people whose taste is 
wholly vile.” 

‘As I told you just now, before it completely dis- 
appeared, the art for a time was practised by Fouches 
and his pupils behind their convent-grill. I also remember 
having read somewhere that the Benedictine nuns of 
Marédret in Belgium illustrated a fine manuscript of the 
Rule of Saint Benedict which the Abbot of Maria Laach 
presented to the German Emperor. That is all I know. 

“Tam late,” cried Mlle. de Garambois, entering the room 
like a gust of wind, ‘“‘ but it is Father Felletin’s fault, who 
detained me in the parlour.”’ 

“Lunch is ready,” said M. Lampre as he saw the servant 
open the dining-room door, “‘ let us go in first. You can 
make your excuses afterwards.” 

“Tam furious,’’ she said when they were seated, ‘‘ I could 
not go to Communion this morning because Dom Felletin 
did not turn up yesterday to hear my confession at Dijon 
as he promised to do. He has just explained to me that he 
couldn’t catch the train, as, at the last moment, something 
prevented him. Really, since the new curé was appointed, 
our position at. Val-des-Saints has become quite absurd ! ”’ 

“You are right,” replied Durtal, ‘“‘ just imagine, on 
Whit-Sunday, the feast of the Holy Ghost, the Fathers 
could not officiate in the church, just because it was 
Sunday, and the curé did not see his way to let them use it ; 
the monks had to do as best they could with a Choral Mass 
in that wretched little chapel where one is boxed up and 
nearly stifled.” 

‘““ When I remember the same feast a year ago, with its 
Pontifical Mass, and the procession of monks whose black 
and white set off the brilliant vestments of red and gold ; 
when I remember the Vemi, Creator taken up by all the 
monks and flung aloft to the vaultings with waves of organ 
music, and then think of the wretched service in that stuffy 
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little hole of a chapel, my blood boils and I wish all the 
demons would seize this Bishop and his underling.’’ 

“ But there was nothing to hinder you from going to 
attend Mass and Vespers'at the Parish-church,” said 
M. Lampre, laughing. 

“Ah!” cried Durtal, “last Sunday, if you please, 
I slipped into the church for Benediction and there I saw 
one of the funniest performances imaginable. Baron des 
Atours was standing in front of an harmonium, while his 
big lout of a son with his clammy fingers was fumbling at 
the keys. | ; 

“ After carelessly stroking the back of his bald pate with 
his bejewelled hand, the Baron twisted his stubbly 
moustache and, glancing heavenwards, sang some 
amazing verses of which I only remember the closing 
couplets : 

“Christ my ambrosia shall be, 
My sweetest honey too, 
And I shall be His loved abode 
His little sky of blue.” 

‘‘Can’t you picture to yourself the Baron as Christ’s 
‘little sky of blue’? The peasants in their wonder gaped 
like oysters, while our curé beat time with his head and 
smiled a complacent, happy smile.” 

““Yes,’”’ replied M. Lampre, ‘‘I admit that, with his 
haughty demeanour and his pretensions to rank asa singer, 
Baron des Atours looks rather ridiculous, but, apart from 
that, it is only just to say that at heart he is a good fellow 
and does.a lot to help the friendly societies at Dijon. 
And his son, too, is not quite such a duffer as he seems. 
He is.a straightforward youth, and always at work, but 
the pity ofitis that he is so very provincial. But, here’s 
something provincial, too, which I can _ thoroughly 
recommend,” he continued, as with untold care he uncorked 
a bottle. ‘‘ This wine is from the Commaraine vineyard 
in the Pommard region; our forefathers described it as 
‘a loyal, rosy and saleable wine.’ At all events it has a 
bouquet due to its age and good cellaring. Look ! it 
pours out like liquid rubies.”’ 

‘““ And yet you blame me for being greedy ! ”’ exclaimed 
Mlle. de Garambois. 

‘‘ My dear niece, choice wines are products of monastic 
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art like architecture, like illumination, like everything that 
is beautiful and excellent here below. Clos Vougeot and 
Chambertin, the pride of this Burgundy of ours, come from 
vineyards formerly tilled, one by Cistercians and the other 
by Cluniacs. Citaux owned vineyards at Corton and 
La Romanée. The records of Volney mention, as being 
within the territory of this commune, the vineyard of 
St. Andoche which belonged to the Benedictine Abbey 
of that name. The Cistercians at. Maiziéres, and later on 
the Carmelites, grew grapes at Savigny-les-Beaune, and, 
as you know, the Beaune wine was praised as being 
sustaining, theological and salutary. There’s no denying 
it, the most famous wines of our province are due to the 
viticultural art of the cloisters. 

Moreover, that it should be so was only to be expected. 
Wine is a sacramental substance. In many a page of the 
Bible it is extolled, nor could our Lord find anything more 
noble to change into His own Blood. Therefore it is meet 
and our bounden duty to love wine.” ; 

“ But doctors are beginning to forbid it,”’ said Mlle. de 
Garambois. 

“Doctors are a pack of noodles,” replied M. Lampre ; 
“besides rejoicing the heart of man, as the Bible declares, 
wine is a tonic far more potent and sure in its action than 
iron and drugs of that sort which one cannot digest. 
Nowadays folk with stomachic disorders are forbidden 
to drink it,’ yet our fathers constantly used it for such 
complaints. Erasmus tells us, that, in his day, they cured 
such ailments with repeated doses of old Beaune. The 
truth is that our Lord, that He might show them to us 
and ennoble them, chose just the two substances—bread 
and wine—which He deemed most precious, and appointed 
them for the purpose of ensuring health and salvation of 
both body and spirit. To refuse to make use of them is to 
snap one’s fingers at His teaching.”’ 

“Yes, uncle, but there is another point of view which it 
seems to me you forget, and that is the liturgical point 
of view. You admit, don’t you, that the sublime ideal of 
Cluny, of praising God with pomp and splendour and of 
dedicating to Him all that is best and most beautiful, is 
right and proper? ”’ 

She paused waiting for her uncle to give some sign of 
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approval. But he, smelling a rat, remained silent. Taking 
_ his silence as a sign of assent, she went on: 

“Don’t you think then that the wine offered to our 
Lord, to be changed into His precious Blood, ought to be as 
choice and sumptuous as the ceremonial observed in our 
Order? Hence, the best brands of white wine ought to be 
given to the monks for them to use as altar-wine; and 
with you, your cellars well stocked with genuine Mon- 
trachet and Pouilly, would be doing a godly deed if you 
deprived yourself of them for the sake of the altar. By 
so doing you would also be setting me an example of 
mortification, which, no doubt, I should find very profit- 
able.”’ 

“Ah! so that’s what you are driving at! Under the 
pretext of doing honour to the Most High, you want me 
to encourage His priests to gratify this taste for good wine 
at the Mass. Well, I have not the slightest intention of 
doing anything of the kind. If you come to think of it, 
and pit sin against sin, it is less grievous, and God is less 
offended if I commit it sitting before a glass at table 
than that a priest should commit it standing before a 
chalicein church. So, if you will excuse me, in the interests 
of religion itself, I intend to keep my Montrachet and 
Pouilly for my own use, and, with the piety and good 
sense that distinguish you, I feel sure that, on reflection, 

‘you will see that I am right.” 

‘‘T haven’t scored this time,”’ said Mlle. de Garambois, 
laughing, “‘ infact, I was pretty sure he would get the best 
ofit. But come, my dear Durtal, to go back to the subject 
of our unfortunate position at Val-des-Saints ; how does 
poor Madame Bavoil manage about confession, as she is 
in the same boat with me?” 

“Why, she can’t often go to Dijon to meet Father 

' Felletin, for, if she did» there would be no house-keeping 
and no cooking done, so she has to do as well as she can 
_ with the curé. But she goes to him under protest and is 
very sore at having to confess, as she puts it, to a little 
.man who knows nothing. I try to comfort her by pointing 
out the wisdom of God, who has withheld from her 
her former spirited experiences, in order that she may not 
have to enter into mystical discussions with such a man, 
but it’s all no good.” 
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‘“‘ Perhaps it is just as well, for worries of that sort will 
help to make her less sorry to go, if you have to leave when 
the monks do.” 

Durtal shifted awkwardly. 

‘“‘ The idea of moving all my books and of carting away 
all my curios and furniture is so distasteful that I had 
rather not face it.”’ 

‘““ You know,”’ said M. Lampre, “ all the Fathers won’t 
leave the district.” 

“ How’s that?” 

‘Well, first of all, there’s the vineyard which is the 
principal resource of the Abbey ; they must leave behind 
at least Father Paton and the lay-brothers whom he 
employs to look after it. One or two monks will also 
have to remain as caretakers of the property, so that we 
shall always have some here.” 

‘““ But suppose the Government seizes the buildings and 
the vineyard ? ” 

“‘ Fiddlesticks !_ I made over the old Priory and the 
adjoining land to the Abbey, but I was not such a fool as 
not to take precautions against any legal spoliation ; in 
other words, I rebuilt the house and let it on lease to the 
Benedictines. The indentures and invoices are in my 
name and it is I who personally settled the accounts of 
both builders and architect. The Benedictines, on the 
strength of a duly registered deed, have to pay me every 
quarter one-fourth of the yearly rental of ten thousand 
francs ; in return I give them a receipt, whether they 
give me the money or not,” said M. Lampre, with a smile ; 
“anyhow the documents are there, and they show that 
I am sole owner of house and lands ; moreover, as this is 
my family property, they can’t say that I specially acquired 
it in order to settle monks there ; in this case there is no 
question of any mere trustee, 

“So likewise with the vineyard; it was also bought 
in my name, and paid for by me through a lawyer. The 
deeds prove this, and I am also supposed to have rented 
it to them for the purposes of cultivation, so that my — 
rights from a legal point of view are unassailabie.’”’ 

“Yes, but they might prevent the Bendictines from 
being your tenants.” 

“Anything is possible with these grabbers; but 
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nobody can forbid Father Paton, once he is released from 
his vows to join the secular clergy of the diocese of Dijon 
where he was born. Nor could they stop him from hiring 
my vineyard, not as a monk, but as an ordinary citizen. 
In the same way the lay-brothers will also put off their 
monks’ habit and will be engaged as farm labourers. I 
have already talked this over with the Abbot and we are 
both agreed to take this course of action. 

“So, whatever happens, even it I have to go to law and 
the case drags on for years, the monastery will never be 
entirely empty, and perhaps we may find a way of holding 
services and so forth.” 

“ By the way who is this Father Paton ? ”’ asked Durtal. 

“One never runs across him. He appears in church and 
then goes out by the sacristy door. Nobody seems to 
have anything to do with him.” 
. “ Father Paton was formerly a curé; he is a great 
authority on viticulture, and a very mortified man ; 
would there were many more like him at Val-des-Saints! 
He is an excellent man, who slaves away from morning 
till night like any peasant, and who keeps to himself 
simply because his work is quite different from that of the 
others. I might add that he has some lay virtues: for 
instance, he doesn’t inform against his fellow-monks, nor 
deem denunciation ‘a virtue. In him we shall have a good 
spiritual director, rugged but devoted, a man who really 
loves souls.” 

“What you tell me is balm for my sore heart ; perhaps, 
after all, we shall not leave. You can’t think what a 
nightmare the prospect of going to Paris is for me.”’ 

“Wait a bit before making up your mind. Things will 
turn out better than you think. You will see that we 
shall pull through somehow.” 

‘The fact is, uncle, it’s you who really hold the key of 
the situation,” said Mlle. de Garambois. 

“ Yes,inaway. Atanyrate, I am the screen, protected 
by law and procedure, and I warrant you it will take a 
mighty, blast to blow me down !”’ 

“ Once, in the course of a walk,’”’ said Durtal, ‘‘ I went 
to see the monastery vineyard. It is extensive and very 
well placed. Isuppose they use it for making altar-wine ?”’ 

““Yes, and not such bad wine, either. The slope on 
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which the vineyard lies is of limestone marl, reddened by 
the presence of iron oxide. The soil is like that of some of 
the Pommard vineyards. Father Paton has planted some 
small-grape vines there, and in a few years, if the seasons 
are good, they will yield not only sacramental wine, but a 
quite passable table-wine ; when that happens, the Abbey 
will be rich. 

‘“ Meanwhile, the sale of the white wines almost suffices 
to pay the community expenses. Hence, at all costs, we 
must save this vineyard, for, if the monks settle abroad, it 
will help to keep them, otherwise it will be a case of famine, 
if not of utter ruin.” 

“Good; let us admit that the Government can’t 
confiscate the vineyard ; yet, even so, Dom Paton and his 
helpers couldn’t live in the precincts, for they would be 
prosecuted for attempting to re-establish an unauthorized 
Congregation.” 

“It would not be advisable for Father Paton and his 
lay brothers to live in the monastery itself. They will be 
quartered outside ; each of us will take one in, and, even if 
the police put seals on the doors of the chapels, the Office 
will be recited in some room or other, in one of the houses.”’ 

““T hope to God it will be so !” cried Durtal, as he rose 
to take his leave. 

“What ! You are surely not going yet? Why, it isn’t 
even four.” 

“Yes, we have talked such a long while that it is close 
upon Vespers. Don’t you hear the first bell ? ” 

“Vespers ? ’’ said M. Lampre, with a stern glance at his 
niece; ‘‘ why, so it is. And you dare to wear white 
ribbons on your hat and a tie of the same colour? What 
about the holy Liturgy ? ”’ 

“Why,” replied his niece in amazement, “ to-day is a 
simple, and the Office is of our Lady, so that the 
colour is white.” 

““T beg your pardon, the Vespers are halved ; they are 
like ice-creams, half white and half green. In the Ordo 
you will see that, from the Little Chapter, they are ‘ of the 
following day,’ z.e., of the ninth Sunday after Whitsun, 
that is, green. A liturgist of your calibre ought to know 
that the tabernacle-veil is changed halfway through the 
service. Hence at that moment you ought to put on green 
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ribbons and a green tie! I hope you have them handy, so 
as to be able to change.”’ 

“That is his revenge,” laughed Durtal, “ for your 
wanting him to part with his Montrachet and Pouilly.” 

“ But Pll pay him back yet !” said Mlle. de Garambois. 

“Tf M. Lampre manages to keep the monks here, you 
won’t pay him back at all ; on the contrary, we shall all of 
us bless him.” 

‘“Yes, indeed,’ she replied, as she put on her’hat; 
“for I simply couldn’t abide this place without the daily 
Office, and I would rather follow in the wake of the 
monastery if it migrates to Belgium.” 

‘““ She is quite capable of doing so,”’ grunted her uncle, 
as he put on his overcoat to go with her to Vespers. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Tr is here at Dijon that Dutch sculpture is to be seen in 
allits glory,” thought Durtal as he walked round the Well 
of Moses, which he had again come to look at, in the 
Lunatic Asylum built on the site of the old Champmol 
Chartreuse, about ten minutes’ walk from the station. 

This establishment—which one could visit without any 
need of meeting the patients—would have been an ideal 
refuge for the dreamer if only he could have sat down 
quietly in front of this Well without always being dogged 
by the attendant, who waited whilst one looked at the 
sculptures, anxious to shut the railing that encloses them, 
and to show one the shortest way out. 

Dijon, usually so hospitable, was unbearable here. 

So, when he had gazed his fill upon this masterpiece of 
Sluter and his pupils, Durtal walked away, still meditating 
on it, to the delightful Botanical Gardens, alongside the 
railway-line to Plombiéres. 

Seen in the morning sunlight, the leaves of the tall trees 
in the grounds of the Asylum were flecked with gold. 
Light and shade abounded, and, on the way to the Well, 
a close-set hedge of cypress trees filled the air with a faint, 
resinous perfume, 

In a lonely courtyard stood the monument erected by 
command of Philippe le Hardi, by Claus Sluter, with the 
assistance of the most skilful artists of the time. 

The structure stood in the Well itself, by the water of 
which it was surrounded; it rested on a hexagonal 
pedestal on the sides of which were statues of the six 
prophets who foretold the Passion of Christ; above this 
was a platform supported by six weeping angels. 
Formerly on this platform there was a Calvary, some 
fragments of which were still preserved in the town 
museum. 

The whole was covered by an enormous wire cage, roofed 
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in at the top, while, round the edge of the wall, was a 
wooden flooring and a railing, over which one could look 
down at the stagnant water in which the moss-grown base 
of the pedestal stood. 

On this sort of balcony a good view could be obtained 
of the life-size statues of the prophets hewn out of 
blocks of stone; the statues had been painted by 
Malouel, but the flight of ages had now reduced them to 
their natural dull, greyish hue. : 

The most arresting of these statues, the one that 
instantly impressed you by its vehemence, was that of 
Moses. 

Wrapped in a mantle whose folds were as supple as 
those of real cloth, he grasped with one hand the Tables 
of the Law and with the other a scroll on which was the 
verse of Exodus, “‘ The whole assembly of the congregation 
of Israel shall kill the lamb in the evening.” 

The head was enormous, with long hair, the forehead 
bulging and wrinkled in angular lines above the eyes, 
which had a hard, wicked, almost insolent look; 
the beard was parted, flowing down in two huge 
waves over his breast; the nose was like an eagle’s 
beak and the mouth was imperious and_ pitiless. 
Peering forth from its wild-beast’s mane, the face 
looked utterly relentless; it was the face of a stern 
judge and a despot; the face of a bird of prey; Moses 
seemed to be listening to the faltering excuses of the 
guilty tribes, readier to punish than to pardon this Hebrew 
rabble which he well knew to be capable of treachery and 
everything shameful. 

This figure of the tempest about to break had an aspect 
almost super-human, far excelling in eloquence and lofty 
bearing that other Moses created by Michael Angelo less 
than a century later; the latter was also a horned Moses, 
with a beard like a river-god ; but it is merely a colossus, 
robust and majestic indeed, but top-heavy and empty. 

But unfortunately Sluter’s Moses was the only figure in 
the group that rose above mere realism. It stood on a 
higher plane than the other statues, which, admirable in 
their way, had nothing to lift them out of the common. 
Of these the most typical was that of King David, which 
suffered all the more by being juxtaposed to Moses. 
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He wore a crown; had long, curly hair, and a beard 
divided under the chin into two tufts ; one hand rested on 
a lyre and the other held a phylactery on which were the 
words: ‘‘ They have pierced my hands and feet; they 
have numbered all my bones.” 

This David had the placid features of some worthy, 
fair-haired Dutchman, the puffy middle-class face of a man 
fed on smoked ham and sauerkraut and fattened with 
strong ale. Sucha figure might well have served Jordaens 
as a model for his drinking King. The expression of the 
face is dull rather than distressed, sleepy rather than 
dreamy. Asa northerner’s portrait this statue is perfect ; 
it shows him as a wealthy, rather supercilious person, one 
who knows better how to handle a tankard than a lyre ; 
but as a portrait of David the Psalmist it is wholly 
unsatisfying. 

The Prophet Jeremiah, placed next to him, looks more 
serious and collected. Wearing a hood, clean-shaven, 
with a hooked nose and with eyes shut, he holds in his 
right hand a wide-opened book, and in the left a banderole 
with the inscription: ‘“‘ All ye who pass by, behold and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto mine.” 

The face is more thoughtful than sad ; it might be that 
of one of the monks of the Chartreuse of Champmol who, 
no doubt, servedas a model; at all events, it is that of a 
priest in the act of meditating. It must have been taken 
from life and is obviously a striking likeness ; but what has 
this peaceful monk or priest to do with Jeremiah, whose 
life of trial and sorrow is supposed to foretell the sufferings 
of Christ ? 

The same question might be asked with regard to 
Zachariah, who wears a weird hood that suggests the 
capital of a pillar or a pie. In a lackadaisical way he 
droops his head which might be that of a vine-dresser ; his 
upper lip is shaven, but he wears a flowing beard; surely 
enough, such an old man must have come from behind a 
counter, for we can just imagine him getting ready his 
barrels and casks to send them to the wine-shops ; trial 
and suffering had ennobled this tradesman’s face of his, 
yet it still is reminiscent of the wine-merchant. Was it 
really the inscription on his parchment scroll: ‘‘ They 
weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver,’’ that caused 
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him such distress? Judging by appearances, he would 
seem to be lamenting the loss of a vintage rather than the 
death of the Word. 

Different again is Daniel, his neighbour, who sternly 
points to his phylactery, on which is written, ‘‘ After sixty 
weeks Christ shall be slain.” He stands there, as though 
arguing angrily with those who disbelieve him. In this 
silent group, he alone speaks ; he is assertive, not in the 
least tearful; clearly he had been a quick-tempered 
Burgundian, impatient of contradiction. He wears a 
loose turban, a robe and girdle, and his splendid mantle is 
elaborately embroidered. We see him in profile ; his nose 
is like a bill-hook, his hair is wavy, and his beard curled 
into little knobs. He might be a lawyer or well-to-do 
merchant, or, perhaps, the inn-keeper who bought 
Zachariah’s wines. 

Lastly, Isaiah serves to show, equally with, if not more 
than the others, how absolutely unlike the statues are to the 
persons whom they are supposed to represent. Isaiah 
appears to be some old Jew; a Rabbi of the Judengasse, a 
patriarch of the Ghetto. He has around, bald head, a 
wrinkled brow and deeply-furrowed cheeks ; his nose is 
sharp, his beard forked, and his long moustache droops like 
aChinaman’s. With heavy-lidded half-closed eyes he faces 
you sadly. He has a book under one arm, and carries a 
scroll in the other on which are the words: ‘“‘ He is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 

At no period has there been evolved from stone an image 
more impressive or more life-like ; but here the same 
question again confronts you: Is there the remotest 
resemblance between this sad, weary octogenarian and the 
Old Testament Evangelist, the hasty, scolding Isaiah ? 

With the exception of the Moses, whose grand, leonine 
aspect really does hit off that extraordinary man, Sluter’s 
other prophets only portray a famished Gambrinus, a 
Carthusian or a priest, a vine-dresser, a shop-keeper or 
a Jew. 

As Durtal walked round them, an explanation occurred 
to him: Clearly these personages fail to tally with teirh 
predictions; the events they foretell fail to move the 
features of these heralds of the future; now, why? 
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Surely becausé*Claus Sluter wished it to be so. These 
faces of his express concern, and that is all; they are 
uneasy, but the angels above them weep ; in fact, in this 
work it is the angels who are made to figure as “‘ weepers”’ 
or mourners, and, if we look closer, we may perceive the 
motives for this arrangement. 

The prophets foresaw the Passion of the Messiah, so far 
as God allowed them to see it, and each of them repeats 
only the detail of which knowledge was vouchsafed. Thus 
one prophet completes the other, God having willed to 
grant to each a different vision instead of permitting one 
to see the whole. They must have been appalled by the 
knowledge that this unruly people whom they were com- 
manded to warn and rebuke, would commit the most 
awful of crimes by crucifying Christ. Yet, when once the 
prophet had received and published among the tribes the 
Messianic revelation given him, he lived in the present, 
like other men; the future events, which he had not 
actually viewed with his own eyes, but which had only 
been perceived dimly in the Divine light, naturally would 
not be to him a perpetual cause for tears. So Sluter, 
perhaps, was right in not depicting them in a state of 
boundless grief, and in preferring that this grief should be 
manifested by the angels who, though they cannot them- 
selves see into the future, have yet a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge than human beings, and, in any case, 
are independent of time and space. 

Another point to be cleared up is to determine which 
of these sculptures were executed by his helpers. Besides 
Claus de Werve, who, as we know, carved the Angels, 
several sculptors worked under his orders, Hennequin de 
Prindale, Rogier de Westerhen, Pierre Aplemain, Vuille- 
quin Semont, to cite four whose names occur to me. 
Another, called Jean Hulst, seems to have been responsible 
for the foliage on the capitals. To what extent did they 
contribute towards completing the figures of the Well ? 

According to the accounts of the Champmol Chartreuse, 
preserved in the archives of the Céte d'Or, it appears that 
Claus de Werve and Hennequin de Prindale sculptured 
certain portions of the statues of the Prophets. 

But which portions were these? Did they execute 
the decorative, ornamental part of the work? If so, one 
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must admit that they were the most amazing craftsmen 
of their kind; for the embroidered harps on David’s 
mantle, the festoons, the leaves, and Greek crosses which 
trim those of Daniel and Isaiah ; the carved buckles of their 
belts, the books held by Jeremiah and Isaiah, with their 
leaves of stone as flexible as leaves of vellum, and their 
elaborate binding—all this work is done with a skill that 
is simply marvellous. Never in the art of sculpture have 
accessories been more cleverly wrought or more carefully 
rendered. 

But nothing proves that these artists confined themselves 
to still-life, and had not a hand, too, in fashioning the figure, 
The name of Sluter stands for all, and, failing more precise 
information, the glory goes to him alone and not to his 
humbler fellow-craftsmen. 

At any rate, they were not mere workmen, but real 
artists, for, after Sluter’s death, one of them, Claus de 
Werve, became sculptor in ordinary to the Duke, and it 
was he who completed the tomb of Philippe le Hardi, 
which had been begun by de Marville and Sluter and is 
now in the town museum. This last work took him five 
years and he, in his turn, obtained the lion’s share of 
glory, though, he too, was helped by other sculptors. 

“It is strange,” murmured Durtal to himself, ‘“ how 
this Sluter, who lived at the end of the fourteenth century, 
gives us a taste of the Renaissance long before the death 
of the Middle Ages. His art is strangely in advance of 
the ideas of his century. If he no longer had the mystical 
conception of the image-makeis of former centuries, if he 
discarded their haggard faces, their priestly poses, and their 
slender, ascetic figures sheathed in stiff garments, he gave 
us, in exchange, attitudes that were less constrained and 
faces more like those of ordinary human beings ;_ his hand- 
ling of drapery was more supple and, above all, he showed a 
gift of observation and a power of breathing life into his 
work, which make him rank among the greatest artists 
of alltime. He was certainly a pious man, for he ended his 
days in a cloister, and yet his art shows only a superficial, 
conventional sort of piety. His portraits are those of 
persons who were more interested in their own affairs 
than in those of God; his prophets are prophets of the 
market-place and of the fireside; his work was not the 
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outcome of prayer, nor does it prompt people to pray 
before it; and that is where this sculpture falls short, 
when one views it from the standpoint from which it 
claims to be judged. If Sluter had not presented these 
figures to us as Biblical characters, if he had used them. to 
adorn some secular monument and had simply labelled 
them as shopkeepers, priests and aldermen, then one 
could not but admire wholeheartedly the great talent 
of this man. 

“Had the Calvary, which formerly stood on the top, a 
more religious feeling? I doubt it,’ continued Durtal. 
“Among the fragments which I saw at the museum was 
the head of Christ; artistically it is correct, devotional 
in conception and pathetic, but it is not over-earthly 
or divine, and, as for the Virgin, now over the doorway of 
the chapel close by, she looks like an angry woman, ready 
to whip a child for crying. 

“Tam not going to believe that this Virgin is bya man 
who, even if he lacked the mystical feeling, nevertheless 
could show us the epic grandeur of a Moses ; he could never 
have conceived so false and vulgar a type of Virgin ! 

“No, what I prefer is the little Madonna of the fading 
fresco on the walls of Notre Dame at Dijon. After all, 
it seems to me that the real sense of the Divine is neither 
here nor at the museum, but rather in those painted 
prayers seen in that church. 

“Yes, I know I am a bother,” he said as he looked at 
the porter, who was jingling his bunch of keys as a broad 
hint, ‘““ You don’t care a fig for Sluter or Claus de Werve, 
though you got by heart their names in order to repeat 
them to tourists ; but you ought at least bear in mind that 
these good Dutchmen are putting another half-franc into 
your pocket, for it is they who now, from beyond the grave, 
prompt me to give you your tip, and that’s only right after 
all, for nowadays we have to pay for everything, even for 
dreaming.” 

So saying, he left the Asylum. 

He walked slowly towards the Botanical Garden which 
had been enlarged so as to take in the whole of the old 
Promenade de ]’Arquebuse. It was a charming spot, 
with secluded paths, high trees, flower-beds and green lawns 
that were starred with daisies and buttercups, 
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The hornbeams reminded him of La Trappe of Notre Dame 
de l’Atre, and the stone benches against the eighteenth- 
century house that fronted the garden, recalled the old 
plantation at the Luxembourg. 

In the morning, nurse-maids were wont to do their 
knitting near a huge poplar, whose hollow trunk formed a 
wooden grotto. This tree, which used to figure in old 
views of Dijon, was a mere shell looking like the gnarled 
hide of an elephant, encircled by bandages, with cast-iron 
stays, and propped up with crutches. 

Here and there priests were reading their breviaries, 
and gardeners were wheeling about barrow-loads of flowers. 
Near the edges of the flower-beds one caught the scent 
of the iris, like honey and of freshly cut grass, but now and 
again this sugary perfume was swept away by the breeze 
which brought with it the pungent odour of the Bohemian 
olive of which there were specimens at the other end of 
the Garden—just three or four trees, with inky-black 
~ stems, silvery leaves and golden blossoms. The smell 
reminded one of over-ripe melons, stale strawberries, 
with a touch of linseed poultice. 

Before sitting down Durtal strolled along the paths 
between the groups of trees. Among the conifers he noticed 
the blue cedar, various kinds of larches, pine trees, the 
wood of which is almost white, though the needles are 
nearly black. In the beds were salmon-pink roses, pale 
tea roses, and others the colour of sulphur; there was the 
Tribulus or Malta Cross, of the colour of bichromate of 
potassium, and splendid bushes of monk’s-hood, with dark 
foliage and blossoms like turquoises, turquoises from which 
every trace of white has been removed. 

“Yes,” thought Durtal, ‘‘ the monk’s-hood is a botanical 
turquoise, only of a purer shade of blue; nowadays the 
plant is a boon to actors whose overstrained vocal cords 
it soothes ; yet our ancestors hated it, believed it to be 
the product of the foam of Cerberus and called it the most 
deadly of poisons and the swiftest in taking effect. But 
here, at least, by way of contrast, we have something of 
less evil repute, and ‘ monastic’ as well,’ he continued, 
as he turned to look at a plant with sprays of whitest 
blossoms, rising like fountains, and crimson stems which 
bore great leaves of dark green. ‘‘ That is rhubarb, the 
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sour and stimulating rhubarb, called by the French the 
plant of the monks, because so much used by the monkish 
pharmacists whose favourite remedy it was. As a matter 
of fact, Father Philogone Miné used to give away quantities 
of it in powder or made up in pills, to the peasants of Val- 
des-Saints, when they complained of feeling unwell or 
run down. 

‘As for those beggars over there, they can’t pretend 
to such honour; indeed, their ugliness makes them fit 
to be classed with those plants of ill omen that flourish in 
forest glades, where witches in medieval days held their 
revels.”” This speech was addressed to a row of fleshy- 
looking plants standing in pots in a corner. 

Some were like bristly racquets or the lobes of giant ears 
covered with bristles ; others were serpentine in shape, 
while others again hung down like the flabby unshaven 
cheeks of old men and others were like battledores or 
@alettes ; and, in the sun, their colours were horrible, 
mouldy green, jaundiced yellow, muddy violet, faded rose ; 
some being brown like decayed toad-stools or damp cocoa. 

Though this exhibition of monstrosities amused him 
for a while, that morning he was obsessed by the sculpture 
of the Well, and, above all, by Claus Sluter, whose 
personality haunted him. So he left these cacti and, 
sitting down on a vacant bench, he sought to recollect 
those few details which he had read concerning this artist. 

He was known to have been born in the Netherlands, 
and may even, like his nephew Claus de Werve, have been 
a native of Hatheim in Holland. He settled in Burgundy, 
and, in 1384, he entered as a sculptor the studio of Jean de 
Marville, master image-maker to the Duke. After 
Marville’s death in 1389, he inherited his teacher’s title, 
worked at the tomb of Philippe le Hardi and adorned the 
gateway of the Chartreuse and the Well of Moses besides 
making various statues for the chateaux of Germolles 
and Rouvres. 

What kind of man was he? Are we to agree with 
M. Cyprien Monget, who, in his scholarly book on the 
Chartreuse of Dijon, thinks that Sluter was a man whom 
it was hard to please and who was never satisfied, basing 
his argument on the fact that he was always repairing 
and altering the house allotted to him by the Duke, and 
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that he was given to changing his workmen as one changes 
a shirt? M. Monget may be right, yet in defence of the 
other side it should be mentioned that the reports of the 
architects prove the house in question to have been in 
a sad state of dilapidation, and, as regards the workmen 
whom he imported from Flanders and Holland into a 
land of vineyards where wine was cheap, it is not at all 
unlikely that they may at times have been unmanageable. 

After all, we know very little indeed about his mode of 
life or his character ; but it is safe to say that, sometimes, 
his ideas were rather singular; a receipt from the bailiwick 
of Dijon informs us that he ordered from a goldsmith 
a pair of spectacles with which to ornament the nose of 
his statue of Jeremiah. One can only wonder what 
he intended by giving such an appendage to one of the 
prophets of the Bible. It were better to look upon this as 
a touch of eccentricity, rather than to believe that he only 
wanted to make more life-like his portrait of the Carthusian 
or curé who evidently served him as a model, for this 
would be proof absolute of a crude naturalism, of a want of 
understanding and of indifference to the religious subject 
with which he had set himself to deal. 

If we know but little of his earlier life, we are more fully 
informed of his last days. Even before he had finished 
all the work commissioned by the Duke, he retired and 
went to live at the Augustinian Abbey of St. Etienne in 
Dijon, where, after a stay of two years, he died in 1405. 

The contract drawn up between himself and Brother 
Robert de Beaubigney, Doctor in Canon Law and Abbot 
of this monastery, is to be found among the Departmental 
Archives of the Céte d’Or, and gives a good idea of 
Sluter’s mode of life in his closing days. 

For the sum of forty gold francs, half of which was paid 
in advance, the monastery gave him, for life, the use of a 
room and a cellar for himself and a servant. Every 
Sunday he was entitled to twenty-eight little loaves, or 
rolls, or four every day, at his choice, also to wine, one 
pint and a half Dijon measure; on special days and 
feast days when the Canons Regular had ampler meals 
he was to be allowed a Canon’s portion. He was free to 
have his meals in his room, or in the town, or in the refec- 
tory with the monks, but, in the last case, he had to bring 
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his own bread-and wine and be satisfied with the ordinary 
food of the Community, “‘ Without any other pittance or 
provision.” 

Lastly, according to the terms of the contract, he became 
the feudal vassal of the Abbot and his monastery, he was 
also granted a part in the Masses, prayers and orisons of 
the said monastery, to which, in turn, he granted a part 
in the merit of his own prayers and orisons. 

In short, he was just an oblate in an Augustinian 
Abbey. He lived there, he took his meals there when he 
liked, and he was free to work as it suited him and to 
leave the cloister to superintend his studios, which were 
established in some old stables of the Duke. 

All this makes one think of those “ Brothers of the 
Common Life,’ who, at that same period, prospered in 
Holland; they, too, had been placed by their Founders, 
Gerard and Radewyns, under the Rule of St. Augustine. 
Their little lay settlement at Deventer was made up of 
scholars and artists, who copied and illuminated manu- 
scripts, occupied themselves with religious art and, at 
fixed hours, met together to pray. 

“That was just what the oblatehood should be,”’ said 
Durtal to himself. ‘‘ As Dom Felletin well says, there is 
no need to broaden it into a Third Order, which it isn’t, 
at least in the strict sense of the word. Modern Third 
Orders are excellent in their way, they, perhaps, contain 
the germ of a new sort of monachism, and, for their 
purposes, they suffice. But the oblates, being Benedic- 
tines, have to sanctify themselves by Liturgical means ; 
beyond this, they can have only one aim in view, viz., 
to revive Catholic Art which has fallen so low. At 
first sight it might seem that this task is more appro- 
priate to the monks themselves, but the fact is that 
the monasteries will never get many monks from the ranks 
of the artists, for, with the lengthy services, sustained 
work is impossible. Hence, artistic work can be carried 
out only by entrusting it to laymen, who conform to certain 
ritual exercises, but who are free, and live outside the 
cloister. 

“Yes, that is the true life of the oblate, as it was lived in 
the remote past, and such is the life that I myself lead at 
Val-des-Saints, But we are now within measurable distance 
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of the end of this life, for the monks are leaving France ; 
Father Felletin’s plans and mine have all fallen through ; 
hence, we must either renounce this form of secular monk- 
hood, or else so transform it, that, while preserving its 
medieval character, it may adapt itself to the needs of 
our time. 

‘Can this be done? I think it can, if the oblates are 
able to carry on alone under the spiritual direction of one 
or two Fathers whom a kindly Abbot may see his way to 
leave behind to continue this work in France. 

“Obviously it won’t be easy to get members for this 
institution. To keep it in working order, many things 
will be needed—first and foremost, artists who are both 
pious and talented. Where are they tobe found? Ican’t 
say; but if none are forthcoming, it rests with God to 
create them, and if there are some, but scattered here and 
there in obscure corners of towns, to group them together. 
Then it will be necessary to form a sort of small monastic 
settlement, as there will be no more monasteries to which 
oblates might attach themselves ; they will require a sanc- 
tuary of their own, where, to a certain extent, they can 
follow the Office of the Church. But for this to succeed, 
certain precautions would have to be taken. 

“Thus, to avoid the disadvantages of a life in common 
and the gossip which is an unceasing source of trouble 
and disturbance, it would be necessary for each oblate to 
occupy a little house of his own, like those of the 
Carthusians, the only recluses who, since their foundation, 
have never needed reforming; so wisely and cleverly 
devised was their régime of solitude. 

‘‘This Carthusian Rule indeed prescribes silence and 
isolation, but at the same time it provides relief by the 
recital of the Office in church and, on certain fixed days, 
by meals eaten in common in the refectory and also by 
walks called in Carthusian phraseology ‘ Spatiamenta.’ 

“Now, evidently there is no question of our following 
the Rule of St. Bruno, a Rule which is far too severe and 
too engrossing for laymen who don’t wish to fast perpet- 
ually, or to rise in the night, or to live in a monastery. The 
Carthusian spirit differs wholly from ours. But we might 
well adopt, in a yet milder and yet more extended form, its 
system of solitude, whilst in all other matters following 
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the Rule of St. Benedict in its widest interpretation. 
In other words, our settlement would consist, not in one 
building, but in many little houses ; our life would be less 
conventual and more personal ; we should be free to go 
and come, and the time-table of the Office would be revised 
and curtailed so as to allow for uninterrupted work. 

“This would be no innovation, as some might think; 
on the contrary, it would almost amount to a return to 
primeval monachism, when each monk lived in a separate 
hut and only met the others in church for prayers. It takes 
us back to the conventual parish like that of Agaunum in 
the Valois, which, in the sixth century, was ruled by 
St. Severinus: The system would be a mixed one, slightly 
Carthusian and very much Benedictine ; for those who 
want comparisons, it would be of the type of those settle- 
ments of béguines so common in Belgium ; an agglomera- 
tion of tiny houses, each inhabited by a lay-sister, where 
everybody assembles in a chapel when the bell is rung 
for service. 

“ Ah,” sighed Durtal, ‘““ how can you help longing for 
such a life in God in which the Liturgy leads up to prayer 
coloured by Art, when, at Ghent or Bruges, you enter 
those tiny towns within the town and feel their 
peace and calm; those charming béguinages that smile 
at you, with their cheerful fronts, their walls sometimes 
in red brick, sometimes whitewashed, their steep roofs, 
their window-frames painted the green that Veronese 
loved, and behind the window bright-coloured blinds or 
flimsy curtains, and their doors opening on to large lawns 
with rows of elm-trees, and paths that lead to the old 
church where the sisters kneel in prayer with arms 
extended, 

‘There could be no more restful places than these, and 
at the same time more inspiring for a painter or a writer 
sea for God’s glory desired to produce a picture or a 

ook.” 

Still dreaming, Durtal briefly summarized for himself 
the statutes of such retreats. On entering, the béguine had 
to promise obedience to the Superior, the “‘ great lady ” as 
she is called, and to pledge herself strictly to observe the 
Rules ; she had to undergo a two years’ novitiate before being 
definitely received, but she bound herself by no vow and 
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might leave the enclosure when she wished ; she also had 
to show that she had a yearly income of one hundred and 
ten francs, with the help of which, supplemented by her 
work, she provided for her needs. She wore a sort of 
nun’shabit and was obliged to attend certain services and 
also be home before nightfall ; that was about all. 

“Yes,” thought Durtal, “but these little sheep-folds 
never thrive save in the Northern Europe. Nowadays 
they flourish only in Belgium and Holland; in France 
there is not a single one. 

“As to why? Noone knows. Possibly the less ebullient 
temperament, the good sense, the calm yet deep religious 
feeling, and the love of home of the Northern races may 
explain this anomaly. Even in the Middle Ages, in the 
ages of faith, we do not hear of the presence of such 
establishments in the south. Such settlements, whose 
origin dates trom the end of the twelfth century, throve 
only in the north, the west, the east and also in the centre. 
There were plenty at Cologne, at Liibeck and Hamburg, 
also in Flanders, while in France they abounded, but south 
of the Loire they stop. 

“In an article on the Paris béguines, M. Léon le Grand 
gives a list of houses of this sort, but can find none in 
the south. He mentions those in Picardy, at Laon, 
Amiens, Noyon, Beauvais, Abbeville, Condé and St. 
Quentin ; in the east, at Reims, St. Nicholas du Port, and 
at Chalons; in the west,at Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Chartres, 
Orléans and Tours; in the environs of Paris, at Crépy, 
Melun and Sens; finally, in Paris itself, where St. Louis the 
King founded one in the parish of St. Paul. 

‘“‘This settlement, which differed but slightly from the 
contemporary ones at Bruges and Ghent, fell into ruins 
after two centuries, owing to lack of members ; in 1471, 
for instance, there were only two. Since then I know of 
only one attempt to revive such sisterhoods, and that a 
recent one. In 1855, an Abbé de Soubeiran tried to found 
such a house at Castelnaudary on the model of the Belgian 
ones, but his plan came to nothing. Evidently he had not 
realized that the soil of Languedoc was in no wise suited 
to this variety of conventual plant, for, to flourish, it needs 
silence and shade. 

“Yet it seems to me that this semi-monastic system, 
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followed by women, might be followed by men with a good 
chance of success. 

“One can easily picture the setting in some big city like 
Paris. A settlement like those already established for 
sculptors and painters on the Boulevard Arago or in the 
Rue de Bagneux, for instance, with roadways bright with 
blossom, and with little houses and studies on either side ; 
it would be easy to have at the back common rooms and 
anoratory ; the whole would suggest a miniature monastery, 
a little béguinage, or an institute of lay Benedictines. 

‘But Benedictine it would have to be, for the Order of 
St. Benedict, unlike many others, admits artists; his 
Rule expressly states this ; moreover, this work would be 
the logical outgrowth of the Office, the natural outcome of 
the intention of serving God with splendour. This work 
would be a thoroughly Benedictine, or, better still, a 
Cluniac one. 

“But, will modern Benedictines help to carry it out? 
Can they do so? That is another question. Not that, 
for a moment, I hold with the theories of M. Lampre, who 
thinks that the good Fathers would be profoundly annoyed 
if they saw mere laymen, secular monks, doing a work of 
which they themselves were incapable. To think such a 
thing is to ascribe to the sons of St. Benedict sentiments 
which they certainly don’t share and to do them a great 
injustice. Besides, did they not, of old, encourage 
authors like Bulteau, the oblate of St. Germain des Prés, 
who left behind a history of the Order and also a history 
of Eastern monachism? There is no reason for thinking 
that the Solesmes Congregation would be more narrow- 
minded or more stick-in-the-mud than its ancestor, 
St. Maur. But if, owing to difficulties that may be created 
by its exile, the Congregation were chary about claiming 
its heritage of Art, or if it were unable to provide from its 
staff a monk fitted to organize and direct the oblates, 
plainly then the only course would be to proceed without 
its help. 

‘After all, when one thinks it over, the oblates, such as 
I imagine them, might come into being and grow without 
the help ofits monasteries, if it had at its head a priest fond 
of mysticism and of the Liturgy, eloquent enough to 
explain them and their bearings to his hearers, and, above 
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all, of so saintly a character that his direction would never 
be called in question but would be accepted without a 
murmur by all. 

‘“‘He might also affiliate himself as an oblate to some 
French or foreign Benedictine monastery, and occasional 
help from a monk would then be sufficient to teach 
Psalmody, deportment and chanting, so as to imprint on 
the oblates, at the very outset, the special monastic 
stamp of the Order. : 

“Itis not there that the difficulty lies, but in the choice 
of the priest who, in default of a monk, is to be entrusted 
with the steering of the ship. Well, the Almighty will 
certainly provide one if He desires that a place in His 
Church should be filled which has remained empty for 
centuries. 

‘For the odd thing is that work of every kind is being 
undertaken, save that of Art, for God’s sake. The various 
Congregations share among themselves the other branches 
of labour, except that only one. 

“The Jesuits, Franciscans, Redemptorists, Dominicans 
and others preach, give missions and retreats; others 
keep schools ; others, like the Sulpiciens and the Lazaristes 
manage seminaries. Others, again, take care of the sick, 
or, like the Carthusians and the Cistercians, make repara- 
tion for the evil and sin that is in the world ; finally, others, 
like the Benedictines of the Congregation of France, 
devote themselves especially to the service of the Liturgy 
and to praising God. 

“But not one of these Congregations—not even the 
Benedictines to whom it belongs by right—has sought to 
revive the succession of religious art, that, with the 
passing of Cluny, seems to have fallen into abeyance.” 

“Yes, I know,” continued Durtal after a pause, as he 
proceeded to roll a cigarette, ‘‘ people will say : ‘ Of what 
use is Art? Is it not superfluous, something like dessert 
after dinner?’ Still, why shouldn’t: we offer this to 
Christ ? Since the Reformation, and even earlier, they 
deprived Him of this; would it not be fitting to give it 
Him again ? 

“ After all, if one looks at it even from a merely practical 
point of view, it would show great ignorance to deny the 
power of Art. In the Middle Ages, mysticism and the 
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Liturgy relied tpon Art as their surest auxiliary ; in those 
days Art was the favourite daughter of the Church, her 
interpreter, charged with the expression of her thoughts 
and with their revelations in Cathedral porches and 
altar-screens. 

“Tt was Art that brought the Gospel home to the massses 
and lit the flame of their enthusiasm; it was Art that 
made them kneel in joyful prayer at the foot of the crib 
or caused them to sob at the sight of the weeping groups 
on the Calvaries ; Art again, which, on Easter Day made 
them ecstatically adore the newly-risen Christ leaning on 
His gardener’s spade and smiling at Magdalene; or, 
which, on Ascension Day, made them hail with joy their 
Saviour as He ascended Heavenwards with His pierced 
Hand raised to bless them. 

“But how far off allthis seems ! Alas ! how forsaken, 
how bloodless the Church is since she lost her interest in 
Art, and since Art knows her no more. She has lost her 
best form of propaganda, her surest means of defence. 
Now that she is assailed on every side, surely she ought to 
implore the Almighty to send her artists whose works 
would certainly bring about more conversions and earn her 
more support than the empty old songs which her priests 
in their pulpits din into the ears of their long-suffering 
congregations. 

“ Religious art, dead though it be, can be revived; and, 
if Benedictine oblates have a mission, it is to create it 
anew and bring it to a high level. 

“It goes without saying, that, to succeed, certain con- 
ditions are called for. First of all we may take it that such 
a scheme has the sanction of the Most High ; on the human 
side, it is also clear that only in Paris or its neighbourhood 
would an institution of this character have any hope of 
succeeding, for the men of letters, scholars, historians, 
draughtsmen, painters, sculptors and architects, who 
would take up their abode in the oblates’ houses, would 
have to be in touch with the publishers and merchants 
and to be near to the great libraries and museums. Life 
would also have to be so arranged that each could attend to 
his own business and be free to work, without his day 
being continually broken by the Office. The order of the 
day would be easy to fix up :—Prayer and Mass early in 
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the morning, then free-time till vespers at five or six p.m. 
for those who are able to attend and, finally, Compline 
for everybody in the evening. 

“Yet I am not blind to the fact, that, just because 
such a work is a work of reformation, it may well incur 
general hatred; yet, though it be scoffed at and mis- 
represented, I cannot but believe that it will one day 
come into being, for there can be no doubt that there is 
room for such a work; so many people are waiting for 
it, longing for it; people who, by reason of their occupation, 
or state of health, or way of life, cannot actually enter 
monastic institutions; hence God will surely establish 
a haven of mercy, a port of anchorage for souls who long 
for a quasi-monastic life, who yearn to live apart from © 
the world, and to work near Him and for Him, in peace. 

“These are but day-dreams,” said Durtal to himself, 
as, looking at his watch, he turned his steps towards the 
station ; “‘ this is scarcely the time, I must confess, to 
think of founding such a home of common life, when the 
Chambers are madly bent on exterminating all religious 
brotherhoods and all the Orders. 

“ And yet,” he continued, ‘its very inopportuneness 
makes it, in away, opportune. Just think it out: lammore 
and more convinced that the Communities Bill will not 
be repealed for many a year. What then becomes of the 
Benedictines when banished from France? Will they 
have sufficient spiritual stamina to endure such exile? 
Ihopeso. Will they be able to find recruits abroad where 
other abbeys of the same Order already exist ? I doubt it. 
Even supposing that they do not die out for lack of 
resources, the Houses of the Solesmes Congregation will 
be condemned to vegetate without any hope of making 
progress, and, finally, to die a natural death. In any case, 
the Benedictine spirit is bound to disappear from France, 
unless by some underhand means we contrive to keep it 
alive. Such an expedient, such underhand means, can be 
found in the institution of oblates. But I wonder, will the 
Benedictines, for the honour of their Patriarch, adopt this 
last resource ? 

‘‘T hope so; moreover, I cannot see that the Government 
has power to oppose such a scheme. No law can prevent 
artists from hiring quarters in a settlement fitted up for 
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the purpose, nor from living there as they please, nor 
from meeting there at certain times to discuss Art, or 
to pray—in a word, from doing just what they like. They 
are not priests, they have a recognized civil profession, 
they are bound by no vow, nor have they any outward 
monastic dress, as they wear the great scapular underneath 
their garments. Such an association would fall under the 
category of literary societies, for which no preliminary 
authorization is required. 

“One of the lodgers might even offer hospitality to 
a monk, dressed, if need be, as a secular priest, for law 
there is none to forbid a man entertaining a friend; and 
in such wise the institution would be fairly launched. 

‘“ While wishing that such fair dreams may be realized, 
I agree with M. Lampre in hoping that our Abbot will 
have some of his monks here. Of course, it will be very 
dismal; it will be a meagre Office that we shall hear, 
but, at any rate, as long as Mass and Vespers are chanted 
every day, we oblates will manage to pull along. Besides, 
I have no other choice,’”’ he sighed as he got into the train, 
“unless I leave Val-des-Saints, which only means returning 
to Paris, and that is a place to which I don’t want to go.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE Feast of the Assumption was over. Ever since 
dawn the Pontifical Office had been going on with all the 
glory of the chant and all the power and splendour of the 
finest vestments. The church, now empty, exhaled 
the soothing perfume of stale incense and of burning wax 
which mingled with its natural odour of the tomb; the 
scent symbolized the sepulchre whence the Virgin rose to 
take her place beside Her Son, when she lightly mounted 
the cloudy causeway of Heaven, a shining figure attended 
by the throng of angels and saints who came to bid her 
welcome. 

All day the heat had been overwhelming. Benediction 
had been preceded by the solemn Procession which 
Louis XIII. instituted in memory of the consecration of 
his kingdom to our Lady, and Durtal, on reaching home, 
sat down in the shade of the great cedar tree in his garden. 

There he meditated upon the Festival which for him was 
a Festival of the Liberation from pain and the chief 
Festival of Our Blessed Lady. The day prompted him 
to contemplate the Madonna from a special point of view, 
for it brought him face to face with the dreadful problem 
of Painand Sorrow. Whatastrange part, great and yet 
limited, did Sorrow play in the life of the Virgin ! 

To attempt to understand the reason for the existence 
of sorrow, of this appalling Benefactress, one must go 
back to man’s beginning, to Eden, where Sorrow was 
born the moment Adam became conscious of sin. She 
was the first-born of Man’s work, and, ever since, she has 
pursued him upon earth, and, beyond the tomb, even to 
the very threshold of Paradise. 

She was the atoning daughter of Disobedience ; though 
Baptism wipes out the original stain, Sorrow it is unable 
to check; to the water of the Sacrament she adds the 
water of tears; she cleanses souls, as best she can, with 
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two substances borrowed from man’s own body, with 
water and blood. 

Hateful, and hated by all, she penalized generation after 
generation ; from father to son antiquity handed down 
hatred and fear of this torturer; Paganism, unable to 
understand her, has made of her an evil goddess whom 
prayers and gifts availed nothing to appease. 

For centuries she bore the burden of humanity’s curse, 
and, weary of seeing her work of reparation provoking 
only wrath and abuse, she, too, impatiently awaited the 
coming of the Messiah who should clear her reputation 
and remove the hateful stigma that was hers. 

She awaited Him as her Redeemer and also as her 
Betrothed, destined for her since the Fall; and for Him, 
accordingly, she reserved her passion, until then kept 
within bounds. For, from the time since her mission 
began, the tortures she had dealt out were comparatively 
tolerable. She had to curtail her grievous caresses to suit 
the proportions of mankind. She did not give free play to 
herself when dealing with those despairing ones who 
repulsed and reviled her, when they but felt her hovering 
near. 

Only on the God-Man did she lavish all that was most 
exquisite in her armoury. His capacity for suffering 
exceeded all that she had known. She crept towards Him 
on that awful night, when, alone, forsaken in a cave, 
He took upon Himself the sins of the world, and, having 
embraced Him, she gained a grandeur that was never hers 
tillthen. So terrible was she that at her touch He swooned. 
His Agony was His Betrothal to her. 

She filled His cup with the sole blandishments that were 
hers to offer—atrocious and super-human torments ; and 
as a faithful spouse she devoted herself to Him and 
never left him again till the end. Mary, and Magdalene, 
and the holy women, were not able to follow Him everywhere, 
but she accompanied him to the Pretorium, to Herod, to 
Pilate ; she counted up the thongs of the whips, she made 
sure that the thorns were prickly, that the gall was bitter, 
that the lancet and the nails were sharp. 

But when the supreme moment had come, when Mary 
and Magdalene and St. John stood weeping at the foot 
of the Cross, and Christ gave up the ghost, and the Church 
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came forth in floods of blood and water from the heart of 
the victim, that was the end. Christ, unmoved, escaped 
for ever from the embrace of Sorrow, but Sorrow was 
rehabilitated, redeemed, cleared for ever by His death. 

As much decried as had been the Messiah, in Him she 
was raised. Her mission was ratified and ennobled, 
and, henceforth, she was comprehensible to Christians ; 
until the end of time she was to be loved by souls appealing 
to her to help in the expiation of sin, and loved, too, in 
memory of the Passion of Christ. 

Sorrow had held the Son in her grip for some hours. 
Over the Mother her hold was longer, and in this longer 
possession lies the strange element. 

The Virgin was the one human creature whom, logically, 
she had no right to touch. The Immaculate Conception 
should have put Mary beyond her reach, and, having never 
sinned during her earthly life, she should have been unas- 
sailable, and exempt from the evil onslaughts of Sorrow. 

To dare to approach her, Sorrow required a special 
leave from God and the consent of the Mother herself, who, 
to be the more like unto her Son and to co-operate as far as 
she could in our Redemption, agreed to suffer at the foot 
of the cross the terrors of the final catastrophe. 

But in dealing with the Mother, Sorrow at the outset 
had not full scope. She indeed set her mark on Mary 
from the moment of the Annunciation when our Lady 
in the Divine light perceived the Tree of Golgotha. But, 
after that, Sorrow had to retire into the background. 
She saw the Nativity from afar, but could not make her 
way into the cave of Bethlehem. . Only at the Presentation 
in the Temple, at Simeon’s prophecy, did she leap 
from her ambush and planted herself in the Virgin’s 
breast. From that moment she took up her abode there, 
yet she was not unchallenged mistress, for another lodger, 
Joy, also dwelt there, the presence of Jesus bringing 
‘cheerfulness to His Mother’s soul. But after the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot, Sorrow had her revenge. She now ruled 
supreme and, from the fury of her onslaught, it might have 
been thought that our Lady had drained the cup to the 
last dreg. But is was not so. 

Mary’s excruciating grief at the Crucifixion had been 
preceded by the long-drawn anguish of the Trial; it 
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again was followed by another period of suspense, of 
sorrowful longing for the day when she should rejoin 
Her Son in Heaven, far removed from a world that had 
covered them both with shame. 

Thus, in the soul of the Virgin, there was, as it were, a 
sort of triptych. Sorrow, masterful, overwhelming, filled 
the centre panel of the Crucifixion, while, on either side, 
was the anguish of suspense, one of fear, the other of 
unfulfilled hope. 

Yet, for the Virgin there could be no going back. She 
had accepted the heavy task bequeathed to her by Jesus, 
the task of bringing up the child born on the Cross. She 
took it to her care and, for twenty-four years, according 
to St. Epiphanius, or for twelve, as other saints affirm, 
as some gentle grandmother she watched over this weakling 
whom the world, like another Herod, was ever out to slay. 
She trained the little Church and taught it to be a fisher 
of souls. 

It was she who was first pilot of that bark that began 
to sail forth upon the ocean of the world. When she died, 
she had been both Martha and Mary; she had combined 
here on earth the active life with the contemplative ; 
and that is why the Gospel for the Feast of the Assumption 
is taken from the passage in St. Luke which tells of Christ’s 
visit to the house of the two sisters. 

Her mission, then, was accomplished. Entrusted to 
the care of St. Peter, the Church was now strong enough 
to sail alone. 

Sorrow, that during this period had not left Mary, 
was now at last forced to flee ; just as Sorrow had been 
absent at the time of our Lady’s coming to bed, so she 
was absent in the hour of Mary’sdeath. The Blessed Virgin 
died neither from old age nor from mortal sickness; she was 
wafted away by the vehemence of her Love ; and her face 
had so calm, so radiant and happy an expression that her 
death was called the Dormition, the Falling Asleep of the 
Virgin. 

Yet, ere that longed-for night of eternal deliverance 
could be hers, how many years of tormenting desire had 
she not to endure! For, woman and mother that she was, 
how must she not have longed to be rid of that body, 
which though it had given birth to the Saviour of the 
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world, still kept her anchored to earth, and hindered her 
from rejoining her Son ! 

And, for those who loved her, what joy to know that 
she had at last escaped from her prison of the flesh, had 
risen to a new life, been crowned and enthroned ; that she 
was now free, far from our sordid earth, and safe in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, in the regions of Eternal bliss. 

“No, never,” thought Durtal, ‘‘ has the rather childish 
ecstacy of the ‘Gaudeamus’ been more completely 
justified than in this Introit of the Mass of the Assumption, 
where the Church gives untrammelled vent to her joy. 
The Breviary, as if scarcely able to believe it, goes on, 
repeating the triumphal news, until it finally sums it up in 
antiphon of the Magnificat of the Second Vespers: 
‘To-day Mary the Virgin ascends into heaven. Rejoice, 
for with Christ she reigneth eternally.’ 

“Ah! Lord,” continued Durtal, “it is true, when 
I invoke the aid of thy Blessed Mother, I forget for the 
moment her sufferings and her joys. I regard her only 
as my own mother to whom I tell my thoughts and my 
petty interests, whom I implore to keep me and those 
dear to me from stumbling on the path. But when, 
having nothing to ask of her, I think of her—who is 
always so present to me that I cannot pass two hours 
without remembering her—it is always as anxious and 
sorrowful that I picture her to myself—as Our Lady of 
Tears. If I contemplate her from the scene of the Presenta- 
tion to that on Golgotha, though she is consoled by Thy 
visible Presence, she still does not seem happy. But, 
to-day, by an effort of will, I am able to view her in a 
different light. Despite all her love of self-sacrifice, she 
seems so contented to be at last near Thee, freed for ever 
from all her grief, that, if I could only get away from my own 
sorrows, I should be really joyous. Yes, I felt quite 
light-hearted as I sang the ‘ Gaudeamus’ and _ listened 
to the Office which I followed as well as I could. My mind 
is usually given to wandering, but on this feast my thoughts 
were with Thee alone and with Her. But now that the 
lights are out and the voices silent, now that all is plunged 
once more in gloom, sorrow overwhelms me like a flood ; 
I am lost in a sea of trouble. 

“ The fact is that everything is going to the dogs. 
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How can I help ‘being interested in events that may once 
more change the tenor of my life? And, Dear Lord, 
if Thou didst only know how sick and tired I am, and, 
having at long last found a seat, how I long to remain 
seated ! ” 

In alarm he thought on the forthcoming exodus frem 
Val-des-Saints. The Abbot had rented a chateau for his 
monks near Moerbeke, in Waes, Belgium, and had decided 
not to wait until October 2, the latest date allowed by law 
for their departure. Assoonas he got back to the monastery 
he at once despatched the Father Cellarer and the Father 
Guest-master to Moerbeke to get the place ready. As 
soon as they came back, a first contingent of monks was 
to leave for Belgium, to be followed gradually by the rest 
of the community. The removal was thus only a question 
of days. 

The two vacant choir stalls reminded Durtal how near 
was the day of departure; nor could he help smiling 
a sad smile, when, before High Mass, monks and novices 
still went on chanting the prayers for preservation from 
exile. But these they now chanted rather listlessly, for 
alas, the prayers had been unheard. 

“ They will soon be able to sing, instead of the ‘ Levavi 
oculos,’ the other Psalm, ‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept,’ ”’ he thought, for he felt sure that their 
stay abroad would be a long one and that home-sickness 
and want of money would be the ruin of many com- 
munities. 

Then, again, M. Lampre seemed anxious, and was now 
far less sure that the Abbot would leave several Fathers 
behind at Val-des-Saints to continue the Office. This 
made Durtal once more ask himself whether, after all, 
he, too, would not have to pack up and go. 

As for Mlle. de Garambois, she was in tears, while 
Madame Bavoil took the gloomiest view of everything. 
She foresaw great disasters; every day she carefully 
perused the papers, which were already reporting the 
beginning of the exodus. 

And, resignedly closing her eyes, she would sigh: ‘‘ On 
the Cross Christ drained the cup of bitterness ; now it is 
our turn to drain it, too. Good God, I wonder what this 
vile Government will do to us next !” 
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“Whether I go away with the monks, or stop here,” 
murmured Durtal, “it doesn’t make much difference ; 
I feel utterly miserable.” As he was feeling pins and 
needles in his legs, he got up from his seat and went for 
a stroll. “ To leave Val-des-Saints just when the garden 
is getting so shady and charming, what bad luck !”’ he 
thought, as he looked round him. The shrubs he had 
planted had grown together into a tangled mass, with 
stout twigs brimful of sap. Never had the flowers seemed 
more full of life or shown such beauty. The sunflowers, 
round their great black monastic tonsures, wore a mane of 
gold ; roses and snapdragons in their exuberance overran 
the walks ; the elder-tree already displayed its black fruit, 
the bryony its scarlet one, the mountain-ash its vermilion 
one and the medlar its fruit of burnt sienna. The brilliant 
nasturtiums climbed the trees ; in the coppice the dyer’s 
rocket held up capsules that looked like green candles ; 
one little shrub, the calycanthus, which, the year before, 
seemed dead;-had now taken on a new lease of life, and 
surprised one by reason of the variety of its perfumes. 
Its stem smelt of varnish and pepper ; its blossom, like a 
big upturned spider with brick-red belly and lemon- 
coloured legs, smelt like camphor ; and its brownish fruit 
had a smell of apples mixed with the fusty odour of an old 
cask. 

‘““ My poor old calycanthus,”’ said Durtal, as he smilingly 
sniffed it. “‘ I fear that we shan’t live together very much 
longer, for I feel I have not the courage to vegetate here 
with no Office and no monks. You are not what might be 
called attractive, and Madame Bavoil loathes you, for she 
says you are not only useless, but smelly. I have always 
stuck up for you, but the next tenant will be less friendly 
and you run the risk of being dug up one fine morning and 
turned into firewood ; thus you, too, will fall a victim of 
the law. 

“Oh! there’s Dom Felletin,” he said, and walked to 
meet the Father. ‘‘ What’s the news?” 

a Liere’s none.’”’ 

“Ts the Abbot going to leave a few monks here? I ask 
the question because all this uncertainty is getting on my 
nerves.” 

“J don’t know in the least and you may be sure that, so 
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far, the Abbot himself knows nothing either. To be quite 
frank, the majority of the Chapter is against the scheme, 
but very likely it will have to be adopted, all the same. 
It seems that the chateau that has been rented in Belgium 
is not big enough to house all the monks ; it will have to 
be enlarged ; in the meantime, very likely a small colony 
will stay on here for another few months. At any rate, 
so as not to interrupt the Liturgical service, two or three 
of us are going to remain at Val-des-Saints until the monks 
at Moerbeke have got into the swing.” 

“ And then ? ” 

‘Then the little rearguard will join the main body of 
the troops.” 

“In this case, I suppose, there is nothing for me to do 
but to clear out?” 

“Tt is no good worrying yourself beforehand ; if, as I 
think, we shall have to build additional accommodation 
in Belgium, you will have plenty of time to think; we 
shall have to get plans drawn up, collect funds, and start 
and finish the new buildings ; perhaps, by then, we may be 
back again in France ; the General Election is not far off, 
and that may alter things.” 

Durtal shook his head. 

They walked on together for a few moments without 
speaking. 

‘““ What is the feast to-morrow? ” asked Durtal at last, 
to break the silence. 

“St. Hyacinth, a confessor, not a bishop; Double ; 
Mass, ‘ Os justi’ ; and white ribbons for Mlle. de Garam- 
bois,” added Dom Felletin with a chuckle. 

“Now that you are here, 1 should be very thankful if 
you would give me some explanations on matters that 
puzzle me. To forget my worries I have been dipping into 
the Roman Breviary and the Monastic one, and, I confess, 
I am somewhat bewildered. There are times when I seem 
to be walking in large, empty rooms where all the shutters 
are closed. Their ceilings may be lofty, but they are not 
always easy to see.” 

“ Well, what don’t you see? What is your difficulty ? ”’ 

“Why, the lack of order and rule that I am always 
running up against. For instance, will you explain why 
this St. Hyacinth, whose feast we celebrate to-morrow, 
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should have the Mass ‘ Os justi’ allotted to him, rather 
than the Mass ‘ Justus ut palma,’ which is also set down as 
suitable for saints of his status? The same question 
might be asked about the Confessor-bishops, and the 
martyrs, for whom the Missal also gives duplicate Masses. 
Why is one form selected in preference to the other; what 
exactly is the motive which determines such a choice? ” 

“ Generally speaking, there is no motive at all; these 
alternative Masses merely serve to vary the service and to 
avoid having always to recite the same words.” 

“So that these Masses are assigned just anyhow ? ”’ 

eAtyoudtike,” 

“ Another question: Take the Roman Breviary, and 
keep to that. Of course, you quite understand I am only 
discussing it from the point of view of History, Literature 
and Art. Now, see how St. Bernard, for instance, St. 
Benedict, St. Clara, St. Teresa, and St. Norbert, who were 
founders of great Orders, have nevertheless no special 
Masses ; the first three have not even a proper prayer 
peculiar to them; but others, on the contrary, who 
established comparatively insignificant institutions, like 
St. Francis Carracciolo, one of the creators of the Minor 
Clerks Regular, St. Joseph AXmilianus, founder of the 
Somaschi, St. Joseph Calasanctius, of the Regular Clerks 
of the Mother of God, to name only three, have each of 
them a proper Mass. 

“ Others belong to neither category ; though they have 
no special Mass, they have a Collect, Secret and Post- 
communion proper to them; for instance, St. Angela 
Merici, St. Francoise de Chantal and St. Bruno. Why 
such distinctions, which there seems nothing to justify?” 

‘“ All that depends upon the epoch and the time when 
these Saints were canonised. The Liturgy is an alluvial 
soil to which each century has added a deposit, which 
changes with the spirit of the time. There were periods 
when Proper Offices were unusual, others when they were 
numerous. No hard and fast rule exists. 

“ And then you must remember this: it does not follow 
that the'founders of Orders whom you just mentioned—and 
you forgot St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic, who both 
have new Masses, and also St. Augustine, who, besides 
a Proper Collect, Secret, and Post-communion, has, after 
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the Alleluia, a versicle different from that of other Doctors 
—it does not follow that they have no special Office, simply 
because such an Office is not found in the Roman Breviary. 
Nearly all of them have got an Office of their own in 
the Missal or Breviary of their Congregation ; for instance, 
St. Benedict, whom the Roman Breviary lodges with the 
other Abbot, has a mansion of his own in the Benedictine 
Office-Book. 

“In questions of this sort, it is not enough to look at 
only one Breviary; all the Breviaries should be studied 
in order to form a general opinion ; when all the monastic 
Breviaries, and all the Propers of the different dioceses 
have been examined, all works out right. The Saint who 
has no place in one is found in another; the Liturgy is 
a never-ending feast to which an ever-increasing number 
of Saints resort, and Mother Church, in her hospitality, 
finds a lodging for each where she can.” 

“Good; but to hark back to those Masses of saints who 
were monks or friars; how is it that two Franciscans, 
St. John Capistran and St. Joseph Cupertino, have each of 
them an entire Mass of their own, while their brother in 
St. Francis, St. Bernardine of Siena—I presume their 
equal in heaven—has only a Gospel and a Collect proper 
to him? No, Father, you may say what you like, but 
your building is anything but orderly. Will you explain 
why a Saint like Pope Gregory VII. should live in a furnished 
apartment of the Common, while the young Louis de 
Gonzagua is landlord of his own house? Or would you tell 
me why the Gaudeamus Introit used for our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, for St. Anne, for the Feast of the Rosary, the 
Assumption, and All Saints, is also granted to St. Agatha, 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury and to St. Josephat ? Why 
should these three have this honour, and not others, too ? 
Such a distinction is not in keeping with their status, 
for they are merely Doubles. It is the General’s cocked 
hat and ostrich-plumes worn above the simple uniform 
of a second-lieutenant.”’ 

Dom Felletin laughed. “‘ My answer will always be 
the same: it is a matter partly of opportunity, partly of 
time ; and, not to omit anything, I may add that much 
depends on the influence of the Congregation or diocese 
to which the candidate belonged. Take, for instance, 
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two saints who follow each other in the Calendar and whose 
work was identical: St. Vincent de Paul, founder of the 
Lazarists and Sisters of Charity and St. Jerome milian, 
founder of the Somaschi. St. milian, who lived a 
century earlier than St. Vincent, has a special Mass, but 
not so St. Vincent, whose Mass is a Common one, save that, 
instead of the Gospel of the Common, there is read that of 
St. Mark’s day. Now, you will ask me once more, why 
should one have so much and the other so little, as both are 
Doubles? Simply, because the wind was probably blowing 
in a different direction when one or the other was canonized. 
Really, it is hardly fair to try and find flaws in such a 
grand edifice as that of the Liturgy ; its nave and aisles 
are magnificent, but some of its chapels, built later, are 
second-rate. There is pure gold, but also dross ; some of 
the Masses of the Proper of Saints are masterpieces, 
from the point of view of Art; others are more common- 
place. Take, for instance, that of St. John Damascene. 
This Doctor, as a result of the calumnies of which he wasa 
victim, had his hand chopped off, but was healed by the 
Blessed Virgin. Now, notice how his whole Mass Introit, 
Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Offertory and Communion, 
perpetually allude to this miracle. It is a Mass with a 
‘ Leitmotif,’ and very cleverly composed. In the same way 
take the Mass of St. Gregory, the Wonder Worker ; it is 
not a Proper Mass, for he shares it with other Confessor- 
Bishops, but in his case it is enriched with a special 
Gospel which alludes to the Faith that removes mountains. 
Now, according to his biographers, St. Gregory had actually, 
by his prayers, shifted a mountain which stood on a spot 
where he wanted to build a church. From that you 
may perceive how apt and skilful was the choice of the 
Gospel. 

“Asacontrast, take the Mass of St. Anthony, the Hermit. 
It is the usual Mass for Abbots, with another Gospel 
which deserves to be looked into, 

‘The Breviary tells us that the Saint owed his call to 
hearing the Evangelical words, ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast and give to the poor.’ Hence it 
would have been only fitting, that, instead of the ordinary 
Gospel of Abbots, he should have been allotted this 
Gospel, but, instead of this, he is simply given the Gospel 
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from the Common of Confessors, not Pontiffs, which has 
no bearing on his case at all. 

“But against one Office of more or less faulty composition 
youcan pita hundred that are simply admirable ; the three 
specimens I just gave you, show you how some saints, 
by reason of their miracles, or certain outstanding events 
in their lives which it is profitable to keep in mind, have 
a better right to a special Mass than other saints, whose 
life was more humdrum and dull. 

‘Moreover, I repeat, the Breviary and Missal are 
stratified like the earth’s crust, they are formed of layers 
more or less ancient and more or less thick, which accounts 
for the incongruities that we find. Could you expect a 
Mass, drawn up to-day in honour of a newly canonized saint, 
to be written in the same language and conceived in the 
same way, as certain parts of the Mass for the Dead; as 
for instance, its Offertory, which dates from the first era 
of the Liturgy, from its Primary Formation, to use the 
term of the geologists ? 

“Hence you must allow for these strata. They exist 
not only in the Liturgy, but likewise in the Plain-song, 
where often new patches have been deftly woven into and 
blended with what is very old, so that it is often necessary 
to examine the reverse side of the tapestry, to see what 
exactly is new and what old. What does it really matter, 
provided the work is beautiful, and glorifies God ! 

“The real difficulty in the matter of the Liturgy does 
not lie here; what we have been chatting about so far is 
only the fringe of the question. Your strictures, for which, 
perhaps, something might be said, are as nothing in com- 
parison to those which engross the minds of us whose 
business it is to say or sing the Office ; they are far more 
serious, and have recently been summarized in a pamphlet 
by Mgr. Isoard, Bishop of Annecy. 

“This is how the matter stands: On the one hand, 
the roll of saints grows ever longer, and, as the new 
saints are almost all classed as Doubles, when introduced 
into the Calendar, they oust the earlier Saints, some of 
them great Saints, but who, finding their way into the 
Calendar in olden days, figure only as semi-Doubles or 
Simples; for instance, St. George, St. Margaret, St. 
Edward, St, Elizabeth of Portugal, St. Casimir, St, Henry, 
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St. Alexis, SS. Cosmas and Damian, St. Marcellus, Pope, 
and how many others besides ! 

“These have mostly no Mass nor Vespers, and they 
must be content with a mere commemoration in the 
Office of some more fortunate modern upstart. 

“In a word, the new Saints drive out the old. St. 
Christopher and St. Barbe, whom our French forbears 
held in such high veneration, are now dispossessed of their 
ancient inheritance, and their only remaining refuge is 
in the churches of which they are the patron saints. 
They have been hidden away in the Propers of the dioceses 
and there they must stop. 

On the other hand, this army of Saints, all raised to the 
dignity of Doubles, also displaces the Ferial services, and 
so it comes about that the splendid Offices of the Seasons 
have to give way to ordinary Masses from the Common. 
Of the Sunday Mass, too often only a Commemoration 
and the Gospel are read, and the same at Vespers. The 
same Psalms are repeated over and over again, so that 
one tires of listening to the everlasting Anthems of the 
“ Ecce sacerdos magnus’’ for Bishops and the “ Domine 
quinque talenta’’ of the Confessors. As Mgr. Isoard justly 
observes, of the hundred and fifty Psalms, of which the 
Psalter is composed, only about thirty are usually said.” 

“There are too many saints!” exclaimed Durtal, 
laughing. 

“ Alas ! there will never be enough of them ! But what 
is needed is a revision of their rank so as to re-adjust the 
balance between the different categories of saints and also 
between these and the Ferials. How far removed are we 
from the Calendar of earlier days! Only as far back as 
the time of Charlemagne March had but two Festival 
Days, and April, four. Other months, like January and 
August, had eleven. What a host of new ones have 
since come into being !” 

“ By the way, Father, when you come to think of it, is it 
not rather droll to.see how the saints are treated as if they 
were a regiment with all the hierarchy of military grades ? 

‘In this army in which we are mere privates and troopers, 
there are officers of all ranks; field-marshals, generals, 
colonels, and captains, down to the poor sub-lieutenant to 
whom just a Simple is allotted. 

R 
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‘‘ Judging by what I see here, the insignia of rank con- 
‘sist in the number of lighted candles varying from two 
to six: Superior officers have, in addition, a deacon, sub- 
deacon, a master of ceremonies and four cantors in the 
middle of the choir, all in copes, or two in copes, or else 
all four in cowls. The exact order of precedence is scrupu- 
lously observed, and carefully weighed in the scales of 
dignity. Just fancy having two masters of ceremonies ! 
But it is true St. Benedict is the only saint to be treated 
with such elaborate pomp. 

“ As for the smaller Offices, two candles are thought 
enough, and at Capitular Mass, only one server accompanies 
the priest. If by any chance the inferior officers get a bit 
of Vespers, they are still made to feel their unimportance ; 
the Anthem isnot doubled for them and even the very tone 
of the prayers is changed. They get just as much as they 
are entitled to; anything more is forbidden by the 
Regulations ! 

“The unfortunate part of it is, as you just remarked, 
that the gold stripes should be so strangely distributed, 
for it is not the oldest, most revered saints who rank 
highest.” 

“The idea of reforming the Breviary is anything but 
new,’ said Dom Felletin. ‘‘ For centuries people have been 
striving in this direction. Read Dom Guéranger’s 
Institutions Liturgiques and Abbé Batiffol’s History of the 
Roman Breviary, and you will see that, from time immemo- 
rial Rome has had to listen to the complaints of the 
clergy on this matter. 

“An anonymous work, like plain-song, begotten of the 
genius and the piety of the ages, the Roman Breviary 
had reached its state of perfection at the end of the 
eighth century, and preserved its form _ practically 
intact until the end of the twelfth century. Then, in 
the thirteenth century, it was amended for the use of 
Friars Minor, by Father Aimon, their General, and, 
thanks to his influence, was adopted throughout all 
the dioceses and in the end replaced the original 
text. Now, the modifications made by the Francis- 
cans were simply deplorable. They crammed the Office 
with interpolations and apocryphal stories and were 
responsible for the beginning of the system of sacrificing 
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the Proper of the Season to the Proper of Saints. Such as 
it was, this Office held the field until the sixteenth century. 
Pope Clement VII. then decided to have it remodelled 
and committed the work to a Spanish Cardinal, also a 
Franciscan. In due course His Spanish Eminence 
hatched out a new work, the so-called Quignonez Breviary, 
a hybrid compilation, without head or tail, and quite out- 
side any tradition. This had to be endured, though not for 
long, for, twenty-two years after its publication, a rescript 
of Pope Paul IV. forbade it to be reprinted. 

“This Pope put before the Council of Trent a new scheme 
for the Canonical Office, but he died, and it fell to his 
successor, Pius V., to push it. It was his intention to 
restore the ancient Ordo, pruned of aJl that was superfluous; 
he also laid it down as a rule that new Saint-days should 
not be too readily included, for fear of leaving no room 
for Saints in ages to come ; when the work was finished 
he made it obligatory for all, decreed that it should never 
be changed, and, with a stroke of the pen, suppressed all 
Breviaries that were less than two hundred years old. 

“His own was not perfect, but far superior to those 
whichit replaced. Atleast it restored the Antiphonary and 
Responsorale of the time of Charlemagne, and put the 
Office of the Lesson before the Office of Saints. 

“ Thirty years afterwards, in spite of the prohibition of 
Pius V., Clement VIII., his immediate successor, deeming 
it incorrect and incomplete, modified and corrected the 
Breviary in his turn, again giving the first place of the 
Proper of Saints to the detriment of the Ferials, so that 
what was gained under Pius V. was all lost under Clement. 

“ Then, again, in the eighteenth century, the Breviary 
was altered by Urban VIII. This Pope, being something 
of a Latin poet, added two hymns of his own, those of 
St. Martina and St. Elizabeth of Portugal. The addition 
of two rococo hymns mattered little, but, what was much 
worse, he gave orders for the olden hymns to be touched up, 
and it is in this new form that they are still sung to-day. 
There the story of the Roman Breviary ends. 

“ As for the Gallican Liturgy, it is shown by its frame- 
work to be derived in part from the Churches of the East. 
In its beginning, indeed, it was a rather happy mixture of 
the rites of the Levant and of Rome. It was dismantled 
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in the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, the latter, at the 
request of Pope St. Adrian, introducing into Gaul the 
Roman Liturgy. 

“ During the Middle Ages, the Gallican Liturgy was 
enriched by some admirable hymns and _ delightful 
responses ; it also created a number of symbolical Proses 
and, on the Italian woof, embroidered the fairest flowers. 

«When the Bull of Pius V. was issued, as the Gallican 
Liturgy had already nearly eight centuries behind it, the 
French were free not to accept the reformed Roman 
Breviary. But, out of deference, they did accept it. 
The Bishops destroyed the work of the native artists, 
burned, so to speak, their Primitives, or, at any rate, 
saved only a few, which they locked up in the Proper of 
their Diocese. The Metropolitan Church of Lyons was 
the only one that preserved its heritage intact, and there, 
in the old Basilica of St. John, we are still able to hear 
archaic prayers and venerable Proses. 

‘““ Judged from the archeological or artistic standpoint, 
the suppression of these old rites and prayers was a 
barbarous act, the purest Vandalism. The Office thereby 
lost all originality.” 

“Yes,” broke in Durtal; ‘as if a steam-roller had 
crushed and flattened all the roads of the Liturgy in 
France.” 

“Well,” continued Dom Felletin, ‘the structure, 
patched-up and in pieces as it was, lasted in France till the 
reign of Louis XIV. Then Gallican and Jansenist ideas 
took the field and it was decided to demolish the oft- 
repaired building. 

“The Roman Breviary was broken up and recon- 
structed on a new basis. To those years belong the works 
of Harlay, Noailles and Vintimille. These prelates trans- 
mogrified the whole Psalter. They admitted only anthems 
and responses taken from Holy Writ; they cut out the 
legends of the Saints, took away from the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin, cancelled a series of feasts, and for the 
old hymns substituted verses by Coffin and Santeuil. 
The heresies of Jansenists were dressed up in the Latin 
of Paganism. The Paris Breviary became a kind of 
Protestant Handbook which the Paris Jansenists hawked 
about the provinces. 
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“Very soon in the Dioceses there was absolute pande- 
monium. Each invented an Office-book for its own use, 
and everything was winked at. The will of the Ordinary 
was the highest law. And so things went on till Dom 
Guéranger managed to bring about unity of worship by 
persuading France to adopt the books of the Church of 
Rome. 

‘“At the present time—save for those Religious Orders 
whose Office-books, like ours, were more than two hundred 
years old when the Bull of Pius V. appeared—all 
Christendom uses the Roman Breviary as arranged, and 
spoilt, by Urban VIII. 

“ It is very far from perfect, but such as it is, in spite of 
the inconsistencies of which you complain, in spite, too, 
of the utter absence of rule governing its selection of 
Homilies and Lessons, it nevertheless forms an ample and 
a splendid whole. 

“The Roman Missal and Breviary contains pieces of 
supreme beauty; think of the Lenten and Advent, the 
Ember Day and Palm Sunday Masses ; think of the Holy 
Week Services and of the Mass for the Dead ; think of the 
Anthems, Responses and Hymns for Advent, for Lent, for 
Passion-tide, for Easter, for Pentecost, for All Hallows, for 
Christmas and for the Epiphany ; think of Matins, Lauds 
and the marvellous Office of Compline, and you must 
acknowledge that in no literature of the world are they 
to be matched.” 

“T quite agree, Father.” 

“ Then, if I may be allowed to take up the cudgel in 
defence of the poor Saints who so often trespass on the 
Proper of the Season ; at least, from a Liturgical point of 
view they have their use; for in the Church’s year the 
life of Christ is gone through in less than six months, in 
winter and spring. From Whitsun onwards, that is, for 
the whole of summer and autumn, some padding is needed, 
and there our good Saints come in useful and form a 
glorious group round the great feasts, such as the Assump- 
tion, All Saints and the Dedication of all the churches. 
With regard to the Dedication, you should read, in the 
Pontifical, the Liturgy for the Consecration of a Church ; 
you will there find the art of symbolism at its very best.”’ 

“T have read it, and also the Pontifical of Virgins ; 
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I quite agree with you; they are sublime ; but it is just 
because I love the Liturgy that I should like to see it 
without spot or blemish. Nor is such a plan so utterly 
hopeless, for in the forgotten caskets of the Liturgy there 
is untold treasure. All we need do is to open them and 
replace the shams by real jewels.” 

“Ah, that’s what you say! But the experiment has 
been tried again and again and shows you to be in the 
wrong. How often have our books been amended, and 
yet they are as imperfect as ever.” 

‘Yes, because the people who revised them, though, no 
doubt, they were scholars, were not artists as well.” 

‘Well, I hope that you will be more indulgent to our 
own Benedictine Missal and Breviary. True, they are 
not above criticism, but you will admit that, in their 
main lines, they are superb. Less overloaded with casual 
feasts, which oust the Sunday and Ferial Offices—without 
such Festivals as those of the Holy Family, of the Prayer 
in the Garden, of the Crown of Thorns, of the Holy Winding 
Sheet, of the Five Wounds, of the Lance and the Nails— 
our books have kept a delightful flavour of antiquity. 
Our Office-books were the first to make use of hymns ; it 
was St. Benedict who first introduced hymns, proses and 
sequences into the body of the Services. His sons made 
of the Christian Prayer-book a floral garland into which 
enters all that is best in the poetic efforts of St. Ambrose, 
Prudentius, Sedulius, Fortunatus, Paul the Deacon and 
others. At any rate, there is no old-new stuff there, no 
patched-up goods as in the Roman Sa 

“Come, come,’”’ said Durtal, laughing, ‘‘ you’re cheating, 
Father. Our Monastic Hymnal is not exempt from poems 
written in pretentious and very bad Latin; needless to 
say, these hymns do not date from so very far back. Then, 
again, like the Roman Breviary, we go on repeating the 
ceaseless ‘ Iste Confessor,’ which the Ordo’s often adorn 
with the cryptic letters m.t.v. to show that the third line 
of the first verse is to be changed, because it is not the 
year-day of the Saints’ decease. Now this anonymous 
hymn which, I think, was written in honour of St. Martin, 
is not in the least relevant to the majority of the Saints on 
whose feasts it is used. It alludes to the miracles wrought 
at St. Martin’s tomb and to the cures effected by him. 
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But many of the holy Pontiffs and non-Pontiffs for whom 
this hymn is now used, never, so far as I know, worked 
any miracles after their death. Hence, I say again, why 
not extract from the Church’s repertory some other hymn 
which would replace with advantage the Iste Confessor? 
No lengthy research would be necessary ; Dom Guéranger’s 
Liturgical Year or Canon Ulysse Chevalier’s study on the 
liturgical poetry of the Middle Ages would furnish all 
that is wanted.” 

“Come, now, you must confess that our hymns, when 
shorn of Urban VIII.’s embellishments, are authentic, 
and, though they may lack variety, they do credit to the 
soil where they grew, and to the age which gave them 
birth.” 

“Yes; I went to the trouble of comparing the two 
texts, the true and the spurious, in that little book of 
Abbé Albin which you kindly lent me, La poésie du 
Bréviaire. Set beside Abbé Pimont’s two rather bulky 
volumes, this little book is a marvel of conciseness, with 
its comparative texts, its variants, its French translations, 
old and modern, and its notes on versification, and on 
history. What I should like to know is, why it was not a 
Benedictine who wrote the work ? ”’ 

‘“ Ah, now you are changing your point of attack !”’ 
exclaimed Father Felletin, laughing. ‘“‘ You are letting 
go of the Office in order to fall on the monks !” 

“On this score, Father, I shall never give you any peace. 
It is because I love the Benedictines that it makes me so 
furious to see how they take no interest in a work that is 
really theirs. What about the Menology of your Order ? 
There is no other Order that hasn’t got its own. The 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and so forth, have 
all written works in which the lives of their Saints are 
briefly narrated. But youhave produced nothing !_ And, 
by the-bye, how incomplete your Breviary is in some 
respects! It mentions only a few of your Saints; what 
about Saints like Austrebertha, Walburga or Wereburga 
—where are they?” 

‘Tf they were in our Proper, then you would blame us 
for neglecting the Office of the Season,’’ retorted Dom 
Felletin. ‘‘ It is just because our Proper of the Saints is 
not a long one that we can still recite the Votive Office of 
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the Blessed Virgin and of St. Benedict. I take it you do 
not object to that?” eee 

“No, for they have the old plain-song, which is ex- 
quisite and so simple.” 

“ As for the Menology,” continued Pére Felletin, ‘“ Dom 
Onésime Menault, who died at Silos, once began a series 
of Benedictine biographies. Collectively, the booklets 
would probably have made a sort of Menology in one or 
two volumes. Only two Lives were published, that of St. 
Benedict of Aviane and that of St. Guilhem of Gellone. 
The publisher found there was no sale for them and 
refused to run risks. 

“There is no doubt, however, that the Menology you 
speak of would be most useful, but it is too late to saddle 
ourselves with such a task. Now, when we are on the 
point of leaving the country, is not the moment to take up 
lengthy works of this sort.” 

They both became silent. They had returned to the 
point from which their long talk had started, to the 
subject of their exile. All conversation seemed to lead 
back to that. 

“ Bah!” said Durtal. ‘“ Who knows? In your new 
home you may get some studious novices with a leaning 
to research-work. The more evil the times, the more 
numerous are monastic vocations.” 

Dom Felletin shook his head. 

“No doubt,” he said, “ but what worries me is this 
heaping together of refugee monasteries in the same 
country. With the exception of Solesmes, which is going 
to the Isle of Wight, and the Abbey of Marseilles which 
is going to Italy, all the other Abbeys are removing to 
Belgium, and Belgium is a small country. St. Wandrille, 
St. Maur de Glanfeuil and the Priory of St. Anne de 
Kergonan have taken houses, so I hear, in the Province of 
Namur; there all three will be close together. The 
Abbey de Ligugé is going to settle a little further north in 
the Province of Limburg ; the Priory of Wisques moves 
to the province of Hainaut, and ours to East Flanders. 

“In so confined a space we shall stifle our own selves ; 
but what is worse is that, above us, there will stand a fine 
imposing Belgian Abbey, the Abbey of Maredsous. It is 
both famous and prosperous, and is ruled by the Abbot- 
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Primate of the Order. Now, there is no getting away from 
the fact that we shall be overwhelmed by the Abbey, for— 
even if one takes in consideration that a Frenchman prefers 
to live among Frenchmen rather than among Belgians—it is 
clear that postulants will want to pass their period of pro- 
bation in a real Abbey, rather than in the ramshackle sort of 
abode in which we shall have to stow ourselves. There’s 
no disguising the matter: the right atmosphere and the 
right surroundings are indispensable to encourage a 
religious vocation. Where there is no cloister, no real 
church, no separate novitiate, no real cells, there the soul 
fails to grow. Do you know, they are actually thinking 
of fitting up some sort of chapel for us in a drawing-room ! 
That means the end of solemn ceremonies, for the frame- 
work will be gone, so that the Liturgy, which is the very 
reason for our existence, goes to the wall. If our exile is 
to be a lasting one, God grant we may not crumble away 
to nothingness ! ”’ 

Durtal’s courage failed him to offer a protest, for he 
himself felt that no good would come of the stay of his 
Benedictines abroad. 

Silence became painful. It was a relief when Madame 
Bavoil came into the garden to remind them that it was 
past dinner-time. 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘“ T say, can you tell me what all this means ? ” exclaimed 
Madame Bavoil, as she brandished some newspapers above 
Durtal’s head, who was seated before his after-lunch cup 
of coffee. ‘‘ Upon my word, I really don’t know if I am 
mad, or they! All the Carmelite nuns have refused to 
apply to the Government for authorization and have 
bolted ! It seems to have been an absolute stampede. 
Except for those at Dijon and a few other towns, the whole 
lot packed up their trunks and made off. Look, here’s the 
paper. What does it mean? Can you understand it?” 

“ T can’t understand it any more than you can,” replied 
Durtal, as he handed back the paper. ‘‘ The Carmelites 
received a letter from Cardinal Gotti, their Superior at 
Rome, instructing them to go, and now Father Grégoire, 
the Definitor of the Order in France, sends a statement 
for publication in the Press that this letter of the Cardinal 
is a forgery. What is one to believe ? ”’ 

“ Forgery or not, that’s not the question. The Carmelite 
convents are houses of expiation and penance; they 
ought to welcome persecution, not run away fromit. Was 
it not the Carmelites of Compiégne who were sent to the 
scaffold by the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris? Were 
they afraid? Did they decamp? ” 

“How pugnacious you are, Madame Bavoil ! What has 
come over you?” 

Without answering, Madame Bavoil took a chair, and 
went on: 

“I get quite angry when I read a thing like that. Ah ! 
Jeanne de Matel was right when she said that we win 
God by losing ourselves. If these nuns had lost them- 
selves in Him, they would just calmly sit tight until they 
were kicked out. But they do nothing of the sort, they 
take to their heels ; and your Benedictines do the same ; 
but the Carthusians, it seems, and the Dominicans, the 
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Franciscans and even the Benedictines of Pierre-qui- 
Vire, have asked for authorization. Why these dif- 
ferences ? ’’ 

“Tam sure I don’t know. With certain reservations, 
the Pope allows the Congregations to conform to the Law ; 
hence those who submit cannot be in the wrong, but, I 
imagine, those who refuse to obey such iniquitous edicts 
are also in the right.” 

“ That’s what they call a Norman answer. If Rome 
consents, why do some Orders want to show themselves 
more Popish than the Pope himself ? ”’ 

“You had better ask them. But as, no doubt, you want 
my candid opinion, here it is: I think that, except for the 
charitable institutions which the Government cannot 
replace, the petitions of the Religious Houses will be 
rejected en bloc by the Chambers ; hence I don’t see that 
there is much use in the monks’ fruitless and 
humiliating appeals.” 

“ But, bless me, a monk is made to be humbled. If he 
doesn’t accept affronts meekly and gladly, pray tell me in 
what way he is better than othermen? Ah! I really must 
get this off my chest ! The religious spirit nowadays has 
slackened. The monasteries are in a state of decay. You 
told me once that catastrophes, such as the burning of the 
Charity Bazaar, happened because that there were not 
enough houses of reparation and penance, because the 
balance of good and evil differed too much one way, 
because the lightning-conductors were too few.” 

““ Quite so.” 

“Well, are you quite sure that the existing lightning- 
conductors are not rusty or otherwise out of order? Are 
you sure that, if God has punished us, it was because of 
the quantity being insufficient ? Don’t you think, rather, 
that it was chiefly because of the quality? I am much 
afraid that the monasteries themselves are to blame.”’ 

“ That I do not know.” 

‘If what I think is true, all that we can now expect is 
that God will call upon us to give Him a helping hand to 
right matters ; in such cases, you know how He acts; He 
overwhelms us with trials and afflictions. The Catholics 
who now calmly look on while their few defenders depart 
into exile will have to endure ills and misfortunes of every 
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sort ; whether they like it or not, they will suffer, for now 
there will be nothing to counterbalance the riff-raff.” 

“ But, really, this flight of the Carmelites is a very sad 
thing. Even supposing such strict Orders as theirs stand 
as much in need of reform as the others, they were never- 
theless still useful as lightning-conductors. But it is not 
fair to blame only the Religious for our apathy ; we 
should blame the Bishops, the clergy, the faithful—in a 
word, all the Catholics. 

‘““ The Bishops are not worth talking about; except the 
old ones, who got their promotion in better times, nearly 
all have been tamed and have had their claws trimmed by 
the Ministry of Public Worship. As for the clergy, it either 
leans towards rationalism, or else shows shocking ignorance 
and listlessness. The truth is that the clergy is the 
product of methods that are utterly out of date. Seminary 
Education ought to be abolished. Men are stifled in those 
class-rooms where not a window has been opened since the 
death of Monsieur Olier. The teaching is obsolete, and 
the study thrown away . But who will have the courage 
to break the window-panes and let in a little fresh air ? 

“The faithful, too, have helped to make Catholicism 
what it is—something soft, emasculated, hybrid; and a 
sort of religious exchange and mart, where graces are 
bought by slipping petitions and pennies into boxes 
set before statues of Saints. 

“ But truth to tell, the root of the trouble goes further 
back. For many years, now, religion in France has 
been a mixture of two things, first of tincture of Jansenism, 
of which we have never got rid, and, secondly, of the 
sweetstuff-antidote which the Jesuits invented in the hope 
of curing us. Alas! the remedy failed ; in fact, it aggra- 
vated the malady. Foolish prudery, the fear of our own 
shadow, hatred of Art, inability to understand anything, 
intolerance of the ideas of others—these things we owe 
to the disciples of Jansenius, to the Appellants. A passion 
for petty devotions; prayer without the Liturgy, 
the suppression of the Office—replaced by gorgeous 
Benedictions—lack of strong food and a milk diet 
for souls—these things are what we got from the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Within our souls the 
ideas of these two sworn foes have become fused, and it is 
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this strange blend of sectarian intolerance and flaccid, 
effeminate pietism which helps on the process of our 
decay. 

“ Of course, now that they are being treated as pariahs, 
I am sorry for the Jesuits; they are good, saintly folk, 
and, as spiritual directors and scholars,—between ourselves 
—they are far ahead of the other Orders. Yet, what has 
been the result of their teaching ? Who are their 
fledglings? People like Trouillot or Monis, or else colourless 
young men who would never run the risk of a box-on- 
the-ear in defence of their masters, or of the Church. 

“ Experience is there to teach us. No man of surpassing 
ability has ever emerged from their forcing-houses. 
Their schools will now be closed like those of other Congre- 
gations which were not a whit more successful than the 
Jesuits. After all, it doesn’t matter much and we shall 
not be the losers.” - 

“Tt is not their fault,” hazarded Madame Bavoil. 
“You can’t cut a good coat out of bad cloth.” 

“ Of course not; but, putting this aspect of the matter 
aside, don’t you think that, in the main, the claims we 
‘are now making sound rather hypocritical? To-day 
we ask for freedom, yet we never granted it to others. 
If to-morrow the wind changed, and some vegetable 
grown in a Catholic seminary were to take the place of 
Waldeck-Rousseau, we should be more intolerant than 
he, so as to make him seem almost sympathetic. We 
hunted and persecuted everybody, while we had the least 
bit of authority, and, now, we are paying for it. 

“Take note also, that the Jacobins who harass us are 
not the result of some spontaneous generation. They were 
engendered by the weakness of our faith, by our anemic 
prayers, our feeble religious instincts, our selfish tastes. 
Yes, indeed, the Catholics have richly deserved all they 
are getting! Every morning and every night when 
we kneel in prayer, it would befit us to acknowledge this 
before God and before men !”’ 

‘“ How shall we ever get out of this mess ? ”’ 

“That I don’t know, but I am certain that from this 
evil our Lord will cause good to come. If He allows His 
Church to suffer persecution it is in order that she may 
thus be prepared for reforms that are needed. 
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‘‘ The passing-bell of the Orders is ringing ; the cloisters 
are in their agony ; but He will replace them by something 
else. The Monastic idea cannot perish any more than 
the Church herself; but it can be modified. Either it 
will create new institutes more in accordance with modern 
conditions or it will graft new branches on the old trees. 
No doubt, we shall see a wholesale development of affilia- 
tion-schemes and of Third Orders, of which the members, 
being laymen, will escape the Law. I have no fears on 
that score ; the Blessed Virgin will know how to provide 
in her good time. 

“ But now I must bid you good-evening, for I am off 
to the Abbey to say good-bye to Father de Fonneuve who 
leaves to-night for Belgium, and to be present after 
Vespers at the last taking of the habit.” 

“Who is taking the habit ? ” 

“A novice who was a seminarist, Brother Cholet.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“No, I only know that he hails from Poitiers, which 
is hardly a recommendation, for the natives of that 
province have a bad reputation. Anyway, let us hope 
he will prove an exception to the rule.” 

When Durtal entered the cloister, his ears were assailed 
by the noise of hammering; it came from every landing 
and window. Packing-cases were being nailed down 
everywhere. The guest-room into which he went was 
crammed from floor to ceiling with deal tables, legs upward, 
school-desks, battered footstools and rush-bottom chairs. 
It was pitiable to see all this wretched furniture at which 
the poorest working man would have turned up his nose. 

In another room he saw a great pile made up of Prussian 
stoves, rusty coal-scuttles, bundles of fire-irons, stove- 
pipes, bits of sheet-iron, commodes for the use of the sick, 
wash-basins, pots and jugs chipped or without handles. 

“Why on earth are you taking all this rubbish with 
you? It surely isn’t worth the straw in which it is packed.” 
This, he asked of Father Ramondoux, the precentor, who 
was making out an inventory of these paltry things that 
the lay-brothers and novices carried away as soon as he 
had finished cataloguing them. And, in the deep voice, 
thatseemed to issue from a barrel, came his touching reply: 

“It is quite true, from a money point of view it would 
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be better to leave all this stuff behind, for it will cost more 
to move it than it is worth. But we shall find our exile 
less painful if we have the things round us to which we 
_ are accustomed. It will be more like home yonder, 
with our old stuff instead of with new things.” 

“Where is Dom de Fonneuve? ”’ asked Durtal. 

“In the library, where he is superintending the pack- 
ing of the books.” 

As he passed along the corridors Durtal knocked against 
more barricades of old furniture. Folded iron bedsteads 
and bottle-racks were placed against the walls ; mattresses, 
slop-pails, bedroom-ware in china and enamel, plates and 
dishes, all lay on the straw. He met several monks whose 
hands he silently grasped. In all this confusion of things 
each seemed alone in thought, too sad to speak. 

He reached the spiral fifteenth-century staircase, and, 
to the sound of hammering, went up to the second floor, 
The door of the library was open; from the landing 
a glimpse was caught of a succession of lofty rooms 
filled from floor to ceiling with books. Ladder-steps 
on wheels were being pushed by novices, among whom 
Durtal recognized Brother Gédre and Brother Blanche. 

Dom de Fonneuve was seated in a corner, looking very 
sad. He pointed to the lower shelves, filled with old 
folios, and tears came into his eyes. 

Here were the great collected works of the Abbey ; 
the Prior’s best-beloved, dusty tomes, bound in parch- 
ment, vellum or yellow calf, with their gilt rubbed off, 
and their titles effaced. 

He led Durtal up to them, and made him bend down to 
examine them more closely. Then he drew out one of the 
volumes from the shelf. 

“ This is ararity,” he sighed. It was one of the Annales 
minorum of Wadding. Durtal ran his eye along the rows ; 
there was the Monasticon anglicanum; the Histoire 
littéraive de la France by the Benedictines of St. Maus, 
the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, the Gallia Christiana, 
the Acta Sanctorum in the old edition, the De Antiquis 
Ecclesie Ritibus of Marténe, the Annales de Mabillon, the 
collected works of Le Nain de Tillemont, of Dom Ceillier 
and of Muratori, and Mansi’s Concilha. 

‘‘ Look, what a fine edition of Baronius this is, in forty- 
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two folio volumes. It is the 1738 edition, which includes 
the Annales Sacvit of Tornielli; the best edition, for that 
of Bar-le-Duc has got no index. 

“And here is the Patrology and the whole series of 
Migne, the Répertoire des Sources historiques du Moyen 
Age of Canon Ulysse Chevalier, Du Cange’s Glossarium 
and the dictionary of La Curne de Sainte Palaye, all of 
them most helpful to scholars living in the cloister.” 

The Prior spoke in an undertone and his hands shook as 
he listened to the hammering. It seemed as if each 
packing-case that they were nailing down was a coffin in 
whom lay one he loved. 

‘“T wonder what will happen to all these, abroad,” he 
murmured, ‘‘ in a chateau where there is no room to house 
them, and no library ready to take them in?” 

‘“ Yes, take them,” he said to Brother Blanche, who with 
smiling face came to say that he was ready to move the 
big lower-case folios. 

He caught hold of Durtal’s arm. ‘‘ Let us go downstairs,” 
he said. On the way to the staircase they went through 
another room, from which most of the books had been 
removed. There were gaps in the shelves, and some of the 
books, no longer supported by neighbours, had fallen on 
their sides and sprawled in the dust. 

He hurried Durtal downstairs to the cloister, but there, 
too, he ran into all sorts of odds and ends that had been 
brought down from the lofts to be packed. 

“We had better go into the garden and get away from 
all this.”” But, on their way, they met M. Lampre who 
had just been in tosee the Abbot. He looked depressed, 
and, from the appearance of his beard, one could see that 
he had been nervously pulling at it. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘‘ Are you getting on with your pack- 
ing of the books? ” 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the Father with a sigh. 

“And you are really off to Belgium this evening? ’’ 

“Yes, but I shall not stop there long, for I want to get 
back to Val-des-Saints to see the cases properly labelled. 
Ah ! what a time it will take me to get this library resettled 
and classified in some lumber-room or God knows what.” 

After a silence, as if soliloquizing, the Prior continued, 
“What an awakening for us after having been shut up 
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for years in a monastery and knowing so little of what goes 
on outside! Now that I am in my seventy-third year, 
and find it less and less easy to sleep of a night, lying awake 
in bed, I am often driven to look into my conscience ; and 
then I ask myself if God has not permitted this persecution 
by way of punishment, because He is displeased with the 
Orders ; this idea haunts me in my sleepless nights. 

“ And yet,” he went on, after a pause, ‘‘ J am sure that 
in this Abbey God is really loved; I can truthfully say 
that we have not among us one bad monk ; but is that 
enough ? 

“T call to mind what was once said some years ago by 
a postulant, a man of the world, whom, by the way, we 
dismissed as not having a vocation; I never forgot his 
words ; this is what he said: ‘In this monastery you get 
fairly good food, and sleep enough ; there is no work to 
do and yousave your soul; that will just about suit me.’”’ 

“ Come, now, Father,” broke in Durtal, ‘‘ your food is not 
so good as all that !” 

“ Isn’t it good? ”’ 

“ Well, it’s eatable enough, I admit, but that’s about 
all. On the score of gluttony you are quite safe.” 

The Prior looked dubious. ‘“‘ You have rather refined 
tastes,’ he said ; ‘‘ personally, I think the food good, too 
good in fact. But the kitchen-question is a side-issue ; 
there are other things that, collectively, make me ill 
at ease, 

“T can’t help thinking what it would have been like if 
I had never become a monk, and had remained in the 
world like you. I should certainly have had many trials 
and troubles which I have missed by being in a cloister. 
I should have had to earn my own living, pay my rent, 
perhaps bring up children, perhaps nurse a sick wife ; 
or, supposing I had entered the secular priesthood, I should 
have been a country rector or curate, should have had a 
cure of souls, and have been compelled to run about 
visiting my parishioners, and to stick up for my rights 
against my Bishop and the often unfriendly local author- 
ities. In short, I should have led a dog’s life. 

“Instead of all that, I live in clover ; no food to worry 
about, no rent to pay, no children to look after ; no need 
to carry the Viaticum at night to people dying at the other 
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end of the parish ; of life’s cares I know nothing. For, 
being spared all this, what have I given to God? I fear, 
not much,” 

“Oh ! Father, you are going too far,” exclaimed Durtal. 
“You have worked all your life and have never taken a 
rest. Think of the annoyances of a life in common, a life 
that everyone else avoids; think of the early rising in 
winter at four o’clock, the long services in a cold church, 
the lack of freedom, and the mortifications that you do not 
mention.” 

‘ My friend, all that is but a prelude to the art of serving 
God. Iamconvinced that I have studied my own personal 
inclinations far too much; when I felt poorly I too easily 
invented excuses for not going down to Matins.” 

“You, indeed !”’ said M. Lampre. ‘‘ Why, it was the 
Abbot himself who several times had to forbid your 
attendance at the early Office. You fainted in the choir 
and had to be taken back to your cell.” 

The Prior paid no heed, ‘“‘ It is evident,” he continued, 
‘that we monks are deficient in the inner life. We 
imagine that, when we have finished Office, we are quits 
with God; that is a great mistake. We ought to work and 
to suffer, instead of which we are lazy and do not practise 
self-sacrifice. In all this where does the folly of the Cross 
come in? ”’ 

“Come now, Father,”’ said M. Lampre, “‘ with all due 
respect, I think you are just laughing at us, You have 
your full share of infirmities ; for months together you 
find it hard to put one foot before the other, and, to get 
to chapel, you have to drag yourself along, leaning against 
the walls. You talk of self-sacrifice, but what more self- 
sacrifice than that do you want?” 

“ T quite agree that in the monasteries we could do with 
more monks whose lives are wholly given up to God, and 
I have never ceased to declare this. But, anyhow, at 
Val-des-Saints, as you just now witnessed, there are no 
bad monks; that is something to boast of ; moreover, 
spiritually, your house is better off than many more 
wealthy abbeys where, as everywhere else, money tends to 
corrupt and demoralize, Luckily you are poor and not 
crazy to build palaces and to buy up parks. Your 
novitiate is full of pure, guileless souls, and my opinion is 
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that you are going to suffer in order to make reparation for 
others’ faults rather than for your own.” 

Durtal could not repress a smile ; here was M. Lampre 
actually defending the Benedictines ; the very man who 
always attacked them ! 

“We must also make expiation for the pride we take 
in our Order,” said the Prior in a lower tone. ‘ We are 
living on an ancient reparation of which we are no longer 
worthy ; the time has come for us to say ‘ Mea culpa,’ 
now that God chastises us,” : 

The old man’s eyes were full of tears; he spoke so 
humbly and with such conviction. In sheer love and 
admiration for his great learning and his great goodness, 
Durtal could not help embracing him, whereupon the old 
man burst into tears, Then, recovering himself, he ex- 
claimed petulantly, 

“ See what a fine monk I am! I fear I am more like 
some weak woman ! It is too silly of me to behave like 
this, but the fact is, I was so upset at seeing them packing 
up the books I am so fond of ; it will teach me to follow 
the Rule and not to set my heart on anything. Now, 
good-bye, I am off to strap my portmanteau ; in a few days 
you will see me again, By the way, you are coming to our 
function this evening, are you not?” 

“ Certainly, Father.” 

The old Prior left them. 

“ I suppose you spoke to Father Abbot ? ” asked Durtal 
of M. Lampre. 

“Yes; it is all settled ; no monk except Father Paton 
will remain at Val-des-Saints ; our plan of continuing the 
Office is knocked on the head. By the way, the Abbot 
wants to have a chat with you, as he has some proposal ta 
make to you.” 

“ What proposal ? ” 

“ That he did not tell me.” 

The bells now rang for Vespers and both went into the 
church. 

After the service, which was not out of the ordinary, 
the Abbot put on a white stole, and, following the pro- 
cession of monks, with Brother Blanche and Brother 
Gédre in front of him bearing his crosier and mitre, he 
walked back by way of the nave to the cloister. M. Lampre 
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and Durtal followed in his rear, and they all made their 
way to the Chapter House, a large roorn with oak beams 
across the ceiling, plain benches along the walls, and a 
raised dais and throne at the end, above which was a 
crucifix. On each side of the throne was placed a stool 
and on the right was a table on which were a basin, a 
ewer, and towels. 

In the middle of the room, facing the abbatial chair, 
there was a carpet, two lighted candles, and two chairs, 
one for the novice and the other for Father Felletin: in 
front of the novice’s chair were a stool and a red 
velvet cushion. 

When all had taken their seats, Father Felletin 
approached the Abbot and, bowing, said to him in Latin, 

“Right Reverend Father, the Rule has been read a first 
time to our Brother Baptistin Cholet ; is it your pleasure 
to invest him with the cowl of the novices ? ”’ 

“Go and bring him hither.” 

Father Felletin left the room and came back after a few 
minutes with Brother Cholet, who looked rather frightened 
and kept his eyes fixed on the ground. He prostrated 
himself at full length on the floor. 

“Quid petis? What seekest thou?” 

“The mercy of God and brotherhood with you.” 

The Abbot replied, 

“May the Lord number you with His elect.”’ 

Amen, 

Then the Abbot said, 

“Surge 1n Nomine Domini.” 

The Brother rose, and then knelt down. The Abbot 
held up the Rule of St. Benedict and asked him if he would 
ees it, and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
said, 

‘““ May God complete what He has begun in you.” 

Then he spoke a few words, giving thanks to the 
Almighty, Who, in this time of sadness, vouchsafed him 
the consolation of seeing another member added to his 
flock ; when he had finished his address, he put on the 
plain mitre, intoned the anthem, ‘“‘ Mandatum novum do 
vobis,”’ which the two choirs of monks took up, and sang 
exactly as at the Washing of Feet or Maundy Thursday. 

As soon as the anthem began, the postulant, first 
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saluting the Abbot, sat down in his chair opposite 
the throne, took off his shoes and stockings and placed 
his bare feet on the footstool. 

Then the Abbot, girt with a towel, followed by his 
assistants and by Father Emonot, as temporary Master of 
Ceremonies, knelt down on the velvet cushion. One of the 
servers held the basin, while the other poured from the 
ewer some lukewarm water scented with aromatic herbs, 
and the Abbot washed the Brother’s feet and then dried 
them with a towel which he afterwards used to cover up 
the toes, while leaving the rest of the feet bare. Then 
he kissed them, and each monk in turn knelt down and 
did the same. 

From the way in which such kisses were given one could 
estimate the degree of fervour and affection of Fathers and 
Brothers. Some eagerly pressed their lips to the feet of 
the newcomer, seeing in him, as in every guest, the image 
of Christ. Others kissed with equal energy out of brotherly 
love. Some, on the contrary, kissed lightly—a mere touch 
of the lips, as if performing a duty that to them was a duty 
and nothing more. As for Durtal, he merely thought 
vaguely of the fittingness of this ancient custom, to which, 
throughout the ages, the Church had kept, of this lesson 
of humility which St. Benedict gave to all his monks. 
But, all at once, in the midst of his reverie, he was forced 
to smile; Father Philogone Miné, who had been seated, 
helpless, in a corner, suddenly woke wp and became 
interested in what was taking place. With the help of 
two brothers on either side he, too, crawled to the cushion 
and imprinted a lusty kiss upon little Cholet’s feet, after 
which he was with difficulty lifted up again and led back 
to his place. 

When all the monks had thus filed past, and the choir 
was chanting the “‘ Udi charitas,’’ the novice put on his 
stockings and shoes and knelt in the middle of the floor ; 
the monks likewise knelt at their places. 

The Abbot took off his mitre and, with his back to the 
company, intoned sundry versicles, and the Kyrie, and 
recited the Pater, bringing the service to a close with three 
prayers, the last being as follows: ‘‘ Renew, O Lord, in 
Thy Church, the spirit by which Thy servant, Blessed 
Benedict, Abbot, was inspired, that we, being filled there- 
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with, may love that which he loved and accomplish the 
work which he hath given us to do. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

All the monks having responded ‘“‘ Amen,” the Abbot 
withdrew, this time at the head of the procession. 

The ceremony would be completed on the following 
morning at High Mass, when, after the Communion- 
anthem, the Veni Creator would be sung and the Abbot 
would invest the novice with the cowl; thereupon the 
latter would go the round of his brother novices, embracing 
each in turn, and finally take the seat in choir that was 
in future to be his. 

There was always something touching about this first 
ceremony of the ‘‘ Mandatum,’’ when an Abbot knelt at 
the foot of the mere boy whom he was receiving into 
his fold. Durtal had-often witnessed the sight, but on this 
particular occasion, the very evening before the monks’ 
departure, it was strangely affecting. 

Wending his way through the cloister, he ran into Pare 
Ramondoux, who told him that the Abbot wished to see him. 

The Abbot’s room was on the first floor, It differed 
from those of the other monks only by having a smaller 
one annexed, in which was an iron bedstead of the usual 
monastic type; the walls were whitewashed ; a desk, 
painted black, a wicker armchair, a deal cupboard and, 
on the wall, an oak cross without Christ on it, and a 
Beuron coloured print of the Virgin—these constituted 
the shabby furniture. 

After shaking hands with Durtal, who kissed his ring, 
they sat down and the Abbot said, 

‘““ My dear son, for nearly two years now you have been 
living near us and among us, and have earned the love and 
respect of all; in a few days we shall have to part, as 
Pére Felletin tells me you have no intention of removing 
to Belgium with us. I cannot say that you are wrong not 
to do so, for I don’t know how we shall manage to make 
ourselves at home in Waes, where the natives speak only 
Flemish. But when once things get straight I shall let 
you know, and you must promise to come and see us as 
soon as we have got a room ready for you. You will, 
won't you?” 

Durtal bowed. 
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“ Now, another question. M. Lampre would have been 
pleased, and you, too, I think, if I could have left a few 
Fathers here to look after the monastery and to continue 
the Office. But that I cannot do. Besides the annoyance 
that would bring us from the Government, whom we 
should thus furnish with an excuse for confiscating the 
Abbey, I want all my staff yonder; you see, it will be 
considerably reduced by the leave I have had to grant to 
several of my monks who wish to visit their families 
before leaving the country. I was anxious to tell you 
this myself that you might know that it was impossible 
for me to act otherwise. 

“ T have now a request to make to you. You are aware 
that it is our bounden duty never to interrupt the Office, 
and, at all costs, we must see to it that the Liturgical 
service continues now until we are able to resume it in 
Belgium. Accordingly, besides Father Paton, who, on 
account of our vineyards, is not able to remove from Val- 
des-Saints, I am leaving Father Sacristan, and a novice, 
Brother Blanche, for the few days necessary. That makes 
three. But I have not got the fourth, who is needed to 
form a choir ; those whom I had in mind have just asked 
for leave of absence; hence it occurred to me that you 
would consent to make the fourth. You know the Office 
as well as we do, after attending it for two years. You 
are an Oblate, hence a Benedictine like ourselves, so that 
there are no difficulties whatever.” 

“ That depends ; if it is only a matter of reciting the 
Office, perhaps I might be able to manage it, but if it were 
a question of singing, or of serving Mass, I fear I should be 
of no use at all.” 

“No, there is no question of that ; the lay-brothers who 
are staying on with Father Paton will serve the Masses, 
and, even supposing that they were all unable to leave the 
vineyard, Brother Blanche, whom I am also leaving, will 
see to that. As for singing, there will be none at all, as 
neither of the Fathers has any voice ; so all will be chanted 
without modulation.”’ 

“Then I consent.”’ 

“Many thanks.” After a silence, the Abbot continued : 

“ You will find it very dull here, all alone. Don’t you 
intend to leave Val-des-Saints after we have gone ? ”’ 
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“Certainly I do. I have never been fond of the 
country, and if I came here it was because of the Abbey. 
Now that the Abbey is going, nothing further interests me - 
here. After thinking it all over, it seems to me that my 
wisest plan would be to leave the provinces, of which I 
have a horror, and go back to Paris. I shall try and 
choose a quiet part and find some cheap, cosy lodging, 
if possible, near a church.” 

“Why don’t you take rooms near our friends, the 
Benedictine nuns in the Rue Monsieur? They have 
High Mass and choral Vespers every day ; they are saintly 
women, and, in their sanctuary, you could follow the 
Office just as you did here.” 

“ That is a good idea ; but will you allow me to ask you 
exactly when your monks leave, as I have to know for 
certain in order to arrange my affairs? ” 

“Next week; the entire novitiate will leave with the 
lay-brothers under the direction of Father Felletin. On 
their arrival they will do the rough work, and get ready the 
oratory and the rooms. Some of the Fathers with Dom 
de Fonneuve will then go, and, as soon as they get settled 
down, I shall join them with the rest. I want to be the 
last to leave the ship.” 

“Very well, and as soon as the liturgical service is 
resumed in Belgium I shall start for Paris.” 

“ That is settled, then.” 

Durtal again kissed the Abbot’s ring ; no sooner had he 
got outside the monastery than he met the curé who was 
on his way there. The latter at once began to deplore the 
political situation and the banishment of the monks. He 
kept on talking as if he could never stop. 

“Good Lord !”’ thought Durtal, when he had got rid of 
him, ‘I suppose I ought to be just towards this man. 
I can hardly forgive him for having done away with plain- 
song and dinned his silly tunes into our ears, but, if, 
against his own interest, which is to have the church to 
himself, he is, as he tells us he is, genuinely sorry that the 
monks are going, why, I would gladly shake hands with 
him ; for that would prove him to be a jolly good fellow 
in spite of all his rather mean tricks. Now let us go and 
have dinner !”’ 

That evening, at table, when Madame Bavoil, who had 
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calmed down, asked when the Benedictines were going, 
Durtal told her all about his interview with the Abbot. 

“Who is this Father Sacristan,”’ she asked, ‘‘ that is 
going to stay with Father Paton? ”’ 

“ T know very little of him. Dom Beaudequin is a fat 
Norman ; sly and pigheaded, so they say, and on very good 
terms with the curé, which is perhaps why the Abbot 
leaves him here. He, first of all, played the very deuce 
with the new curé ; then he changed his tactics, no one 
knows why, and became the parish-priest’s best friend. 
At any rate, I shall see nothing of him except at the Office. 

“ As for Father Paton, he is a good sort ; straight as a 
die, andasaintly man. Only, he is always working in the 
vineyard, and until now I have hardly ever spoken to 
him.” 

“Ah! you'll soon become intimate,” said Madame 
Bavoil. ‘ By the way, Mademoiselle de Garambois called 
to see you. She’s always in tears, and vows that, if it 
were not for her uncle, she would be off to Belgium, too.” 

“When you come to think of it,’’ said Durtal, “in all 
this trouble it is we ourselves who deserve to be pitied most. 
For, after the first shock of being uprooted from the old 
abode, the Fathers, when once settled at Moerbeke, will 
have their cells and their services as before. The true 
monk has no country but his monastery. It matters little 
to him if it be in France or abroad, as he is not supposed to 
leave its precincts ; so to him exile does not mean very 
much ; except that, instead of wine, he will get beer, his 
life will be the same, and, as for the novices, they will look 
forward as children do to seeing new places and people, and 
to the excitement of a journey. But, for us, it means that 
our whole way of life is upset by this damnable Bill; it 
means moving all our belongings, and no end of a bother ! ” 


CHAPTER XV 


Sap days and still sadder nights ensued. Every day the 
number of vacant stalls in the choir increased. Before 
deportation all the monks were going home to their 
relatives, and had to join the Abbot in Paris in order to 
accompany him to Belgium. 

Owing to this, Mass was now celebrated with only one 
server, and the status of the feasts could be recognized 
only by the number of lighted candles. 

The newspapers continued to publish their comments 
as usual, devoting most of their space to the return to 
Russia of the Czar, who would appear to have come to 
France merely to divert public attention, and play the part 
of organ-grinder to drown the cries of the victim in the 
Fualdés affair. In the monastery, now that the Russian 
Emperor’s visit was over, the exodus of the two Abbeys of 
Solesmes formed the main topic of conversation. 

The novices were full of admiration for their method 
of retreat in so grand and spectacular a style, and were 
sorry that the same could not be done at Val-des-Saints 
which they had to quit in small detachments. The older 
monks calmly shook their heads and said: ‘ Solesmes 
has a more devoted population than Val-des-Saints, and 
who knows, when once the Benedictines have turned their 
backs, whether even at Solesmes the people will not join 
their foes?’ They also discussed the departure for the 
Isle of Wight of the nuns of St. Cecilia ; it meant the utter 
abandonment of that Solesmes so beloved by Dom 
Guéranger. 

“ And with no hope of coming back,” thought Durtal, 
“for, before very long, the Abbey of St. Pierre will be sold 
by the Government and taken over.” 

The moment for the departure of the Novitiate was 
drawing nigh. Before they left, it was decided to celebrate 
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a final Pontifical Mass. The curé had offered the use of 
the church for the Sunday preceding their going, which 
happened to be the Feast of Our Lady of the Seven 
Dolours ; this mournful festival seemed well chosen for 
bidding a last farewell to the church ; the following day, 
the Fathers, being too few in number to fill the choir, 
would have to chant the Office in their own oratory. 

On this Sunday the Mass was well attended by the 
peasantry. Almost all of them were Socialists and had 
always clamoured for the suppression of the Congregations ; 
but they felt that the closing of the Monastery would spell 
bankruptcy for the countryside. They all lived on these 
hated monks, especially the poor, who used to leave their 
baskets at the porter’s lodge, and carry them away full, 
thus being sure of getting food from day to day. 

The peasants were half sorry, half angry ; most of them 
felt that the Benedictines ought to have submitted to the 
new Law, and continued to let themselves be sponged upon. 

It was found rather difficult to arrange an imposing 
ceremony, as the number of servers was limited, 
However, they succeeded in doing so. The Smyrna 
carpet, the green frie-diew, and the draperies usually 
hung about the altar had already been packed up. 
For these they made up by shrubs in boxes and by flowers, 
The Abbatial chair was set off by a background of green 
leaves, and the relics in their shrines shone in the light of 
wax tapers. Father Emonot acted as Master of Cere. 
monies, Dom Paton and another monk attended the Abbot 
as deacon and sub-deacon ; three young novices officiated 
as crosier-bearer, mitre-bearer and bugia-bearer, and a 
lay-brother was train-bearer. Village choir-boys acted as 
acolytes and two of the absent cantors were replaced by 
Brothers Gédre and Blanche, who had nice voices, 

Hence the ceremony had traces of its former splendour. 
The Abbot made his entry in cappa magna, giving his 
blessing to the faithful, and then went and vested for Mass. 
The Mass itself was a beautiful one, the Introit, and still 
more the Sequence, giving an affecting glimpse of Calvary, 
There is no more touching Sequence than this Stabat Mater ; 
it is like a new Magdalene who bathes the feet of the 
Mother with tears, as the first Magdalene had bathed those 
of her Son, and the clear, rather tremulous voices of 
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Brothers Gédre and Blanche, who were nervous about 
leading the Singing, lent additional feeling to those 
strophes which appeal to Mary for the gift of a share in 
her tears. 

Rendered in this ingenuous, half-frightened way, the 
Sequence had a note of tenderness that it would certainly 
have lacked if the Precentor, Father Ramondoux, had 
been there to overpower all the other voices with his- 
bovine bellowings. 

‘““ How lucky for us that he is on leave of absence !”’ 
thought Durtal. ‘‘ But, alas! ” he added sadly, “‘ I have 
got to my last bottle of plain-chant, and to-morrow the 
cellar of Gregorian melodies will be empty.” 

After the Gospel, the curé ascended the pulpit, asked for 
the Abbot’s blessing, and, in a few well-chosen words, 
warmly praised the monks, expressing on behalf of his 
parishioners his regret at their departure. 

“ After that,” thought Durtal, ‘I forgive him every- 
thing—even his hatred of plain-song.”” And when Mass 
was over, he cordially shook hands with the curé and then 
went to see Pére Felletin in his cell. 

He wanted to make his confession, but there was 
no prie-dieu and no chair in the room; everything had 
gone, even the cross and the coloured engraving of Our 
Lady. There was nothing but a straw mattress on the 
floor, on which the priest was to sleep that night. The 
monk seated himself on the window-ledge, and, as the 
floor was very dirty, Durtal spread out an old newspaper 
and knelt down on that. After confession was over they 
talked for a while. 

Dom Felletin did his best to be cheerful and to be hopeful 
for the future ; it seemed to him that Providence might 
have designs that would tend to the Church’s bettering, 
and that the political fanatics in Paris were perhaps, all 
unawares, working for a good and useful purpose. He 
added : 

“To-morrow, at dawn, we are off. We shall stay the 
night in Paris at the Benedictine Convent, where the 
nuns will put us up. In the morning, after Mass, I shall 
take all the novices and lay-brothers to Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires ; in the afternoon, if there is time, we shall make 
a pilgrimage to the Basilica of St. Denys, and, in any case, 
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to St. Germain-des-Prés ; it is only right that we should 
do homage to the statue of our Lady there and visit 
_ our great ancestors, Mabillon and Monfaucon, whose 
memorial stones have been let into the wall of the new 
chapel of St. Benoit Labre. St. Germain-des-Prés is, of all 
Paris churches, the one that means most to us. Besides 
having being once the Abbey-church of our monastery, 
_it now contains Notre-Dame-la-Blanche, Comfort of the 
Afflicted. Her statue, on the right of the main entrance, 
was offered to our Abbey of St. Denys in the fourteenth 
century by Queen Jeanne d’ Evreux. During the Revolu- 
tion it remained in the museum of the Petits Augustins 
and finally found its place at St. Germain-des-Prés in an 
ancient church of our Order, so that it is a Benedictine 
relic, though, alas, quite forgotten, for no one, not even 
in our monasteries, knows of its existence.” 

“ Poor Church !”’ exclaimed Durtal, ‘‘ how it has been 
ill-treated ! First of all, sad to say, by our brethren of 
St. Maur, who, in the seventeenth century, bedizened it 
in the style then popular; but worse was to come later 
when its walls were sulpicianized, and covered with 
Flandrin’s mawkish effusions. They altered the nave 
from top to bottom, replaced the eleventh-century capitals 
by coarse gilt reliefs, and painted the whole church columns 
and vault in hideous polychrome, Tripoli reds, dead 
browns, pepper greys, and a washed-out green of the 
colour of well-boiled lettuce. 

“ But still, I think this, Father. Disfigured and defiled 
though it is, the church is an admirable one if we compare 
it with those built by our modern nonentities. Its 
twelfth-century choir—which later architects, in a happy 
fit of distraction, actually spared—must always appeal 
to lovers of art. If, as seems likely, I am left stranded in 
Paris, I shall have a good chance of often going there to 
recite my Office, adding the prayer to our Father St. 
Benedict and the short hymn Te decet Laus, which is all 
we have in our Breviary. For more than two centuries 
the Saint has not heard them beneath that roof; I will 
thus show him, that, in Paris, there is still someone 
who speaks his Liturgy and is mindful of him and of his. 

“And, of course, I shall go and see the Benedictine 
Virgin ; in the absence of any monks she will be content 
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with the prayer of a layman of the Order, who, at any 
rate, knows her and her history.”’ 

“Yes, do that, my dear son, and don’t forget me in 
your prayers to her. I certainly need them, for, though 
I am a monk, I am a man, too, and it is dreadfully hard to 
tear myself away from all that’’; and he pointed to the 
church, the buildings and the gardens. 

Durtal, through the window, looked at the paths which 
stretched away before him ; the one bordered by hornbeam 
and reserved for the Fathers ; and that other with trellised 
vines where the novices walked. They were deserted. 
Everyone was busily making his final preparations. Life 
had first departed from the gardens, where solitude 
already reigned. 

“And what about St. Benedict’s ravens and St. 
Scholastica’s doves ?’’ asked Durtal, as he noticed in the 
distance the grotto-cage topped by the statue of St. 
Joseph. 

“ Father Paton will look after them. In such a removal 
we can hardly take the poor birds with us.” 

A gentle knock was heard at the door and Brother 
Gédre’s head appeared. 

“Father, the Relics are now going to be packed.” 

“ Come along with us,” said the monk, as he put on his 
cowl. 

They went upstairs to the novices’ class-room, where on 
the tables lay heaps of bronze and silver-gilt reliquaries 
made in all sorts of shapes ; tiny churches and castle-keeps, 
and round or oval medallions. Two novices stood by with 
lighted candles, whilst Dom Emonot wrapped each 
reliquary in white linen and carefully packed it away in 
the hay with which the cases were filled. When the work 
was done they all reverently bowed, and then closed the 
case and, blew out the candles. 

Durtal said good-bye to them all, for he would not see 
them again, and returned with Father Felletin to his 
cell, where they took affectionate leave of each other. 

“ [ll look you up in Paris,”’ said the monk, ‘‘ as I must 
be there from time to time on business connected with the 
novitiate. I shall get}youjto come and dine with me. 
ie ig be afraid ;everything will turn out better than we 
think,”’ 
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“ God grant that it may!” sighed Durtal. 

A similar scene of farewell took place some days later 
with Father de Fonneuve. Durtal had hunted for him in 
vain, in the cloister, the library and his cell; at last he 
found him in the oratory, sobbing before the altar, his head 
in his hands; the old man seemed haunted by gloomy 
forebodings. “We shall meet again in Heaven,’ he 
said gloomily. 

“ But before that, too, at Moerbeke, when I pay you 
a visit; or in Paris, when you come there,” replied 
Durtal, with forced cheerfulness. 

“You will have to come very soon to Moerbeke, if you 
wish to see your old Prior again,”’ replied the other, as he 
embraced his friend and gave him his blessing. 

“ That is the end of all,” thought Durtal, when these 
two whom he had loved most had gone. With their 
disappearance, he broke down ; he felt utterly discouraged ; 
wandered idly through the rooms and the garden, ill at 
ease, and unable to do a stroke of work. 

He was utterly disinclined to attempt anything or to 
stir out of doors. If he finally settled to go back to Paris 
it was because there was no other choice. Val-des-Saints 
without the Benedictines was out of the question; the 
alternative of a provincial town was odious, for it would 
have meant being without either the charm of the country 
or the advantages of a capital; hence either here or 
Paris ! 

When once he had made up his mind, the thought of 
having to take a train, hunt for a lodging, and move his 
belongings conjured up dreadful visions. 

“It would be better to bury myself here,” he sighed, 
“than to begin life over again; to go back to the old 
existence of years ago. God knows, when I left Paris 
I had no idea of ever going back. Yet I am driven to 
it, for it is sheer madness to think of stopping here. No, 
no, I have seen quite enough of the sly snouts of the titled 
turnips and country bumpkins here! Anything, every- 
thing, rather than Val-des-Saints.” 

Then he tried to work up an enthusiasm for Paris. 
“ Of course, there is all the worry of moving one’s things,” 
he thought, ‘ but afterwards, when I get settled, I can well 
manage to lead a half-conventual and really peaceful life. 
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‘« Paris is full of churches steeped in the spirit of prayer, 
far more than all the provincial sanctuaries in a lump. 
Her Lady Chapels, like those of Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, 
St. Séverin, St. Sulpice, the Abbaye aux Bois, and others, 
are so many dispensaries where our Lady smilingly dis- 
tributes remedies for all kinds of wounds.” 

In summer he pictured himself strolling along the 
quays in quest of old books, or entering, at St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, the lonely chapel of the Holy Souls at the end 
of the sombre apse. Some other time, he might go as far 
as St. Séverin, or Notre Dame, or linger on his return in 
St. Germain-des-Prés. In Paris there were surely sanc- 
tuaries to fit every passing disposition of the soul. 

Then, by way of recreation, there were the Louvre and 
Cluny museums. Finally, from the Benedictine point of 
view, now that all the monasteries of the Order were 
about to vanish, was not Paris the last refuge ? 

If the nuns of the Rue Monsieur had for years past been 
authorized, as Father de Fonneuve said, he would still be 
able to attend the Office and hear Plain-song. Then, too, 
there was St. Germain-des-Prés, with its Lady Chapel, its 
memorials of the monks of St. Maur, its choir where 
generations of monks had knelt in prayer; what apter 
place was there for dreaming and prayer? 

By such means he sought to stimulate his interest in 
Paris. But in this he failed. The prospect of going back 
there did not allure him. 

Then he walked his garden, now full of the blossoms of 
autumn. Birds were twittering in the coppices ; the little 
whitish florets of basil and balm gleamed like stars. The 
Michaelmas daisies, mints, and sages were being trampled 
and pumped dry of their sweets by companies of busy 
bees ; the leaves of the chestnut trees were beginning to 
glow like copper, and those of the maples were moulting 
from blood-red into bronze ; the tiny spikes of the cedar 
were turning blue, and its branches showed little brown 
packets, which, if you touched them, covered your fingers 
with a yellow powder resembling that of lycopodium. 

Was it this garden, with its scented shade, its quiet 
pathways and its beds of flowers, that held him back ? 
No; for he felt no attachment whatever to the place; he 
could think without a touch of regret of leaving the home 
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where, at one time, he had expected to end his days. He 
wished neither to go back to Paris nor to live at Val-des- 
Saints ; but what then ? 

“What I want is to stop here, but with the Office and 
with the monks !”’ he exclaimed. Then he gave his fancy 
rein, dreaming how the fall of the Ministry might, with 
lightning swiftness, set matters right, allow him to stay 
and the monks to return. But it was a wild dream and 
~nothing more, and only served to deepen his depression 

and to make him more and more downhearted. 2 

Painful as they were by day, these bouts of delirium 
became, at night, quite appalling. No sooner had he put 
out his candle than his mind became disordered. The 
dark acted upon him as a convex mirror of phantasms, as a 
microscope that makes straws look as large as beams. All 
his difficulties became enlarged. This moving would 
involve fetching a pantechnicon van from Paris, in fact, 
two would be necessary, as his books alone, in their fifty 
baskets, would make one van-load. What on earth would 
it all cost ? 

Then again, how was he going to get rooms? Where 
could he possibly stow away his many books and knick- 
knacks? It was no good thinking of a newly-built house 
with its glazed partitions and folding doors, wainscotted in 
cream-coloured wood, and with ceilings in blue-white 
distemper. Apartments of that sort were built for people 
who haven’t got any furniture and still less any books. 

No; what he would have to do would be to find rooms 
in an old house of some sort. But then, it would certainly 
be damp and badly lighted ; the rooms would be 
inconveniently arranged and as difficult to heat as a 
refrigerator. 

“Then again, practically speaking, it will have to be in 
the Latin Quarter, if possible near the Rue Monsieur. 
Is it at all likely that I can find anything fairly cheap in 
that neighbourhood ? ”’ 

And if, thus pondering, he dropped off to sleep, his 
slumber was fitful and at three he was awake again, tired 
and unrefreshed. Though he tried to keep his eyes shut 
in order to encourage sleep and oblivion, it was all labour 
lost ; the brain-machinery had been set in motion and 
quickly gathered speed. To recover himself he tried to 
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_ tell his beads, but they slipped through his fingers, : 

powerless to divert his thoughts. 

Four o'clock came; a fearful moment, for, after i | 
four strokes no sound of abbey bells was heard ; 
summons to call the monks to prayer; no Angelus ; the 
very air had in it the silence of death. 

After thinking over all his troubles and his fears, Durtal © 
railed at those Catholics who continued to take life so 
easily, just as if nothing were happening, while the monks 
were being driven out of France. Newspapers, like the 
Gaulois, with its reports of dinners, receptions and balls, 
conclusively proved how heartless and irresponsible such 
people were. 

*“T am much afraid,” sighed Durtal, “ that Madame 
Bavoil is might when she predicts fearful punishments. — 
God's patience must be nearitsend. In fact, nothing now 
Femains standing. Everything is going to rack and ‘ruin : 
bankruptcy stalks everywhere ; bankruptcy of materialistic 
science, bankruptcy of seminary education ; bankruptcy of 
the Orders ; soon everything will be bankrupt. Perhaps, 
after all, the Anarchists are right. The social edifice is so 
rotten and unsteady that it would be better for it to 
collapse ; then, later on, perhaps we might rebuild it on 
a better plan. 

““ Meanwhile, it is dreadful to think that God may leave 
us to stew in our own juice and will only intervene when 
we are thoroughly cooked. Ah! if only we were like the 
gold in the furnace of which the Bible speaks !_ But we are 
rather like the tinned kitchen saucepan; and the fire 
melts away our brilliance instead of refining us. 

““ Come, I had better get up, for it is five o’clock at last.” 
So saying, he dressed, and went down to Mass in the 
Oratory. 

Like the other services, this early Mass was a strangely 
loomy one in the dim candle-light. The Abbot no longer 
said it with his usual two assistants and his bugia- bearer ; 
he had now only a lay-brother as server like any other 

monk. 

Kneeling there in this humble little barrel-roofed shrine, 
with just its few stalls and benches, Durtal felt so utterly 
wretched that he found it hard to pray. His one conso- 

ation was to receive Communion with the monks who were 
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not yet priests, and the lay-brothers. With them he 
knelt down near the altar as the Confiteor was recited, 
and there was something bland and composing about this 
simple rite, at which the outlaws passed each other, 
brother-like, the Communion-card. 

Then a great silence ensued, as each one, crouched in the 
gloom, imploring the Almighty for help to bear his trial, 
and when Mass was over, all went out, not a word being 
exchanged. : 

“What’s the good of hanging on like this?’ thought 
Durtal when he got home. ‘“‘ It would have been better 
to have cut the rope at one stroke.” 

At last the day was fixed for the departure of the Abbot 
and the last batch of monks. On the eve of this day, 
before Vespers, it grieved Durtal to see how the old man 
remained motionless, covering his face in his hands. 
When he rose to give the signal for the beginning of the 
service his face was contracted and his lips trembled. 

During the chanting of the preliminary Nones, as he 
listened to the Psalm, “‘ In convertendo,’’ Durtal said to 
himself, ‘“ What irony there would be in this Psalm that 
celebrates the joy of returning, were it not for the verse 
which says that ‘ They who sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 
But shall we ever have joy again, here?” 

After Vespers, when, before leaving the Oratory, each 
one bent his head in silent prayer with head buried in the 
scapular, Durtal could not keep back his tears, as to him- 
self he said, ‘‘O, Holy Virgin Mother, and you, poor St. 
Benedict, all is now over, the lamp goes out !”’ 

Feeling heart-broken, he went home. Madame Bavoil 
was also in a state of great depression as she sat reading 
an old book near the kitchen stove. They glanced at each 
other sadly and both shook their heads. Madame Bavoil 
took up her book and gently read as follows : 

““* Why is it, think you, that so few reach perfection ? 
It is because so few can make up their minds to embrace 
the privations which are against their nature, and which 
make them suffer, because no one welcomes crucifixion. 
Our life is spent in spiritual theory, seldom put into 
practice. Providence takes most care of those to whom 
it gives the finest opportunities to endure suffering, but 
God bestows His favours only on His best friends, and 
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gives them both the occasion to suffer much and the grace 
to endure.’ ”’ 

“Very true!’ sighed Durtal, who glanced at the 
volume and noticed that it- was a very rare work, by 
de Berniéres-Lavigni, which had belonged to the library 
of Abbé Gévresin. 

‘““Great Heavens !”’ said Madame Bavoil, as she put 
down her book, ‘‘ Who will deliver us from these workers 
of iniquity, these demons of the Synagogues and of the 
Lodges ? ” 

‘“No one. There are two Pretenders to the throne, 
Madame Bavoil, but they wait for France to be brought 
them on a plate.” 

‘A het plate, perhaps?” 

“No, for they would be afraid of burning their fingers. 
We have not a real man left. Humanly speaking, hope 
there is none. France is like one of the vineyards here- 
abouts, of which Father Paton was telling me. It is 
infected by what the peasants call fowrridié, one of the 
oldest diseases of the vine in Burgundy. It is not 
phylloxera, but quite as bad. It is a sort of fungus which 
rots the trunk of the vines. They get gradualiy weaker 
and the stems begin to droop like weeping-wililows ; 
finally they die and their roots are so rotten that you 
can easily pull them up with a hand. 

“Hitherto no effectual remedy has been discovered to 
check the ravages of this parasite ; nor do we know of one, 
either, to check the Parlamentary powrrid:é with which 
we, too, are tainted. 

“ Like the other, this leaves behind it only corruption 
and decay. It eats up France and makes it putrid. It is 
the destruction of all that was true, of all that was clean. 
It is this plague which has made our country a vineyard 
of lifeless consciences, of dead souls.” 

“The devils’ vintage, my friend! Now do tell me, 
when does Father Abbot start to-morrow?” 

“‘ At five o’clock.” 

‘“ T suppose we are going to the station to see him off? ”’ 

“Of course.’ 

Early next morning they went to the station, being 
joined on the way by M. Lampre and Mlle. de Garambois, 
and, depressed though he was, Durtal could not help 
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smiling when he noticed that, in spite of her grief, and 
though her eyes were full of tears, his sister oblate had 
not been able to forget her Liturgical finery. Virgin 
white was the colour of the day, but, to mark her mourning 
and sympathy, she had allowed herself the luxury of a 
violet tie. 

When they got into the waiting-room they found Baron 
des Atours, his wife and daughter and other members of 
the local gentry who were talking with the curé in a corner. 

Durtal shook hands with the priest and greeted the 
other gentlemen, and for the first time they all fraternized. 
One general sorrow made them forget their squabbles and 
brought them together. There was no doubt about their 
sincerity. They were good Catholics; and, though for 
petty, parochial reasons they were not fond of monasteries, 
they could not help deploring the persecution and being 
sorry for the departure of the monks. 

They all spoke sadly, and were no more hopeful than 
Durtal that the Benedictines would soon return. By way 
of a diversion, the curé announced a great item of news 
which he had just received. The resignation of Mgr. 
Triaurault had at last been sent in and accepted and his 
successor, the Abbé Le Nordez, had already been 


appointed. 
“ IT know the man,” said M. Lampre in an undertone to 
Durtal; ‘‘a most officious person, and Mgr. Triaurault, 


fond as he was of grovelling to the Government, might pass _ 
as an independent Bishop in comparison to this fellow. 

It is a good thing that the Benedictines are going, nor do 

I advise them to return to the Diocese, for he is quite 

capable of forbidding them to celebrate Mass.” 

“ Ah, here they are !”’ exclaimed Durtal. 

The door opened and the Abbot appeared, followed by 
his monks. He looked pale and tired, while behind him 
the Fathers came hurrying in with their bags and valises. 
In their clerical hats they were hardly recognizable, so 
used was one to seeing them bareheaded. Father 
Titourne had lost something of his lanky Pierrot look, 
though his face was paler than usual; the two monks in 
charge of the infirmary also slowly led in Father Philogone 
Miné, holding him up underneath his arms. His hat seemed 
to be uncomfortable and he kept trying to take it off. 
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Baron des Atours came forward to meet the Abbot and 
made excuses for the absence of his son, who had gone up 
for his naval examination. Then, on behalf of those with 
him, he offered condolences. 

The Abbot bowed, and specially thanked the Baroness 
and her daughter for having come such a long distance at 
so early an hour to give him their kindly sympathy. At 
that moment a crowd of peasant women invaded the 
room, moaning and murmuring. ‘‘ Don’t lose heart,” he 
said, ‘“‘ Trust and hope,” and he smiled at Mlle. de Garam- 
bois and Madame Bavoil, who knelt down to kiss his ring. 

The piercing sound of a whistle announced the train’s 
approach, and for a moment there was general confusion. 
Father Titourne ran hither and thither, looking for the 
Abbot’s valise which he had left he knew not where. 
Dom Paton and Brother Blanche embraced all the Fathers, 
while Dom Beaudequin, the sacristan, taking advantage of 
the bustle, joined the curé’s party in order to pay court to 
the nobles. 

All knelt down. As he gave them his blessing, the 
Abbot, usually so well able to control himself, could not 
refrain from tears, and seeing this, Mlle. de Garambois 
sobbed loudly. 

The station-master hurried the monks to their compart- 
ments. Pére Philogone had to be hoisted into the 
carriage. He groaned and kicked and did not want to go, 
but calmed down when the Abbot seated himself beside 
him. 

“Good-bye, my children,” said Dom Bernard in the 
doorway of the compartment, as he shook hands with 
Durtal and M. Lampre. ‘‘ Courage! Be brave! We 
shall meet again ! ”’ 

As the train started, they knelt down on the platform 
and for the last time he blessed them, making a big sign of 
the Cross. Then, in clouds of steam and to the clatter of 
rolling wheels, all were gone. 

Durtal, quite overcome, staggered to his feet and saw 
that from Brother Blanche’s eyes tears were streaming like 
a thunder-shower; Father Paton came up and tried 
kindly comfort. But it was too much for Durtal who, 
fearing that he might break down, too, hurried out before 
the others and strode swiftly homewards, 


CHAPTER XVI 


For those who lived there, life at Val-des-Saints seemed 
blighted. The clock had stopped at the very moment 
when the Abbot had crossed the monastery threshold to 
go to the station. No chimes were heard now, no sound 
of bells. So funereal was the impression thereby created 
in the village that, instinctively, the peasants began to 
speak in low tones, as if in a sick-chamber. 

The inns—whose best customers had been people from 
Dijon and its neighbourhood who came to visit the 
monastery—all of a sudden became empty. The barber, 
whose main income was made by shaving pates and chins 
in the monastery, was now able to keep his shutters up all 
the week except on Saturday evenings. But the trades- 
men who were first to suffer were the baker and the 
butcher, especially the latter, who, in default of a sufficient 
sale, had either to give up slaughtering, or else salt down 
his meat. Throughout the village there was general dis- 
content, which was cleverly used by the Mayor and the 
Municipal Council to the disadvantage of the monastery. 
When the people reproached them for having ruined the 
place by their anti-clerical policy, they replied, “ We did 
not expel the monks ; if they had asked for authorization 
we should have backed their request at the Prefect’s. 
They chose to kick against the Law, but that is not our 
fault ; blame them, not us.” 

And after a while the peasants turned their indignation 
against the Benedictines and even against the curé, who, 
for lack of funds, could not help the distressed. But most 
of all they hated Father Paton, who deprived them of their 
last profits by refusing to permit strangers to visit the 
empty cloister. He was not easily roused, but he was 
cautious enough to put into civilian dress the three helpers 
who remained with him in the monastery. Like Durtal, 
they concealed the great scapula of the Order beneath 
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their clothes. One acted as door-keeper and cook, the 
other two worked like ordinary labourers in the vineyard, 
and occupied premises adjoining M. Lampre’s house. As 
for Dom Beaudequin, he stayed with his friend the curé, 
while Durtal provided a home for Brother Blanche. 

Mlle. de Garambois helped Madame Bavoil with her 
packing and they tied up parcels together; her uncle, 
M. Lampre, went backwards and forwards, between Dijon 
and Val-des-Saints, getting legal advice, consulting 
business men and taking all precautions to fortify the 
Abbey against an eventual attack. 

The gendarmes soon made their appearance, but they 
found that all papers were in order and that only one monk 
was living in the monastery with a lay door-keeper, and, 
having done their duty, they departed. Such was the 
state of things a few days after the Abbot had leit. 

Like some dismasted vessel, Durtal drifted on a sea of 
depression, and would surely have sunk, had it not been 
for the delightful companionship of Brother Blanche. He 
never knew before how much he had esteemed the monks. 
The result was a sort of mirage. He no longer saw the 
faults, the absurdities, the obviously human side of the 
monastery; the good but commonplace middle-age 
receded into the shade, while the two extremities, old-age 
and youth, stood forth in a bright light; the old monks, 
those brought up according to the olden standard, both 
dignified and deeply pious, and young novices in all the 
first fervour of their vocation. Thanks to those two 
elements there emanated from the monastery a power 
which in one particular resembled the power of the 
Liturgy ; in neither case was the power very noticeable 
to those under its influence any more than the current to 
the swimmer who swims with it ; but as soon as the current 
ceases, aS soon as the influence is removed, then one 
becomes painfully aware of one’s loss. 

And thinking of the Abbot and of the Fathers who had 
shown him so many kindnesses and for whom he felt such 
deep affection, Durtal kindled anew his regret, and, also, 
his aversion for the peasants who, as he knew, hated him 
no less than the Benedictines. 

Insulting inscriptions chalked on the Abbey walls and 
on his own, such as ‘‘ Down with the monks ! Down with 
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the church-rats !_ Down with the shaven pates ! ” left no 
doubt about their unreasoning hostility. 

“Ah!” he said to himself, “if I hadn’t promised the 
Abbot to stay on until the Office was resumed at Moerbeke, 
I would make a bolt for Paris and never set foot again in 
this horrid hole ! ” 

But he had not much time to waste in brooding over 
his troubles, for every minute of his day was taken up. 
First he had to go to the Oratory, having carefully read 
over the Office beforehand for fear of making blunders. 
Then, on coming back, he, with Brother Blanche, had the 
business of wrapping up in paper those of his books of 
which the binding might suffer in transit ; sorting out and 
filing his notes ; packing up his curios ; in a word, getting 
everything into perfect order so that the removal-man 
would have only to put the parcels into baskets and load 
up the pantechnicon. 

They had been obliged to reduce the number of Services. 
Father Paton was head over heels in work and said Matins 
and Lauds on his way to the vineyard, whence he returned 
at six o’clock in the morning to celebrate a Mass which 
was attended by all. This was preceded by Prime and 
Terce and followed by Sext recited in common. Then 
each one went about his business, returning at five o’clock 
for None and Vespers; Compline was recited privately 
before going to bed. 

To announce the hours of Service, Brother Blanche rang 
a muffin-man’s bell in the cloister, whereupon the monks 
put on their cowls and went into church two and two, the 
Fathers walking first and the novice and oblate last. 
Durtal sat next to Father Paton in the stalls, Dom 
Beaudequin and Brother Blanche being their opposites. 

How utterly comfortless was the Office, brayed in 
unison in this cellar-like place ! Durtal would produce 
from his pocket a candle-stump which he lit and then 
stood on the edge of his desk, straining his sight to read his 
Diurnal while the red and black letters on the page seemed 
to dance before his eyes. 

There were no difficulties with the Little Hours, for he 
knew by heart the hymns and psalms of the week, which 
did not vary from Tuesday to Saturday. He had to 
study only those of Sunday and of Monday, which were 
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different. But Vespers were always a bit of a nuisance. 
The Vesper preper was easy enough to recite, even when, 
at the Little Chapter, there was a jump from one Saint to 
another. But at the end everything had a knack of 
going awry. Sometimes there were three commemora- 
tions ; one had to remember their order, and then hastily 
leap from one end of the book to the other, to pick out the 
Anthems and the proper Prayers. In spite of all the book- 
markers and of pictures placed between the pages, how 
easy it was to go wrong! With its perpetual cross- 
references, and its many systems of pagination, what an 
awkward tool to use was this Diurnal ! 

Of course, if there had been time quietly to look out 
one’s way, all would have been well. But this was not 
the case ; one had to hurry, and the least hesitation upset 
everything. To complicate matters, there was the deep, 
fatiguing bows at the Doxologies, and the difficulty of 
reading the text by the fitful light of a bit of candle. 

Durtal managed, after a while, to pull along fairly well, 
but his anxiety to avoid any bungling, hindered him from 
recollecting himself or even from understanding the 
meaning of the words he was reciting ; not until the end 
could he collect his thoughts in the short interval of 
private prayer allowed the monks before they leave the 
chapel after Office. 

Yet, at the close of Sext, there was a solemn moment 
when the Common Prayer brought home to all the sad 
reality, the moment when Father Paton, lowering his 
voice, said: 

“ Divinum auxilium maneat semper nobiscum.” 

And the other three in the same tone responded, 

“ Et cum fratribus nostris absentibus. Amen.” 

In less troublous times this prayer simply referred to 
brothers who happened to be travelling ; to-day it applied 
to all the monks, who had left their home, perhaps, for ever. 
And after this response there was silence ; it recalled the 
parting scene at the railway-station ; it reminded them of 
their forlorn position in a deserted Abbey; and each of 
the four went his way, without daring to confess how sad 
his thoughts were. 

In the morning, after Sext, Durtal often used to wander 
about the Abbey gardens, dolefully smoking cigarettes. 
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Even for some time before the monks left, the garden 
had been neglected, as all the lay-brothers had been 
busily engaged in packing ; now it had got quite out of 
hand. Weeds were growing apace; tomatoes and 
pears lay rotting on the ground. The flower-beds 
were overgrown by plants that to gardeners are taboo ; 
charlock, herb-bennet, silverweed and cinquefoil, win- 
ter cress, and treacle-mustard, a ragged, untidy plant 
with slender, bare stalks, good perches for tiny par- 
rots; even brambles were beginning to show their 
heads; Nature, no longer under control, was reassert- 
ing herself, 

Sometimes, with Brother Blanche, he walked in the 
novices’ run. At its end, they reached the grotto where 
the doves and the ravens were kept. The ravens were 
reverend birds, having been brought from Monte Cassino, 
where they were bred in honour of St. Benedict; the 
doves, on the feast of St. Scholastica, enjoyed the privilege 
of being let loose in the Refectory after dinner and left 
free to pick up crumbs on the tables. 

These birds seemed to feel their solitude and appeared 
bewildered. The ravens sat huddled up against each other, 
looking intensely glum. But the doves, recognising the 
Brother who always petted them, fluttered against the 
bars of the cage. This he opened and took them one by 
one, gave them corn, and, after kissing them and assuring 
them that he would never forget them, he put them back 
into their home again. 

‘“ Ah!” he said, almost in tears, “‘ if I were not obliged 
to travel with Father Beaudequin, who has a horror of all 
animals, I should take them with me; I am sure Father 
Abbot would let me off with a gentle scolding. However, 
it’s a good thing that Dom Paton is here, for he won’t 
let them starve.” 

On other occasions, when this Father did not go back 
to the vineyard after service, they both stayed with him 
and helped him to clear up the mess in all the rooms ; the 
floors were strewn with shavings, waste paper and straw ; 
after sweeping them, they removed the rubbish in a 
barrow to a dust-heap outside. 

When the cells and passages had been swept they went 
up to the lofts, intending to set them in order, too, but at 
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the sight of all the queer-looking things that had 
accumulated there, their courage failed them. 

Here was all the refuse of years. The Cellarer had a 
mania for keeping everything, and in this den he had 
deposited all sorts of broken and worn-out articles. 
Broken camp-beds, damaged or leaky cans, tins, lamps, 
stools, cracked saucepans, tables amputated of several 
legs, and even decapitated statues of saints, all lay there 
higgledy-piggledy under a layer of dust, a happy hunting- 
ground for rats. 

Father Paton caught hold of a chair by its sole remaining 
leg, whereupon there was a roar and a crash, a sound of 
broken glass and of old iron in pain, and they were ail 
smothered in a cloud of blinding dust. This was enough 
to discourage them from further enterprise. 

“Tt would need a detachment of sappers to get us 
through all this pile of rubbish ! ”’ said Father Paton, as 
he brushed the dust off his clothes. 

Durtal liked Father Paton for his dignity of manner and 
his single-minded kindliness. Tall, tanned in the vine- 
yards, with steel-grey eyes behind horn-rimmed spectacles, 
he gave one the impression of being rather stern and hard, 
but, beneath this austere surface there was a sweet and 
almost timid disposition. It was to him that Durtal went 
to confession, for he admired his tact, his prudence, his 
self-effacement, and his heartfelt love for the Blessed 
Virgin ; it was also charming to see what fatherly affection 
he lavished on Brother Blanche. Had he been his own 
child he could not have treated him with greater care. 

But it is only right to say that it would have been 
difficult not to be fond of this nice-looking boy, with his 
bright eyes, and his merry laugh, his whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for his vocation, and the opportunity it gave 
of serving God and becoming a Benedictine. Yet, 
thoroughly innocent and pious as the lad was, he had a 
very clear perception of his surroundings ; he had a calm 
outlook on life and never feared to express himself with 
outspoken candour, regardless of the consequences. 

For Pere Emonot he had the greatest respect, and, when 
he was punished for talking too freely, took his penance as 
a matter of course. 

“He is a very just-minded man,” he said; ‘‘ often he 
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pitches into me without my knowing why; then he 
explains matters, but even so, I don’t always see how 
serious my offence is. But, if he is sure that I am to 
blame, then to blame I certainly am! He never fools 
about, but if he is so strict it is simply because he wants 
to make us better; and, you know, anybody who care- 
fully follows his directions will soon become a really good 
monk.” 

“ But it seems to me, Brother, that you do follow his 
directions.” é 

“ Not as well as Ishould. Sometimes, when I don’t feel 
guilty and yet get punished, I feel a movement of rebellion ; 
of course, I check the feeling, but still, I did experience it 
fora moment. I take the humiliation that is imposed on 
me, but I do not exactly run to meet it, which shows that 
I am far from having slain the old Adam and far from 
observing the precept of our holy Rule ; for in Chapter V, 
on Obedience, we are told that, if ‘ the disciple submit 
with a bad grace, if he murmur, even only inwardly in his 
heart, God, who knoweth the heart, will not be pleased 
by what he doth.’ ” 

Then, after thinking awhile, he added, “‘ I am not really 
eager to take the yoke or to knuckle under, hence I am 
far off from perfection. 

““T have a cousin,’ he went on, ‘‘ who was a great 
scholar and who became a Trappist. Well, he refused to 
be anything more than a lay-brother. Between ourselves, 
this is the touchstone of. the two Benedictine branches: 
among the White monks, through humility, nobody wants 
to be a Father; among the Black monks, none of us is 
anxious to be a lay-brother.”’ 

‘* But,” cried Durtal, ‘‘ there is room for all. You will 
be more useful here as a choir monk than as a Brother.” 

“Perhaps ; but if I were really humble, I should not 
have aspired to be a professed monk.” 

“ Yes, but if everybody argued in that way there would 
be no more Office. If anyone is enthusiastic about the 
Trappist monasteries, it is I, for I once stayed at one of 
them, at Notre Dame-de-l’Atre, and certainly for saintli- 
ness they are unsurpassed. But the Cistercians have a 
special mission which is not the same as yours. In the 
Church there is room for all; one Order supplies what 
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another lacks ; hence we must take them as they are, and 
be on our guard, against any overweening desire for 
humility, for sometimes such exaggerated humility is not 
so far removed from pride.” 

Another day, as they were both tying up bundles of 
pamphlets, the conversation turned on that novice of free- 
thinking proclivities who had been found a place in a 
seminary which was short of students. Blanche summed 
up very lucidly the state of mind of his former companion 
and friend. 

‘“‘ Brother Sourche’s heart,”’ he said, “‘ is all right, but his 
mind is all wrong ; he used to read, and read, but never 
digested what he read. His poor brain was a tangled mass 
of doubts and scruples ; sometimes he would rush about 
the corridors like a madman; at others he would shut 
himself up in the lavatory and sob piteously. It was all 
very sad, but it would not have done to keep him here, for 
he was a source of trouble to the others. He loved God, 
but in his fear of losing all his faith he made up for himself a 
religion of his own that was almost Protestant ; he failed 
to see that, by entertaining doubts on the supernatural, he 
was on the high road to universal scepticism. 

“Poor Brother Sourche !_ But though his brain was not 
quite right, he had a good heart. Not one of our Brothers 
was more affectionate or more charitable; he and I were 
great friends and when he left we exchanged disciplines.”’ 

“Of course,”’ thought Durtal, somewhat taken aback 
by the oddity of the gift, ‘‘ that’s the only thing that the 
novices can call their own, so they can’t give each other 
anything else as a souvenir. 

“And what about Brother Gédre ? ” 

“Oh, he is as good and sensible as can be; he and 
Brother de Chambéon are the best of all the novices ; 
utterly forgetful of self, and wholly surrendered to God. 
Do you remember what a pretty voice Brother Gédre had ? 
I have never heard anyone sing the second phrase of the 
Gradual in our Lady’s Mass—the ‘ Virgo Dei genitrix ’-— 
ashe did. But, then, he was really praying while he sang.”’ 

And Blanche himself began to sing the passage. Mlle. 
de Garambois, who was downstairs helping Madame 
Bavoil with the packing, as soon as she heard the sound of 
her adored Plain-chant, came quickly upstairs. 
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“What a good soul she is, too!” thought Durtal. 
“ Always kind, and ready to help. Hateful as Val-des- 
Saints had grown, Durtal was sorry to leave it for her sake 
and her uncle’s. Of course M. Lampre could not be 
expected to live in Paris ; but her case was different ; she 
was used to living in the neighbourhood of convents ; why 
not then settle in Paris? Durtal, therefore, tried to 
persuade her to come, at least for the winter. Blanche 
was highly tickled by her reply : 

“You have known me long enough to know that I 
should be spending hours and hours in sinful pleasure, 
gloating over the delicious things in the pastry-cooks’ 
shops. Here I don’t get much chance of committing the 
sin of gluttony, as the occasion is lacking, but in 
arise si 17? 

“ Are cakes so very nice, then? ”’ asked the boy, who 
had hardly ever tasted one in his life. 

“Nice? I should say they were!” and, turning her 
eyes heavenwards, she added, “‘ especially with just a sip 
of port wine afterwards.’’ Then, blushing slightly, she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ How naughty of you to get me to talk like 
this ! Just after confession, too! I wasn’t thinking of 
anything of the sort and now you try to make my mouth 
water.”’ 

Then in a more serious vein she continued, ‘‘ No, lama 
fixture here. If I were to move, it would be to go and live 
in the neighbourhood of an Abbey ; of an Abbey of Monks, 
you quite understand, for in a convent of nuns you never 
get any ceremonial or Pontificating, in fact, just what 
Iwant. To get what I need I should have to go into exile 
abroad, and then, probably, I should be disappointed ; 
for very likely there would be no public church attached 
to the abbey, no church situated outside the enclosure and 
that women can attend. 

““So that I should find myself stranded in a country 
where I hadn’t even a pussy-cat for acquaintance, and, to 
boot, be deprived of my Office. Besides, my uncle is old 
and now that he may need me it would not be fair to leave 
him in the lurch.” 

‘“‘ At any rate, you will come to Paris now and again ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, I might do that.” 

“And without wishing to lead her into temptation, 
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I shall do my best to cook her something nice,’ 
Madame Bavoil, who had just come upstairs. 

Days passed, but no wire came from the Abbot. Durtal 
was ready ; his plan of departure was decided upon. As 
soon as Dom Beaudequin and Blanche had received the 
order to rejoin the others in Belgium, he intended to go to 
Paris. Once there, supposing that he was lucky enough 
to find suitable apartments, he would interview the 
furniture-removers. The pantechnicons would take three 
days to reach Val-des-Saints and during those three days, 
if necessary, he would have the rooms re-papered, leaving 
them to dry during the four or five days that the loaded 
vans would need to get back to Paris. 

He would not return to Val-des-Saints, thereby saving 
the price of a railway-ticket, while Madame Bavoil could 
come on by train as soon as the vans had started. Mlle. 
de Garambois had kindly offered to take her in when the 
beds had been packed. 

As he gazed sadly at the flower-beds and trees in his 
garden, he said to Brother Blanche, 

“IT don’t know if any of us will ever come here again, 
but if we do, what changes we shall find ! Some of those 
old trees will be dead; some of the small ones will have 
grown huge. All will look different. My successor, no 
doubt, will be less mercifully inclined towards those poor 
plants that I kept because they were dedicated to saints ”’ ; 
and he pointed them out to the boy. ‘‘ That is the prim- 
rose dedicated to St. Peter, the valerian to St. George, 
the coltsfoot to St. Quirinus, the ragwort to St. James, 
the winter-cress to St. Barbara, the wormwood to St. John 
the Baptist, the ploughman’s spikenard to St. Roch, and 
how many others ! ”’ 

“ Except the red valerian growing in the wall, with its 
pretty blotting-paper-red blossoms, the others must be 
considered ugly, for most of them have vulgar yellow 
flowers such as are not considered fit for flower-beds. 
The gentleman who succeeds me will never understand 
why I ever tolerated them.” 

“It will be a wrench for you to leave the place,’ said 
Brother Blanche, “ for you are really comfortable. But 
what I should most regret if I were in your place would be 
not to see, any more, our Lady of Good Hope at Dijon.” 
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“ But,” replied Durtal, ‘‘ in Paris there is a Black Virgin 
under another name, and, in her chapel in the Rue de 
Sévres, she is worshipped with greater fervour than even 
Our Lady of Dijon. Then there are the White Madonnas, 
of which, in all Burgundy, there are none to equal Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires, Notre-Dame-de-l’Espérance at St. 
Séverin, that of the cathedral of Notre Dame, Notre-Dame- 
la-Blanche of St. Germain and that of the Abbaye aux Bois, 
to mention only five ! ”’ é 

“Well, if that is so, then you certainly can’t com- 
_ plain,” said the novice. 

At last, one morning as they were going to the oratory, 
Father Paton showed them a wire just received. It stated 
that the Office was now in full swing and instructed the two 
monks to leave forthwith. 

Though he knew it was coming, it grieved Durtal to 
have to bid the Brother good-bye. They had lived 
together for a week, and, if the atmosphere had not been 
so heavy with sadness and regrets, those eight days would 
have: been sweet and happy ones, spent, as they were, in 
God’s service. 

“ Ah !” said Durtal to himself after Vespers, on the last 
day, ‘“‘ Father St. Benedict, the lamp is re-lit in Belgium ; 
we have now only to blow out our little rush-light ! ” 
And, to fit the action to the words, he extinguished his bit 
of candle, fit symbol of the squalid Office chanted by those 
faithful four ! 

The next morning he accompanied Brother Blanche to 
the railway-station, and, after an affectionate leave- 
taking, went back to M. Lampre, who had invited him to a 
farewell lunch. But the meal was a depressing one; in 
spite of the choice wines they were silent and sunk in 
thought. The end of the abbey meant the end of the 
oblates ; the last remaining link would be broken when the 
two monks left; both of them felt that they were not 
likely to meet again. 

It was by this same feeling that Durtal was obsessed as 
he took his seat in the express at Dijon ; his friends had 
come as far as the town to see him off. They shook hands 
and mutual promises were made of trips to Val-des-Saints 
and of visits to Paris, but when the train had started, 
Durtal, on leaning back in his seat, had no illusions as to 
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future meetings; he knew that the parting from such 
kind friends was final, and he felt utterly alone. And he 
said to himself : 

“The experiment is over; Val-des-Saints is dead; 
I assisted at the interment of the monastery, and even 
played the part of sexton in helping to dig the grave of its 
Office. This is the sum-total of my doings as an oblate, 
and I am no longer one, for I have been torn away from my 
cloister. Still, it must be confessed that life is strange. 
Providence ordained that I should pass two years here, 
and then sends me back to Paris, no better than I was 
before. Why? I do not know, but one day, no doubt, 
I shall. But I can’t help thinking that there has been a 
hitch somewhere, to make me get out at an intermediate 
station instead of going right through to the terminus. 
Perhaps I was too presumptuous. 

““O God Almighty, I fear it is rather naughty of me to 
say so, but, really, my taith in Thee is somewhat shaken. 
It looked as if Thou wert guiding me to a haven of safety. 
After many hardships at last I reach it; I take a chair to 
sit down for a rest and, behold, crack goes the chair, and 
I am landed on the floor. I am wondering now whether 
the same dishonesty prevails in the Heavenly workshops 
as in the earthly ones? Whether the celestial cabinet- 
makers also manufacture cheap and nasty chairs, the legs 
of which give way as soon as you sit on them ? 

“T smile, though against my will, for these tunnels, of 
which I can’t see the end, get on my nerves. That Thou 
hast done what is best for me I may not doubt, and I am 
confident also that Thou lovest me, and that Thou wilt 
never forsake me, but, saving Thy Reverence, I ask Thee, 
my good Jesus, to put Thyself just for one moment in my 
place, to see that I am not speaking foolishly when I assure 
Thee that really I no longer know where I am. 

“Was I obedient to Thy will, or was I not? When I 
was at La Trappe there was no mistaking thy guidance. 
I felt that Thou wert pleased; the orders and certain 
answers that came to me in prayer were clear and precise. 
But to-day I no longer hear Thy commands, and I have to 
act by myself, according to the light of human reason ; not 
that I care a rap for human reason, but, sad to say, I have 
no other guide to listen to. 
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“Remember, also, O Lord, that I am not alone, but that 
poor old mother Bavoil is with me, and that we neither of 
us know where we are going. It is the parable of the blind 
leading the blind all over again, and perhaps the ditch 
is not far off. 

“In a few days, if such be Thy will, we shall be settled 
once more in that Paris to which we had thought never to 
return. What will happen to us there? Will the chairs 
be more solid than at Val-des-Saints ? Or will this, too, 
be only a temporary halting-place ? ” 

After a little silent thought, he resumed, “ All the 
same, what a catastrophe is this departure ! What a loss 
of peace, money, Liturgical piety, friendships and every 
conceivable thing! I grumble, but Iam not the most to be 
be pitied. Think of those who remain ; of poor Mlle. de 
Garambois, alone, without her beloved Office; think of 
M. Lampre, who is fighting against legal chicanery in order 
to save his monks ; think most of luckless Father Paton, 
left in that hole, far from his fellow-monks, and unable to 
live the life of a monk ! 

“ Yet their misfortune does not alleviate mine. Alas ! 
it only makes it greater. How I shudder at the thought of 
going back to Paris, into all that hubbub! How ghastly 
it will be ! 

“ Instead of a quiet house all to myself I shall find some 
domino-box of a poky flat with threats to my peace both 
above and below ; with hysterical women thumping the 
piano ; or noisy children dragging the furniture about in 
the afternoon, and at night howling with not a soul in 
the house brave enough to wring their necks. In summer 
it will be a sort of stuffy hothouse ; in winter, instead of 
my blazing pine-cones on the hearth, I shall watch through 
a mica aperture an evil-smelling fire imprisoned in an iron 
stove. If I want views, there will be a landscape of 
chimneys to admire. Bah! I know them of old, those 
forests of sheet-iron stove-pipes, growing on the zinc 
roofs, against a grey background of mist ! I suppose I 
shall get used to it in time and drop into the current 
again, 

“And then—and then—there is much to atone for. 
If Divine chastisement is prepared for us, let us get our 
backs ready and show that at least we have the virtue of 
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_ willingness. In the spiritual life we have not always the 
luck of the man who marries a washerwoman, or a midwife, 
who does all the work, while the husband can afford to 
look on and twiddle his thumbs ! 

“OQ, Dear Lord, grant that we may not barter our souls 
thus; grant that we may forget self once and for all. 
Grant that we may live, no matter where, so long as it be 
far from ourselves, and close unto Thee !”’ 
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